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Tue JourNAL OF Socrat Sorence has been hitherto an occasional 
publication, appearing at irregular intervals, but usually once a year. 
During the years 1872-8, only one number was published; in 1874 two 
have been issued. It is hoped hereafter to publish it semi-annually, 
and perhaps oftener, so as to furnish in each year a volume of at 
least 500 pages to the members of the Association, and to those in- 
dividuals and libraries that may prefer to receive it by subscription. 
It will be published at the rate of One Dollar for 200 pages, however 
often it may appear, and subscriptions for. the numbers at that rate 
may be sent either to the publishers, or to the editor (F. B. Sanborn, 
5 Pemberton Square, Boston), the Secretary of the Association. 

The Journal includes, in the first place, the Transactions of the 
Association ; that is, the proceedings at its meetings, general or special, 
the papers read at those meetings, and such reports of the discussions 
as are made; and in the second place, other papers prepared for the 
Association, or relating to its work. Numbers Six and Seven, for 
instance, contain nearly all the papers read at the New York Meet- 
ing in May, 1874; and also, other papers or extracts from papers 
relating to the topics treated at that meeting. For the convenience of 
subscribers, certain topics are grouped together in Number Six ; as, for 
example, those relating to Public Charities and Finance ; others, relat- 
ing to Public Health and Education are grouped in Number Seven. 
The latter also contains a record of facts and events, at home and 
abroad, which may be supposed to interest students of Social Science. 
All such, and particularly members of the Association, are invited to 
contribute statistics, reports, or ‘any data whatever which can properly 
find a place in the Journal. 

Number Six was published in July, 1874; Number Seven in Sep- 
tember, and Number Eight may be expected early in 1875. Number 
Five was published in October, 1873. The table of contents of Num- 


bers Five and Six is appended. Number Seven contains the papers 
on Sanitary subjects read at the New York Meeting; the papers of 
Presidents Woolsey and White, and other important matter. Number 
Eight will contain the proceedings of the Annual Meeting in October ; 
the reports, papers, and discussions thereat, and some account of the 
British Social Science Congress at Glasgow. 


The Annual Subscription of Membership is $5.00. Remittance may be made to G. BRAv 
FORD, Treasurer, at the office of the Association, 5 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
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THE EXEMPTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY UPON THE 
SEA FROM CAPTURE. 


A PAPER READ BY REv. Dr. WootsEy, or NEw HAvEn, Ct., TuEsDAY EVENING, 
May, 19, 1874. 


Tue old rules of war were based on two principles, one of which was, 
That every individual of one of the conflicting parties was an enemy to 
every individual of the other, and the second, That it was right to use all 
ways of distressing the enemy in order to bring him to a sense of justice. 
During the operation of these rules, the people of an invaded territory 
could be stripped of their property, and dragged into slavery, which in- 
deed was chiefly nourished and kept up by this means. All property, 
public or private, which fell into the enemy’s hands, was his by the 
right of capture. The right of conquest, also, destroyed political con- 
nections, aggrandized winning nations, and led to the construction’ of 
vast empires. 

It may be said that the rose-water philanthropy of modern times 
would multiply wars by making them less of an evil. If people do 
wrong, and suffer for it, they will remember the lesson that suffering 
has taught. But these friends of the antique usage, — 

“* The good old plan 

That they should get who have the power, 

And they should keep who can,”’ — 
forget several things. They forget that war was more frequent in the 
times when it was more rigorous in its rules, more unrelenting in its 
inflictions of evil on the innocent members of political societies. They 
do not take into account the stings which savage treatment, plunder, 
and conquest leave for ages in the mind of a humbled nation; nor do 
they estimate aright the motive of personal enrichment which led to or 
was suggested by the wars of old — how, for instance, the great Roman 
families and generals augmented their wealth by successful campaigns ; 
and how an aristocracy of wealth was created by means of spoils in 
war, and by opportunities of office in the provinces, more than by all 
other means put together. 

The old rules of war applied equally to operations on thé land and on 
the sea. But for long ages marine warfare was of very secondary im- 


portance, and had no influence in modifying the rules of international 
conflicts. 
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In modern times, since the effects of a Christian civilization have be- 
come more decided, and intercourse between nations, growing closer, 
has increased a sense of brotherhood, the rules of warfare on land 
have become more humane. It is even possible now for an invading 
army to march across the territory of its foe without disturbing in his 
possessions or depriving of his liberty a single cultivator of the soil ; 
and for the most part, although under the name of requisitions severe 
taxes are laid on unoffending subjects of a hostile power, all seizures of 
private goods, except for necessary purposes, are strictly prohibited. 
In the “Instructions for the Government of Armies of the United 
States in the Field,” prepared by Dr. Lieber, and adopted in 1863, we 
read in article 63 that “the United States acknowledge and protect, in 
countries occupied by them, religion and morality, strictly private prop- 
erty, the persons of the inhabitants, especially those of women, and the 
sacredness of domestic relations. Offenses to the contrary,” it is added, 
“shall be strictly punished.” And again, in article 38, it is said that 
“private property, unless forfeited by crimes, or by offenses of the 
owner, can be seized only by way of military necessity for the support 
or other benefit of the army of the United States. If the owner has 
not fled, the commanding officer will cause receipts to be given, which 
may serve the spoliated owner to obtain indemnity.” 

Capture on the sea, however, did not feel the genial breath of hu- 
manity to a like extent. For this two reasons may be given; the first 
is, that in truth little harm to persons was done on the sea by the rigor- 
ous old-fashioned rules of war on this element ; no families were broken 
up, no freemen reduced to slavery, nobody directly injured but able- 
bodied sailors, shippers, and merchants. Goods were taken, losses, it 
might be great in amount, were caused by capture, multitudes were cut 
off from their wonted comforts and luxuries ; and by capture, as well as 
by increase of risk, prices of transported articles were raised. But it was 
necessary to distress the enemy, and gainful to offer an inducement to 
captors sufficient for stimulating regular cruisers to be industrious in 
their work, and for leading owners of private vessels to convert them 
into privateers. 

We have come to a place where it may be well to say a word on the 
kinds of vessels employed in making captures during the earlier wars 
of modern Europe. The suzerain and the feudal lords along the coasts 
seem to have had originally few or no war vessels, and so a navy had 
to be extemporized for each new occasion. The ships collected for the 
expeditions of this period were chiefly intended for transport, as from 
England to Northern France, or from Venice and Genoa to the Holy 
Land. A merchant vessel could be used easily with slight alterations 
or additions for the purpose of boarding or of defense. One way of ob- 
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taining vessels was the process of impressment, the exercise of the jus 
angari@, as it was called, a practice answering to the feudal usage of 
purveyance, by which any ship, domestic or foreign, was put in requi- 
sition for an expedition across the sea on promise of compensation for 
service rendered. Or the vessels might be owned and manned by pri- 
vate persons, but paid for by the suzerain. Or they might belong to 
the suzerain or state, with a crew and an outfit provided for by private 
persons. Or, again, private vessels were officered and sent to sea at 
the charges and risk of private persons under a commission from the 
Government. Or, finally, public vessels were sent to sea commanded by 
officers in the service of the state, and with a public crew. Only the 
two last, privateers and public armed vessels, remained until down to 
the middle of this century. But not only while the other methods of 
obtaining armed ships were in vogue, but since also, rewards have been 
held out to officers and crews for captures of enemies’ vessels. Nothing 
else could have turned merchant ships into armed cruisers but this un- 
certain hope of a reward. It was gambling. The cruiser might not 
only fail of finding a foe on the sea or be repulsed, but might be de- — 
stroyed by the enemy. Still it had the excitement of gambling, and it 
opened a new business to ships and sailors otherwise unemployed, so 
that the most mercantile nations would have the most privateers afloat. 
The laws of nations, meanwhile, fluctuated as to what property should 
be liable to capture, and on what vessels. In general, however, we may 
say that the English rule, if it may be so called, prevailed — that free 
ships do not make free goods, or that enemies’ goods on neutral ships 
are liable to capture, and that neutral goods on hostile ships are not 
liable to capture. The latter rule was of little practical importance, 
but the former was of vast importance. Accordingly nations which 
had small navies, and such as were generally neutral, strove to have 
“free ships, free goods ” made a rule of international law. Our Govern- 
ment was for free ships making goods free, but our Supreme Court, and 
such men as Chancellor Kent, were for the opposite. And it must be 
confessed, I think, that if we take only justice into view, they were 
right. But however this may be, England sturdily opposed the rule of 
“free ships, free goods,” and for long it had no international sanction. 


THE RULES OF 1856. 


Sych was the state of things when in 1856 the parties to the Declara- 
tion of Paris agreed that privateering should be and remain abolished, 
and that enemy’s goods on neutral vessels should not be liable to cap- 
ture. These two rules, with the two others of less importance, because 
already generally admitted, that neutral goods on hostile ships are safe, 
and that there can be henceforth no paper blockades, brought changes 
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of the highest moment into international law. They were accepted, as 
a whole, by the signataries of the treaty, and offered to other states on 
the same condition. All the states of the civilized world have given 
their adhesion to the declaration in its entirety, but Spain, Mexico, and 
the United States. Three of the rules were just what the United States 
had always wished to have established. But Mr. Marcy, the Secretary 
of State, refused, on the part of the Government, its adhesion on ac- 
count of the rule making privateering unlawful. It was our policy, he 
said, to keep on foot a small navy, and so we had need in war, if we 
would cope with superior naval powers, to improvise an addition to our 
means of attack and defense by calling in the aid of privateers. He, 
however, offered the consent of the Government to a rule exempting 
all private property and vessels employed in innocent trade from the 
operations of war, which offer was not accepted by Great Britain, and 
was not long afterward withdrawn. 

Mr. Marcy’s reasons for withdrawing the adhesion of the United 
States to the four rules appear to me to have been inconsistent with the 
former action of the United States, ill-advised, and frivolous. As early 
as 1785, the celebrated treaty with Prussia, carrying out the views of 
Dr. Franklin, put a stop to privateering between the parties as long as 
the provision with that object in view lasted. And not only Franklin, 
but our leading publicists, Kent and Wheaton, spoke in decisive terms 
against giving commissions to private vessels. By the rules we should 
have secured great carrying business in foreign wars, and the safety ot 
our own goods in wars of our own. What was the advantage of pri- 
vateers to us compared to the evils of this loss? Our vessels on the sea 
were likely to multiply perhaps tenfold in half a century. Losing the 
benefits of the rule, we exposed this increasing commerce to the depre- 
dations of the private armed cruisers of all who put their names to the 
declaration, for the obligations it contained were only reciprocal. Still 
further, to have adhered to the declaration would have been the best 
step to secure what our Government claimed to desire ; for, practically, 
the liability of enemy’s goods to capture, under the declaration, is very 
small; and so the objection could not have been great to the entire ex- 
emption from liability. But of this we mean to speak more at large. 
At present we add on this point that something would have been saved 
to us in the late war if the four rules had been adopted. We should 
have entered the war with such international obligations that the South- 
ern Confederacy could hardly have ventured to make use of privateers 
against us. We made no use of them because we needed the good 
opinion of mankind. ‘Thus, the reservation of this privilege, in view of 
some possible future conflict, seems to have been in motive not justified 
— in fact, unfortunate. 
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But the larger exemption from liability to capture, which Mr. Marcy 
proposed, is one very desirable in itself, and pretty sure, we think, to 
be carried into effect. That it is desirable, we shall endeavor to show 
by several considerations. First, it is clear that the only rule which 
needs to be added in order to attain to complete exemption is one 
of no great importance for the carrying on of war upon the sea. 
The rule now is, that enemy’s ships and their goods on board of their 
ships are liable tocapture. Formerly the belligerent right of capturing 
an enemy’s goods was of great significance, because they could be taken 
on ships of any nationality, on neutral ships as well as their own. But 
now the exemption of an enemy’s goods on neutral ships opens a way 
for safe transport of such goods, and takes away the chief motive for 
privateering, as well as for the anxious lookout of national vessels to 
secure prizes. If the Declaration of Paris had only settled the prin- 
ciple that free ships make free goods, without saying anything of pri- 
vateers, things would have been very much as they are now, for the food 
of the privateers is, by the second rule, taken away. At the outbreak 
of every new war the belligerent will calculate what are the risks of 
his maritime commerce, and, if they are appreciable, will make a bar- 
gain with neutral merchants for the employment of their vessels, or will 
transfer by sale his own vessels to the neutral. In the first case, if the 
rate of freights demanded by neutral traders does not exceed, or 
slightly falls short of, the rate at home, including insurance for war 
risks, the neutral ships will come in like a shoal of fishes. In the other 
case there will be a transfer of the mercantile marine, greater or less, 
according to the probabilities of the length and the risks of war, to the 
neutral flag. This is known to have taken place very extensively in 
our late war. 

In the three years before 1861 there were transferred to British cap- 
italists 123 vessels, measuring 47,670 tons. 


Tonnage. 
In 1861, 126 vessels of (inthe aggregate) .- .- +» + «© «© «© « 71,673 
‘* 1862, 135 vessels of (in the aggregate) suse Wes cosiiw Sad oe 64,578 
** 1863, 348 vessels of (inthe aggregate) . . . oe - 252,579 
‘* 1864, 100 vessels of (inthe aggregate) . +» +» + «© «© «& 92,052 


That is,in four years from the beginning of the war, until towards 
its close, 480,882 tons, contained in 715 vessels. 

That considerable loss and suffering to individuals takes place during 
this process can easily be believed. But taking a country together, the 
evils are not so very great. There will always be some loss in the sales 
of vessels in such circumstances. The trade of ship-building, and 
others depending on it, will be crippled. But does not the evil stop 
here? The former ship-owner takes the proceeds of the sales and puts 
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them into some other form of productive industry. The war, indeed, 
may lower the average rate of profits, and so far as new capital comes 
into competition with old, there may be a further reduction; but, on 
the whole, those nations whose capital is not disproportionately invested 
in the shipping interest will not feel all this very much. It may be, 
indeed, that the evil of transferring vessels of commerce to another 
nation will have lasting effects, especially on the arts of ship-building. 
Of this an example will be drawn by some from what has befallen us 
in this respect during the years since the collapse of the Southern Con- 
federacy. But if I may express an opinion, either the greater use of 
iron steamers, in the making of which we were not able under our tariff 
to compete with foreigners, or the general want of wisdom with which 
our system of duties was devised, or both, have been more potent causes 
of the prostration of our ship-building since the war than any change 
in the direction of the employment of capital, owing to the war, could 
be. 

The bearing of what has been said is, that if it be important that 
belligerent rights of destruction should be retained in order to distress 
an enemy, and so to bring him the more speedily to a better, fairer 
mind, this right still existing of capturing enemies’ vessels and their 
goods on them does not accomplish its purpose. For either it is brute 
thunder, because the belligerent employs neutral vessels instead of his 
own, or if it distresses a particular class, it does not materially affect 
the feelings or interests of any but exclusively commercial countries. 
What matters it to a farmer in Iowa if his wheat or pork is carried in 
British or Swedish bottoms rather than in those of the United States ? 
If, indeed, the old rule were in force, that hostile property in neutral 
ships was fair prize, that would be a great matter to him. The risk of 
capture would, or at least might, affect prices so that it would be 
cheaper to carry similar products from Odessa or Dantzic than from 
New York; and thus, the foreign demand being cut off, his wheat 
would fall in value, and possibly fall for a time below cost. We con- 
clude, then, that since the Declaration of Paris nations in general 
cannot be much affected by the transfer of shipping consequent upon a 
war, and will not be brought to a sense of justice by suffering, for the 
new rules have taken away the suffering. If you say that war ought 
to have its ravages, its losses, its deaths, then give up for the sake of 
justice and of international morality that rule which is the hinge of the 
declaration. Make hostile goods capturable in neutral vessels. Then 
must privateers be called again to their duty of aiding in this course of 
justice; and we shall have to confess that the Declaration, instead of 
being a triumph of humanity, was a mistake of a benevolent age against 
the interests of righteousness among the nations. 
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BENEFITS TO NEUTRALS OF PRESENT RULES AT SEA. 


1. But it may be said that neutrals are benefited by the law of nations 
as it stands now, since they step in to take the carrying trade for both 
the belligerents. That there would be an increased activity in the 
ship-yards of England if any war should break out in the European or 
the Western World, is quite probable. But so there would be new ac- 
tivity called for somewhere by fires like those of Boston or Chicago, or 
by famines like that desolating one of late in India. Are we, however, 
prepared to say that the calamities of one country are on the whole a 
benefit to the rest of the world? If my money goes to the doctor for 
sickness in my family, are not the grocer and the mercer the worse for 
it? The most that can be said is that particular nations who have 
special branches of industry in their hands receive benefit, when their 
competitors, or would-be competitors, sustain injury. J cannot per- 
suade myself that the world is made up of repellent atoms; it has a 
coherence which, with the growth of societies in intelligence, in mo- 
rality, in skill and versatility of industry, is becoming greater and greater. 
Let those who would insulate industry, as in a Leyden jar, adopt and 
profess this view: credat Judeus apella, non ego. The interests of neu- 
trals, however, may be contemplated from a wider point of view. To 
illustrate what I mean, take the case of England, where as many mer- 
chant ships are owned as in the rest of the world put together. Ifa 
war should break out anywhere, except in inland countries or such 
countries with a sea-coast as have next to no commerce, England, with 
her intelligence, her vast capital, her low rates of interest and profit, 
could take the belligerent’s trade, that would otherwise be hazardous, 
with very little delay; and great profit might accrue for a while from 
this new employment for vessels. But suppose England herself at war 
with some other commercial country, as the United States, — which may 
God forbid, — she has, under existing rules, to raise her sea insurance, 
to employ, perhaps, neutral ships in her carrying trade. Having the 
greatest facilities for filling gaps when others are driven out of their 
wonted employment, she must have the greatest gaps to be filled by 
other nations, when her vessels are unsafe on the sea. It would seem, 
then, that unless there is some nation that will always remain neutral 
amid all the changes of the world, the evil and the good from the pres- 
ent rules of war on the sea would be about equally distributed. To 
this it may be added, that when exemption takes places, all the vessels 
of war of a belligerent may be employed in keeping coast-guard, in 
blockading, and thus the whole force of a navy be devoted to obstruct- 
ing the commercial movements of the enemy at a most vulnerable 
point. A hundred vessels at sea scouring:-the coast for merchant ships 
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would not make war to be felt so much as fifty employed in guarding 
the approaches to harbors. 

2. But another point demands attention, although it may be thought 
to be of minor importance. At present the enemy’s ships can convey 
neutral goods, and if taken will be liable to capture, while the goods 
are free. The old rules as it regards ransom are still in force, as far as 
the laws of each particular state do not forbid their cruisers to make 
ransom contracts. In point of fact a number of important nations do 
forbid this, among which are Great Britain — except in extreme cases — 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Russia, and France, without a certain au- 
thorization and certain formalities. (Calvo, ii. 277.) The subject of 
ransom is simplified by the Rules of Paris in this way — that neutral 
vessels now can seek for ransom only when carrying contraband goods, 
or possibly when meaning to breaking blockade, in which cases it is 
certain that no ransom would be allowed. As for enemies’ vessels, they 
are subject to capture, and can be ransomed just as before the Declara- 
tion, if the captor’s government permits. But there is a frightful 
right growing out of the captor’s not ransoming or not being permitted 
to ransom — that is, the right of burning. ‘This license will be exer- 
cised, of course, the more freely, the more the authority to ransom is 
taken from the cruiser. It has its liabilities, indeed ; for, if it should 
turn out that the capture was invalid, the captor and his government 
are responsible. But it would be a gain to the world if all vessels 
were free on the ocean in war, if only to get rid of this savage custom, 
allowed in our War of the Revolution, practiced by England and by 
France, and (on a vast scale compared with the sum total of their cap- 
tures) by the Confederate cruisers in the late war. But what is more 
deserving of notice is, that now neutral property on enemies’ vessels, 
being intact by a solemn law, can yet be burned if the captor sees fit. 
In other words, the third rule of the Declaration of Paris must be in- 
terpreted so as to mean that the neutral puts his goods on the enemy’s 
vessel subject to the risk of being burned, if taken. The rule is that 
neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable 
to capture under an enemy’s flag. They cannot be captured, but they 
can be burned. Thus the old proverb, “Out of the frying-pan into the 
fire,” may be fulfilled on the sea as well as on the land. 

Lest we should be thought to put our own interpretation on the 
rules of international law, we beg leave to refer to a recent case men- 
tioned by M. Calvo in the second edition of his extensive and impor- 
tant work. Two German vessels, the Ludwig and the Vorwdrts, were 
taken by the Desaix, in the late Franco-German war, and burned on 
the day of capture. It was decided by a prize court at Bordeaux that 
the capture and the burning were authorized, upon which the owners 
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of the ships, as well as the consignees and owners of the cargo, ap- 
pealed to the Council of State for compensation for the property de- 
stroyed, and the persons interested in the cargo, as neutrals, based 
their claim on the third article of the Declaration just referred to. A 
commission supplying the place of the Council of State denied the 
right to compensation by a decision made the 16th of March, 1872, 
and gave the following reasons for their decree. We give them in an 
abridged form: 1. That from article 3 of the Declaration of 1856, it 
follows only that the neutral owner of goods on board an enemy’s 
vessel has a right to the restitution of his goods, or, in case of sale, to 
payment of his price, but that it cannot be inferred that he can claim 
indemnity on account of injury caused to him by valid capture or by 
acts of war accompanying or following such capture. 2. The prizes 
were valid, and the destruction was caused by the commander of the 
captor, because the safety of his vessel, by reason of the number of 
prisoners on board, would not permit putting part of his crew on the 
prizes in order to take them intoa French port. 3. Hence the de- 
struction of the prizes was the continuation of a fact of war, the fitness 
of which the owners of the cargoes could not be allowed to discuss, and 
which could not give ground for a right of indemnity. M. Calvo re- 
marks on this subject that it cannot be presumed that it was the un- 
derstanding of the parties to the Declaration of Paris to subordinate 
the rights of belligerents to those of neutrals in all cases, even when 
the necessities of war require them to act otherwise; that the meaning 
of the article in question —that neutral goods under an enemy’s flag 
are not “saisissable ” or “ confiscable”” — does not imply that they are 
“inviolable,” and also that, as the means used by the belligerent against 
his enemy, in consequence of which neutral property might be injured 
or destroyed, could not be foreseen, so there could have been no in- 
tention of opposing the incontestable rights of war. To which we may 
add that the usages of nations were not altered, but only made more 
definite by this third rule. So that whatever was allowable before in 
regard to the destruction of prizes must have continued to be allowable. 
Now, terrible as the destruction of an enemy’s ship is, and beyond any- 
thing done on the land, where private property is concerned, the right 
to destroy is incontestable. The right to do the same to neutral ves- 
sels, under the old rules of capture, was much more doubtful, and to 
be justified only by the most urgent necessity, under responsibility for 
compensation, when the capturing officer had acted ill-advisedly. 

To sum up all that we have to say on this point, if neutral property 
is thus exposed to destruction, although not to capture, it will the less 
make use of hostile vessels, or else complaints and ill-feelings will arise 
between the neutral and the belligerent who has sanctioned this pro- 
ceeding. 
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3. We have seen that the present rules of marine capture, as com- 
pared with entire exemption of private property on the sea, inflict a 
little more harm on the belligerent, and give a positive but temporary 
advantage to neutrals with a large commercial marine. An important 
subject meets us at this point, namely, Will wars become more frequent 
and leave fainter traces on the memory of wrong-doing nations for be- 
coming more humane upon the sea? What is it in the present and 
future which is going to keep down wars, to turn swords into plough- 
shares? Much has been said about rose-water philanthropy, and on 
the point that fighting must be in earnest when it goes on. If two 
nations can fight one another while they have their ships afloat and 
bearing every luxury or necessity to and from the ends of the earth, 
war may become chronic, it can be said; it will be a series of profes- 
sional struggles, boxing-matches between injurers and the injured. 
That is not the kind of game that is going to sober and purify nations. 

But what shall we do? The rose-water dispensation is upon us. 
Exemption of all innocent property on the sea is as a drop in the 
bucket compared with the abolition of privateering and the exemption 
of hostile property on neutral vessels from capture. The abolition of 
those rules would indeed change the face of marine warfare. I 
do not suppose that the other exemption would make one war more or 
less, although it would be a serious good, worth contending for. The 
war-in-earnest people ought to go in at once for the old order of things 
in toto. If they cannot reverse the movement of modern society, why 
attempt to oppose something which is a mere corollary of the great 
problem ? 

But will wars become more frequent owing to the new rules of ma- 
rine warfare, or more bloody, or more protracted? We say in reply to 
this question that, although at present the rules of war are more hu- 
mane on the land than on the sea, the pinch and stress of war are gen- 
erally on the land. This was true of our civil war, of the Franco- 
German, of that of Austria with Prussia, of that by which Northern 
Italy was severed from Austria, all of which have occurred since 1856. 
As a genera] thing this must be so, if you except one or two almost 
exclusively commercial nations. Nor are wars more bloody than be- 
fore that epoch, although within a given period of time they may be at- 
tended with more slaughter. Still less is it true that they are more 
protracted. On the contrary, most of the recent wars are distinguished 
by the marvelous celerity with which the trade of death is carried on 
—a thing which we cannot help wondering at, although the causes are 
clear, such as the power of rapid movement produced by the railroad 
system and the efficiency of the new weapons of war. And on the 
whole this rapidity is a gain for the world. 
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HARSHER RULES OF WAR DID NOT PUT A STOP TO WAR. 


It is here important to repeat that in times past the old, less humane 
rules of war did not render wars more infrequent. In time to come, 
then, if we should fall back into the severer rules, we could not hope 
much from that cause for a reign of lasting peace. The same causes 
which gave rise to the four rules of the Declaration and to other 
peaceful and international reforms of modern times, will act to do away 
with wars also. What are these causes? We mention two or three of 
them : — 

1. Neutral power, in any given war, is now far greater and in- 
creasingly greater than belligerent power. There was hardly any 
such thing as neutral power in the ancient world, little of it in the 
medieval; but now the case is widely different. Neutral interests, 
being more important, whether we measure them by amount of capital, 
of intelligence, of influence, or other causes in the world, must more 
and more control public thought and feeling. But neutral power is 
for the most part in favor of peace. 

2. The voice of political societies is coming to have more control, 
as compared with the will of rulers, or of a dominant class. Wars 
hitherto have been undertaken for some political reason which the 
people felt but little inclined to justify. Aggrandizement of a house, 
an insult to a ruler or his representative, the desire of military officers 
for an active life in their profession, some interest or feeling of an 
upper class or prince, — causes such as these the people had no concern 
with, while it was theirs to be taxed and to die. Only seldom have 
strong national antipathies in which whole communities joined given 
rise to war. But now, with the advance of political freedom and in- 
telligence, they who suffer from wars are beginning to have, if not 
political power, at least some sway over opinion. Capital and labor 
are generally peaceful. Sometimes the people shrink from political 
measures with a wiser and more disinterested spirit, which their Gov- 
ernments do not possess. There can be no doubt that, if Lancashire 
had been for recognition and forcible opening of the Southern ports, 
the Government would have gone forward in measures most opposed 
to our cause. We owe these suffering men a debt of gratitude. 

3. The large scale and great condensation within a short time of later 
wars make immense outlays all at once necessary. The intelligent na- 
tions cannot be expected to bear this. 

4. If war was the only recourse, the nations might patiently endure 
the storm. But the eyes of men are opening to the peaceful prospect 
of arbitration. Neutrals will feel that they have a right to be heard 
in questions affecting their interests most deeply. The Christian 
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nations at least must come to feel that war is not the same thing in 
our modern society, all intertwined and woven together, as it is, that 
it was in the old atomic condition of the world. Now a war carries 
apprehension and loss through all the centres of capital. Why should 
not those who suffer have some voice? 

On the whole, then, we see that the neutral interests in modern 
society really lay at the foundation of the four rules, that these same 
interests are, upon the whole, on the side of the less important ex- 
emption which we advocate, and that they must instinctively move 
forward to endeavor to put an end to all war. I say nothing of human 
and Christian feelings, which will vote on the side of neutral interests. 

It only remains, according to my plan, to speak for a moment of 
efforts made in the way of diplomacy and of the opinions which have 
been expressed in favor of the exemption of all innocent property on 
the sea from capture. When in 1856 Mr. Marcy made his answer to 
the invitations given to our Government to adhere to the Declaration 
of Paris, it is said that the wider exemption of which we speak “ was 
favorably received by France, Russia, and other maritime powers, but 
met with no encouragement from Great Britain.” It was even said, 
as we learn from Mr. Cobden’s writings, by a member of the British 
Cabinet, that a stipulation to this effect would not be respected in time 
of war, to which a fair answer would be that the same objection would 
lie against every inconvenient treaty, and especially the existing four 
rules, and that prize courts ought to respect and would respect an in- 
ternational rule like this, whatever attitude their Government might 
take. After the accession of Mr. Buchanan to office, an additional 
change was proposed in the actual usages of nations. It was, that 
blockade should hereafter be abolished as far as all lawful commerce 
was concerned, vessels with contraband goods on board and government 
vessels only being subject to its operations. Owing to this new sug- 
gestion which the Government embraced, the minister at London was 
instructed in 1857 to suspend the negotiations which Mr. Marcy had 
initiated. But in 1859 Mr. Cass, then Secretary of State, made a 
modification in the proposition to reform the usages of marine warfare. 
The plan now, as suggested by our Government, was to restrict 
blockades to cases where “a land army was besieging a fortified place, 
and a fleet was employed to blockade it on the other side.” Blockades 
of strictly commercial ports and interruption of trade by blockade 
were to be prohibited. The British Government refused to enter into 
this proposition, when it was made to them, for the reason that the 
“system of commercial blockades was essential to British naval 
supremacy.” 

In the early part of the war Mr. Seward offered, on the part of the 
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United States, to accede to the Declarations of Paris; but as it was 
intended by him to bind the Southern Confederacy as well as the loyal 
States, France and England refused to accept of the accession on such 
a condition. 

In the war of 1866 between Prussia and Austria, the latter power 
made the following proclamation in regard to enemies’ property on the 
sea (May 13): “Vessels and their cargoes cannot, owihg to the bare 
fact that they belong te a country with which Austria is at war, be 
captured on the sea by Austrian vessels, nor be declared to be lawful 
prize by Austrian prize courts. This is on condition that the enemy 
observe strict reciprocity.” A Prussian ordinance of May 19, 1866, 
accepted of these advances, on the same rule of reciprocity, and in 
July of the same year Italy followed the example of the two northern 
kingdoms. This step on the part of Italy was, as I understand it, 
expressed in the code of commerce for the sea framed in the new 
kingdom, of which the article relating to this subject runs as follows: 
“ The seizure and capture by ships-of-war of the merchant vessels of 
an enemy are abolished, on condition of reciprocity, in favor of those 
powers which shall promise similar treatment in favor of Italian mer- 
chant vessels. This reciprocity of treatment shall depend either on 
the internal laws of a country, or on diplomatic conventions, or on 
express declarations made by the enemy before the opening of hostili- 
ties.” Austria then first introduced this principle into the usages of 
war, and Italy first made it a general rule, conditioned on reciprocity, 
for the future. 

Two years afterward, April 18, 1868, the North German Parliament 
unanimously passed a resolution authorizing the Government to secure, 
by diplomatic measures, as a principle of general international law, the 
rule of the inviolability of private property on the sea. The motion 
for such a law was made by Dr. Aegidi, a well-known publicist, and 
Professor at Bonn, and was ably supported by MM. Lesse, of Dantzig, 
and Schleiden. Aegidi, taking into view the unwillingness of the 
United States to accept the Declaration of Paris, and that Great 
Britain was not ready to agree that private property on the ocean 
should be inviolable, said that it was to be feared, in case of a war 
between these powers, that retrograde principles as to capture on the 
sea would get the better, and that neutral rights guarantied by the 
Treaty of Paris would anew be exposed to peril. It has been stated 
that in conformity with this vote the minister of the Confederation 
had been instructed to enter into negotiations with the United States 
on this subject, but it is not known that they came to any practical 
result. 


In the same year, 1868, in which the German Parliament passed 
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these resolutions, the subject of them was agitated elsewhere. In Eng- 
land the subject came up before the section of International Law in 
the Social Science Association, which met at Birmingham, and over 
which Mr. W. Vernon Harcourt presided. Three gentlemen submitted 
papers in favor of the immunity of private property on the sea during 
war; but in Lord Hobart’s paper there is this qualifying opinion: 
“The result of the inquiry is that private property ought, as a rule, 
to be exempt during the war from capture at sea, and that if there is 
to be any exception to this rule, it is in the case of the merchant ships 
and crews, as distinct from the merchandise of belligerent States.” A 
most unmeaning remark, unless it were intended to oppose the im- 
munity in question, because if merchant ships and crews were to be 
exempt, usage would continue as it does now, belligerent vessels would 
give place during war to neutral ones, as merchandise would then be 
safe. Mr. Vernon Harcourt took the other side, and afterward ad- 
dressed a letter to the “ Times,” still further explaining his views in 
reply to some remarks which our minister, Mr. Reverdy Johnson, had 
made upon his opinion expressed at Manchester. The main point in 
this letter is the inquiry whether the abrogation of the present rule 
will tend to diminish or increase the evils of war. This he decides 
‘strongly in the negative, of course not on historical grounds, for there 


is as yet no experience, but on grounds of common sense. It is not 
true that merchants are an innocent class, and therefore ought to be 
unaffected in their trade by war. “ Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden,” he 
says, “on occasion of the Chinese war, had some experience of the 
feeling which prevails when the interests of trade are favorable rather 
than adverse to war. The merchant belonging to a responsible class 
is far more responsible for war than soldiers or sailors. If merchants 


were against a war, in England, at least, no war could be made. 
Again, he says that it is said on all sides that private property on the 
sea ought to be free from capture because the same property on the 
land is free. To this he makes the very sufficient answer that property 
on the land is not free from liability to be taken without compensation, 
or destroyed, and that these are sufficient reasons to distinguish be- 
tween the treatment of the two kinds of property. 

This is not the place to reiterate what has been said on the opposite 
side. War in general is against the interests of merchants, and cuts 
off their resources to help their country. If a war is popular with this 
class of persons, because a brisk trade arises in articles contraband of 
war, the demoralizing influence of such a commerce —not to speak of 
its risks — ought to be taken into account by upright governments. 
If it is popular with them because great principles are at stake, they 
share this feeling with the rest of the political society. 
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Mr. Vernon Harcourt quotes Mr. Horsfall as saying in Parliament 
that this question is of paramount importance to England, for the 
reason, as the context of his words seems to show, that she has a pow- 
erful navy and a vast mercantile marine. But suppose England at war 
with the United States, where privateering is still allowable. Of course 
England could send out privateers also in such a case as this. But let 
the trade of the United States be carried on in German and French 
vessels, the Declaration of Paris would prevent British vessels from 
touching such vessels, while the privateers of this country could scour 
the ocean against British commerce. Or if England also should with- 
draw her trading vessels, what great good then would a large fleet of 
vessels of war do on the ocean ? 

But to return to the measures of governments relating to the subject 
before us. At the beginning of the Franco-German war of 1870, prop- 
ositions emanated from both nationalities similar to those of Austria 
in 1866. M. Garnier-Pagés, in the first days of July, “demanded ur- 
gency,” as the French phrase in legislative proceedings is, that is, called 
for the immediate consideration of a motion containing, among other 
humane provisions, this one: “ That capture and prize by public ships 
of enemies’ commercial vessels, belonging to nations which, before dec- 
laration of war, shall have accepted or shall accept reciprocity,” should 
be abolished. The immediate consideration was granted, but, says M. 
Calvo (vol. ii. sec. 953, p. 268), the rapid and unexpected march of 
events prevented the proposition from being followed out. The King 
of Prussia, on the other hand, made an ordinance, dated July 18, 1870, 
declaring that French commercial vessels should not be subject to be 
captured and seized by the Federal fleet, excepting such ones as would 
be liable to capture under a neutral flag. 

During the Franco-German war, shipments were made of materials 
for war from Great Britain, and it will be recollected how a large num- 
ber of guns sold by our government, as well as other implements of 
war, were sent to France from the United States. As far as the ex- 
portations from this country were concerned, they were in a certain 
sense legalized by an article of the Treaty of 1785, between the United 
States and Prussia, which article, after its expiration, was revived in 
1799, and again in 1828. The article with the rest of the treaty could 
_ have ceased to have effect in 1840, and afterward on twelve months’ no- 
tice, but was still in force. It stipulated that when either of the con- 
tracting parties was at war with a third power, and the citizens or 
subjects of the other being neutral, should convey goods called contra- 
band to the enemy, such goods, if intercepted by the vessels of the 
other party, should not be liable to confiscation or condemnation, and be 
a loss of property to individuals. The goods might be detained on pay- 
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ment of the loss growing out of the detention, or the other party might 
appropriate them, paying, according to the practice called preémption, 
a reasonable price therefor. A most falsely humane provision to sup- 
port a villainous trade. The English had no such treaty with Prussia, 
and the latter claimed that export of contraband of war ought to be 
prevented by the neutral within his own jurisdiction. Against the 
United States no complaint could be made. It was this experience, as 
is said by M. Kusserow, of Berlin, in a very recent article of the Re- 
view for International Law, published at Ghent, that rendered Prince 
Bismarck indisposed to enter into treaties touching the inviolability 
of private property on the sea, unless responsibility of neutrals for ex- 
port of contraband should be joined to it. This the English could 
not agree to, as it would make a great addition to their police and de- 
tective forces necessary. But the demand seems to the writer of this 
paper a most just one, and he may be permitted to say that it is one 
which, on various occasions since 1860, he has advocated. 

In 1871 a commercial treaty between the United States and the 
kingdom of Italy was made, which carried out this principle of ex- 
emption of private property on the high seas from capture in the 
following terms (article 12): — 

“The high contracting parties agree that in the unfortunate event of 
a war between them, the private property of their respective citizens 
and subjects with the exception of contraband of war, shall be exempt 
from capture or seizure, on the high seas or elsewhere, by the armed 
vessels or by the military forces of either party, it being understood 
that this exemption shall not extend to vessels and their cargoes which 
may attempt to enter a port blockaded by the naval forces of either 
party.’’ 

This treaty, which was to continue in force five years at least, and 
not to be terminated thereafter without twelve months’ notice, is pe- 
culiar in this respect, that it abandons the, principle of “continuous 
voyages,” which our courts applied in the late war; for it is actual 
attempt and not ultimate purpose to enter a blockaded port that is 
made one of the exceptions to the exemptions conceded by the parties. 

Thus it has appeared that at different times the United States, Aus- 
tria, the North German Confederation, Italy, France, have in a direct 
way expressed the desire that private property on the sea should be 
inviolable unless engaged in unlawful traffic. Russia and the Nether- 
lands are understood to be favorable to the introduction of this principle 
into the law of nations. Only Great Britain has regarded the rule as 
undesirable. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Hamburg and of Bremen have passed 
resolutions declaring such exemption to be desirable. At the instigation 
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of the Chamber of Bremen, Professor Aegidi, already mentioned, and 
M. Klanhold published a work in 1867, entitled “ Frei Shiff Unter Feindes 
Flagge,” which is a collection of the documents relating to the attempts 
to improve Maritime Law since 1856. -In the same year also Prof. 
Ercole Vidari, Professor of Commercial Law at Padua, published there 
a work entitled, “ Del Rispetto della Proprieta Privata Fra Gli Stati 
in Guerra,” which has been translated into French. _M. Cauchy’s work 
entitled “ Respect de la Proprieté Privaté dans la Guerre Maritime,” in 
which he advocates the same exemption, appeared at Paris in 1866. 
He had already presented a memoir on the same subject to the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. In his work on international maritime 
law crowned by the same Academy in 1862, M. Cauchy thus expresses 
himself: “Commercial liberty on the sea will have passed through the 
same phases with the civil liberty of nations. It will have been at first 
relative, and limited to the recognition of the rights of neutrals. Then 
it will become, we hope, complete and absolute for the commerce of the 
belligerents themselves, on condition that commerce will be neutral, 
confining itself to the transportation of innocent articles alone.” Dr. 
Ludwig Gessner, a German, writing in French in the same strain, while 
admitting the difficulty which this exemption must encounter in gaining 
the maritime powers over to its side, expresses the hope that it will ul- 
timately triumph, and adds that “it has its source in the perfectly just 
principle that ever ought to be carried on between states only, and that 
it is favored by great mercantile interests.” M. Calvo, in his treatise 
on the law of nations (ed. 2, 1870-1872, ii. 261), one of the most ex- 
tensive and the best of modern times, says that “the inviolability of 
private property, if not susceptible of an immediate and universal ap- 
plication, at all events constitutes an immovable principle, to which 
the progress of modern ideas is giving an impulse, and the adoption of 
which by international law we may henceforth affirm (Proclamer).” 
And if the author of this paper may be permitted to quote from himself 
as long ago as 1860, when the first edition of his “Introduction to the 
Study of International Law” was published, he used the following lan- 
guage (p. 320): “ We must profess that we indulge the ‘ pious chimera,’ 
as it has been called, that all private property on the seas engaged in a 
lawful trade to permitted ports ought to cross the seas in safety. We 
have the sanction of Franklin and of sober propositions made by our 
Government for regarding such a rule as both desirable and practicable ; 
we must esteem it nearer to justice, and certainly to humanity, than the 
present inequality of risk on the two elements.” 

We conclude our paper with a brief notice of the opinions of a great 


British statesman, whose voice was ever raised in favor of freedom of 
14 
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commerce, free transmission of property, the elevation of the laboring 
classes, the deliverance of the slave from his yoke, and who has had 
more to do in shaping the commercial policy of England than any other 
man of our times. We refer, of course, to Mr. Cobden. He desired, 
as he says in his letter to H. Ashworth, to see three grand reforms 
carried out : — 

1. The exemption of all private property from capture. 

2. The restriction of blockades “to naval arsenals and to towns be- 
sieged at the same time on land, with the exception of articles contra- 
band of war.” By this last clause he must mean that blockading ships 
ought, in his judgment, to examine merchant vessels at the mouth of 
the harbors besieged on land and by sea. In other words, as com- 
mercial ports not besieged on the land are not to be blockaded at sea, 
the trade in contraband of war is to be less watched than now. 

3. Merchant vessels of neutrals on the high seas to be exempt from 
“visitation of alien government vessels in time of war as well as in 
time of peace.” 

It is added by Prof. Thorold Rogers, in his “ Cobden and Political 
Opinions” (1873, page 144), as a fact “pretty generally known,” that 
after the proposals made by Mr. Cass, in 1859, Lord Palmerston was 
not indisposed to renew negotiations on the subject, and that there was 
actually some progress made toward fulfilling the suggestions of Cobden 
and the original propositions of the American Government. And he 
attributes the dropping of the subject to the changes on this side of the 
water. 

We hold the humanity, the regard for the interests of the working 
classes, the peace policy, and the free trade principles of Mr. Cobden, 
in the highest respect, but we cannot help feeling that he takes away 
too much power from belligerents. His views are dictated by regard 
for several interests, such as political economy interprets them to be, 
and not by a feeling of justice. Why should he wish to have it made 
internationally unlawful to blockade a place by sea which is not also 
blockaded by land, or to blockade only naval arsenals? Is it not wrong 
in itself to supply contraband of war? But he would make the trade 
in contraband practically free. Iam unable to see any justice, morality, 
or-humanity in such a policy. The necessity of prohibiting contraband 
effectually before it leaves the neutral’s ports is shown by late history 
too evidently to be doubted. The necessity, also, of strict blockade is 
equally apparent. The notion, into which our Government once fell, 
that ports not invested by land as well as by sea ought to be free of en- 
trance to vessels, seems to be so absurd and to be made so by the light 
of: recent history that it will. probably be never repeated. The restric- 
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tion of blockades to naval arsenals and to such places as are besieged 
on land, also is at once met by the decisive objection that in these days 
of railroads the free entrance of contraband goods and their easy con- 
veyance on the land from place to place would render the operations of 
war ineffectual. The naval arsenal would be soon supplied with mu- 
nitions of war landed hundreds of miles away. 








CONFERENCE OF BOARDS OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
HELD aT New York, May 21 AnD 22, 1874. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE importance of collecting and distributing information upon 
Sanitary topics early impressed itself on the American Social Science 
Association, and led to the organization of a Department Committee 
by which much useful work has been done. During the present year 
the American Public Health Association having become fully organ- 
ized, our own Association came into communication with it, and with 
the cordial codperation of its Secretary, Dr. Harris, a Conference of 
State and City Boards of Health was invited in connection with the 
General Meeting in May. From information then communicated by 
Dr. Harris and from the correspondence of the Secretary of the 
American Social Science Association, the following facts have been 
obtained in regard to Boards of Health in States and Cities through- 
out the United States. The information given is incomplete, and per- 
haps in some respects inexact, but it is deemed best to publish it here, 
in the hope of completing and correcting it. 





There are now eight States that have established either a central 
Board of Health for the whole State, or a Sanitary Commission, 
charged with the preliminary work of such a Board. These are, in the 
order of the establishment of these Boards, Massachusetts, Louisiana, 
California, Minnesota, Virginia, Michigan, Maryland, and New Jersey. 
Concerning the first named five, Dr. Harris says, — 


The experience and example of the central Board of Health in each of the 
five States that first organized such a State Board, may now serve as useful 
guides to the successful organization of a State Board of Health, in each 
State that will seek to establish a General Sanitary System. Each State may 
require to have various and essential modifications of any framework of a 
General Sanitary Act that might be perfectly adapted to another common- 
wealth. The State law on this subject in Minnesota would not be completely 
adapted to the necessities or to certain existing statutes and necessary usages 
in New York, or in Massachusetts, nor would the Massachusetts law answer for 
Minnesota, Michigan, Virginia, and California. It will be seen, upon exami- 
nation of the annexed outline of the special Acts under which each of the five 
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State Boards has respectively been established, that the friends of sanitary 
improvement in each State, will manifestly need carefully to forecast the 
amount of general and intelligent codperation which the people will put forth 
in the duties of sanitary administration. The law itself may and always 
should be an educator, but the laws and ordinances that are successful as edu- 
cators must be so framed and administered as to elicit popular and exact in- 
quiries and increase the general knowledge and appreciation of the objects for 
which such laws exist. 

The vital importance of local sanitary authority is already exemplified in 
every State of the Union: and the fact must be conceded, that the faithful- 
ness, efficiency, and permanency of good influence of the local Boards of 
Health in the rural districts, as well as in most larger towns, cannot be thor- 
oughly secured without the central influence and certain kinds of authority of 
the State Board. Thus far each one of the State Boards has succeeded in 
awakening in the communities of the State an increased regard for the right 
and duty of every district, town, and neighborhood, to invoke the continued 
aids of law and instruction, to protect the interests of life and health. 


A CONCISE DIGEST AND COMPARISON OF THE LEADING FEATURES OF 
THE SPECIAL ACTS BY WHICH THE STATE BOARDS OF HEALTH HAVE 
BEEN ESTABLISHED IN SIX STATES OF THE UNION. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 
[By Act passed in June, 1869.] 

‘¢ Seven persons shall constitute the Board of Health and Vital Statistics,” 
appointed by the Governor, “with advice and consent of the Council,” and 
hold office for seven years, one appointment or reappointment being made 
every year. “ Sanitary investigations and inquiries in respect to the people, 
the causes of disease, and especially of epidemics,’’ constitute the chief duty 
of the Board. It also advises the government in regard to the location of 
public buildings. The Secretary is the executive and only salaried member 
of the Board. 

BOARD OF HEALTH OF LOUISIANA. 

There are nine members of the Board, a majority of whom are appointed 
by the Governor, and a minority by the Municipal Council of New Orleans. 
This Board has full authority over all matters relating to “ Quarantine for the 
protection of the State.” It also has charge of the sanitary police and health 
government of New Orleans. The powers of this Board are inadequate to 
the peculiar exigencies that are associated with the nature of yellow fever 
epidemics. But the chief deficit in the State sanitary powers of Louisiana, 
is that they do not require the establishment of local health boards in all the 
parishes of the State. The Louisiana State Board of Health has not been 
commissioned or empowered to enter upon hygienic inquiries or the general 
duties which characterize the Massachusetts Board of Health. 


STATE BOARD OF HEALTH OF CALIFORNIA. 
This Board was organized in 1870. It consists of seven physicians, who 
hold office for four years. Their appointment is vested in the Governor alone. 
The functions of this Board are defined in the same concise and general 
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phraseology, as are those of the Massachusetts Board of Health, and by the 
Act its members were instructed to devise and report “some scheme whereby 
medical and vital statistics of sanitary value may be obtained.” 


STATE BOARD OF HEALTH OF MINNESOTA. 


This Board was organized in the spring of 1872. It consists of seven phy- 
sicians, who hold office four years, under appointment from the Governor. The 
members of the State Board are required to ‘‘ place themselves in communi- 
cation with local boards of health, the hospitals, asylums, and public insti- 
tutions throughout the State,” and “take cognizance of the interests of 
health and life among the citizens generally.” To these duties are added all 
the functions which Massachusetts, Louisiana, and California have respectively 
assigned their State Boards of Health. A supplementary Act has enjoined 
upon every town and city in the State, the duty of establishing a local board 
of health; and the State Board is authorized to enfcrce this duty, and required 
to advise and aid the local board. The Secretary of State, who has general 
charge of vital statistics, under an old law, is required to seek the counsel and 
aid of the State Board of Health in the Bureau of Vital Registration. 


STATE BOARD OF HEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Organized in the spring of 1872, and consisting of seven members, all of 
whom must be physicians, three being residents of the city of Richmond, and 
four from different sections of the State, this “Board of Health and Vital 
Statistics” was set at work, with the strict injunction that it “shall not in any 
way be a charge upon the State.’’ Its functions are precisely like those of 
the State Board of California. 


STATE BOARD OF HEALTH OF MICHIGAN. 


This Board was organized in 1873. The phraseology of the Act to erect 
the Board and define its functions, is here quoted. It needs to be mentioned 
that other laws in Michigan provide for local boards of health and establish 
a system of Vital Statistics. 

SecTION 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, That a board is 
hereby established which shall be known under the name and style of the 
“ State Board of Health.’’ It shall consist of seven members as follows: Six 
members who shall be appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate, and a secretary, as provided in section four of this act. The six mem- 
bers first appointed shall be so designated by the Governor that the term of 
office of two shall expire every two years, on the last day of January. Here- 
after, the Governor, with the consent of the Senate, shall biennially appoint 
two members to hold their offices for six years, ending January thirty-first. 
Any vacancy in said Board may be filled, until the next regular session of 
the Legislature, by the Governor. 

Sect. 2. The State Board of Health shall have the general supervision of 
the interests of health and life of the citizens of this State. They shall es- 
pecially study the vital statistics of this State, and endeavor to make intelli- 
gent and profitable use of the collected records of deaths and of sickness 
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among the people; they shall make sanitary investigations and inquiries re- 
specting the causes of disease, and especially of epidemics; the causes of mor- 
tality, and the effects of localities, employments, conditions, ingesta, habits 
and circumstances on the health of the people. They shall, when required, 
or when they deem it best, advise officers of the government, or other State 
boards, in regard to the location, drainage, water supply, disposal of excreta, 
heating, and ventilation of any public institution or building. They shall from 
time to time recommend standard works on the subject of hygiene for the use 
of the schools of the State. 

Sect. 3. The Board shall meet quarterly at Lansing, and at such other places 
and times as they may deem expedient. A majority shall be a quorum for the 
transaction of business. They shall choose one of their number to be their 
president, and may adopt rules and by-laws subject to the provisions of this 
act. They shall have authority to send their secretary, or a committee of the 
Board to any part of the State, when deemed necessary to investigate the 
cause of any special or unusual disease or mortality. 


Sections 4 and 5 provide for the election and services of a Secretary, and 
specify his functions under the Board. 

Sections 6 and 7 relate to expenditures. 

Sect. 8. It shall be the duty of the health physician, and also of the clerk 
of the local board of health in each township, city, and village in this State, 
at least once in each year, to report to the State Board of Health their pro- 
ceedings, and such other facts required, on blanks and in accordance with in- 
structions received from said State Board. They shall also make special 
reports whenever required to do so by the State Board of Health. 

Sect. 9. In order to afford to this Board better advantages for obtaining 
knowledge important to be incorporated with that collected through special 
investigations and from other sources, it shall be the duty of all officers of the 
State, the physicians of all mining or other incorporated companies, and the 
president or agent of any company chartered, organized, or transacting busi- 
ness under the laws of this State, so far as practicable, to furnish to the State 
Board of Health any information bearing upon public health which may be 
requested by said Board for the purpose of enabling it better to perform its 
duties of collecting and distributing useful knowledge on this subject. 

Sect. 10. The Secretary of the State Board of Health shall be the super- 
intendent of vital statistics. Under the general direction of the Secretary of 
State, he shall collect these statistics, and prepare and publish the report re- 
quired by law relating to births, marriages, and deaths. 

In regard to the respective powers of State and of local Boards, Dr. 
Harris says, — 

The local Boards of Health should have authority to inspect all school 
rooms, and to advise with the Boards of Education concerning matters affect- 
ing life and health. The State and local Boards of Health should be required 
by law to make a faithful sanitary inspection and inquiry in every Hospital, Med- 
ical Dispensary, Asylum, Reformatory and Penal institution every year, and 
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as much oftener as circumstances may warrant; and such inspections and duties 
should be carefully supervised in some degree by the State Board of Health 
aided by counsel or information given by the State Board of Public Charities. 
A chapter in each yearly Report of the Health Boards, — State and local, — 
should comprise a careful statement of results, etc., in this class of duties. 
The usefulness, dignity, or permanent influence and success of the local sani- 
tary authority will be promoted if the State authority and aid can be extended 
to the local officers, when proper, in matters of local inspection and inquiry 
upon subjects of general as well as local interest. The purpose and duty of 
harmonious codperation between the State and local Boards should be ob- 
vious to the people. By such influences may the people be kept interested in 
the sanitary duties that pertain to their own localities and affairs. The cen- 
tralization of authority relating to the administration of sanitary laws may 
become desirable at some future time, but it would be impolitic and contrary 
to the well known preferences of the people and the usages of civil govern- 
ment in the primary areas of political or civil organization, to control the ad- 
ministration of Health Laws so as to fail to incite and even require the in- 
habitants to maintain and obey local authority. 


In addition to what is stated above, it may be said that the reports 
of these State Boards are all annual except that from California, which 
is made biennially, and that from Michigan, which may become bi- 
ennial. The Michigan Board made its first report in the present year, 
and all the State Boards have issued reports in 1874, except that of 
Maryland, which will report first in 1875. The Massachusetts Report 
(the fifth annual volume) this year contains almost as many pages as 
those from the other six States put together. Its pages this year num- 
ber 566; while California prints less than 240 pages; Louisiana, 203 ; 
Virginia, 15 pages; Minnesota, 98; and Michigan, 101. In Michigan 
however, there are special reports and collections of statistics edited 
by members of the Board. The Board of Health of Virginia, estab- 
lished in 1872, has made two brief reports. Minnesota established its 
Board of Health about a month after Virginia had done so; and there, 
also, we find two annual reports. Louisiana had a kind of State Board 
of Health in 1866, and perhaps earlier, which was reorganized in 
1870; and Maryland has just created one, which was organized on the 
4th of May, 1874. California created such a Board in 1870; and it has 
made two biennial reports. New Jersey has not yet established a 
Board of Health, but last winter organized a preliminary “ Sanitary 
Commission,” which will probably result in a permanent Health Board. 

The names of the members of State Boards of Health will be found 
under each State in the following Abstract, which is compiled from 
letters sent by the Secretaries of each State in reply to questions asked 
of them in December, 1873, by the Social Science Association. Those 
States have been placed first on the list which have either a good sys- 
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tem of registration or a State Board of Health, or both. It is believed 
that Massachusetts takes precedence of all the States in its system of 
Registration, which has been in force for more than thirty years. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND VITAL STATISTICS. 
Abstract of Answers from all the States of the Union. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


It is now thirty-two years since the new Registration System of Massachu- 
setts was established by law,—the Act for that purpose having been ap- 
proved March 3, 1842. But although this Act for the first time required re- 
turns to be made to the Secretary of the Commonwealth of all Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, yet laws in force for centuries had required a record of such 
events to be kept in the towns and cities. An Act was passed, as early as 
1639, ordering “that the days of every marriage, birth, and death of every per- 
son within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts,” should be recorded. By sub- 
sequent Acts, passed between that time and 1657, “ parents, masters, guard- 
ians, executors, and administrators” were required to deliver to the town clerk 
the names of such persons belonging to them as had been born or died. 
Every “ new married man ’’ was likewise required to deliver the certificate of 
his marriage to the town clerk to be recorded. And the town clerk was 
obliged to make a copy of these records, quarterly or annually, and transmit it 
to the clerk of the County Court in which the town was situated, to be by 
him recorded. Fees were allowed each town clerk, paid by the person ob- 
taining the record, for recording every birth, marriage, or death, and penalties 
were imposed on him and others for neglect. Similar laws were passed 
about the same time in Plymouth Colony. They were reénacted under the 
charter of 1692, and continued in force until the Revolution, excepting the 
provision requiring returns to be made to the County Courts, which was 
omitted. In 1785 and 1795 the laws on the subject were revised, and Acts 
were passed, which, being incorporated in the Revised Statutes of 1836, con- 
tinued nominally in force until the Act of 1842 took effect. 

The Act of 1842 was greatly improved by the Act of March 16, 1844, which 
was again modified by the Act of May 2, 1849. At the general revision of 
the Statutes in 1859-60, further improvements were made in the Registration 
Laws, which now remain substantially as they stand in the General Statutes 
of 1860. The returns from the cities and towns are made to the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, by whom they are compiled and published. For some 
years they have been edited by the late Secretary of the State Board of 
Health, Dr. George Derby. 

The State Board of Health was organized in 1869. Its present members 
are H. I. Bowditch, M. D., of Boston, Chairman ; J. C. Hoadley, of Lawrence; 
David L. Webster, of Boston; Richard Frothingham, of Boston; R. T. 
Davis, M. D., of Fall River ; T. B. Newhall, of Lynn; Charles F. Folsom, 
M. D., of Boston, Secretary. 

There are boards of health in most of the twenty cities of Massachusetts, 
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but very few of these except that of Boston are efficiently organized under 
the direction of medical men, and their reports are of little value. The 
Health Department of Boston was reorganized in 1873, and now consists of 
three members armed with ample powers, which have been vigorously exer- 
cised of late. 

CALIFORNIA. 


No registration is required by law, and no returns or reports are made, 
except by the State Board of Health established in 1870. There are no city 
boards of health. The members of the State Board are: Henry Gibbons, Sr., 
M. D., President, San Francisco ; L. C. Lane, M. D., San Francisco; F. W. 
Todd, M. D., Stockton; A. B. Stout, M. D., San Francisco; Luke Robinson, 
M. D., Calusa; J. I. Montgomery, M. D., Sacramento; Thomas M. Logan, 
M. D., Secretary, Sacramento. 


LOUISIANA. 


Registration is required but not enforced, and no returns are made to the 
Secretary of State. There is a State Board of Health, and a city Board of 
Health at New Orleans. The members of the Sate Board are: C. B. White, 
M. D., President, New Orleans; John S. Walton, A. W. Smith, M. D.; H. 
D. Baldwin, M. D.; W. H. Hire, M. D.; B. Maas, M. D.; S. C. Russell, M. 
D., New Orleans, Secretary. 


VIRGINIA. 


Registration is required by law; reports of births and deaths are made to the 
auditor of the State, but are not published annually. There is a State Board 
of Health, established in 1872. There are city boards of health at Richmond, 
Norfolk, Petersburg, Lynchburg, Alexandria, and Stanton, but only the first 
makes reports. The State Board of Health consists of these members: 
James L. Cabell, M. D., President, Charlottesville; Levin S. Joynes, M. D., 
Secretary, Richmond; J. Grattan Cabell, M. D., Richmond; George Ross, 
M. D., Richmond; Landon B. Edwards, M. D., Richmond; A. M. Faunt- 
leroy, M. D., Staunton; John W. Lawson, M. D., Isle of Wight County. 


MINNESOTA. 


Registration required by law and the publication of vital statistics made 
annually since 1870. There is a State Board of Health established in 1872, 
the members of which are: D. W. Hand, St. Paul, President; N. B. Hill, 
Minneapolis ; V. Smith, Duluth ; G. D. Winch, Blue Earth City; Franklin 
Staples, Winona; A. E. Senkler, St. Cloud; Charles N. Hewitt, Red Wing, 
Secretary. 

MICHIGAN. 


Registration required by law; the returns are made to the Secretary of 
State, and published annually. A State Board of Health was established in 
1873, the members of which are: Homer O. Hitchcock, M. D., President, 
Kalamazoo ; Zenas E. Bliss, M. D., Grand Rapids ; Robert C. Kedzie, M. D., 
Lansing; Rev. Charles H. Brigham, Ann Arbor ; Henry F. Lyster, M. D., 
Detroit ; Rev. John S. Goodman, Saginaw ; Henry B. Baker, M. D., Secretary, 
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Lansing. Dr. Baker is also Superintendent of Vital Statistics, ex officio, and 
editor of the annual registration reports, four of which have been issued.1 


MARYLAND. 


Registration is required but not enforced ; returns are not made by physi-. 
cians. A State Board of Health was established in 1874, and there is also a 
city Board of Health in Baltimore. The members of the State Board are: 
Nathan R. Smith, M. D., Baltimore; C. W. Chancellor, M. D., Baltimore; 
E. Lloyd Howard, M. D., Baltimore; J. Robert Ward, M. D., Baltimore 
County ; Charles M. Ellis, M. D., Cecil County. 


VERMONT. 


Registration is required, and reports have been published annually since 
1857, under direction of Secretary of State. There is no State Board of 
Health, and no city boards. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Registration is required, and an excellent system has been in force for years ; 
reports having been published annually since 1853. There is no State Board 
of Health, but a city board in Providence. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Registration is required and reports of much value are annually published 
by the State Librarian. There is no State Board of Health. 


NEW YORK. 


Registration is required, but not enforced ; no reports have been made for 
several years. There is no State Board of Health and no records of the 
local boards or officers are kept at Albany. City Boards of Health exist in 
New York, Rochester, Brooklyn, Troy, Buffalo, and other cities. The Brook- 
lyn City Board was organized in 1873 (May 8); the Troy Board established 
in 1843; the Rochester Board in 1832. 


NEW JERSEY. 

There is no State Board of Health with full powers. Registration is re- 
quired by law, and annual reports are made by the Secretary of State. There 
are city Boards of Health at Trenton, Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, and 
New Brunswick. The city Board was established at Trenton in 1850; its 
reports are published in the newspapers. The reports of the Newark City 
Board are published with the city documents. The returns of births and 
deaths are prepared and published annually from townships in New Jersey 
by the Secretary of State, but these are yet very imperfect, though growing 
better year by year. A Sanitary Commission, of which Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, 
of Metuchin, is chairman, was established in New Jersey by the Legislature 
of 1874. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


No registration is required, and no reports are made of births, deaths, etc., 
by the State authorities. There is no State Board of Health, but there are 


1 See Dr. Baker’s Paper on a subsequent page. 
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city boards at Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Allentown, 
Lancaster, Reading, Carlisle, and Lebanon. In Philadelphia there is a good 
system of registration and annual reports are made. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


(No information received.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
No registration required by law, and no reports are published. There is 
no State Board of Health, and no city board. 


ALABAMA. 
(No information received.) 
GEORGIA. 


No registration is required and no returns are made, except of marriages in 
the counties. There is no State Board of Health, and no city boards. 


ARKANSAS. 
No registration is required, and there are no reports of births, marriages, 
etc., no State Board of Health, and no city boards. 
FLORIDA. 


No registration is required by law, no State or City Board of Health. 


TEXAS. 
Registration is required, but not enforced; no reports are made. There is 
no State Board of Health, and no city board that makes reports. 
ILLINOIS. 
No registration is required and no reports are made. Marriages are re- 
corded by the county clerks. All the large cities have boards of health. 
INDIANA. 


No registration is required and no reports are made. There is no State 
Board of Health. 
IOWA. 


No registration is required and no reports are made. There is no State 
Board of Health, and no city board. 
WISCONSIN. 


Registration is required but not well enforced; reports are made by the 
Secretary of State and published annually. There is no State Board of 
Health, but a city board at Milwaukee. 


MAINE. 


No registration is required by law; there is no State Board of Health, 
a city board exists at Portland. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Registration is required by law, and returns are made to Secretary of State, 
but only half of the towns make any, and they are not published. There 
is no State or City Board of Health. 


KENTUCKY. 
(No information received.) 
KANSAS. 


No registration is required and no reports are made; there is no State 
Board of Health, and no city boards. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


No registration is required and no reports are made; there is no State 
Board of Health, but city boards at Vicksburg and Natchez. 


MISSOURI. 
No registration is enforced and no reports are made by the State. No 
State Board of Health exists, but a city board in St. Louis. 
NEBRASKA. 
Registration is required but not enforced ; no printed reports by Secretary 
of State are made. No State Board of Health. 
NEVADA. 
(No information received.) 
OHIO. 


Registration is required by law, but is very imperfect, and there is no State 
Board of Health; city boards of health exist in all the large cities; the 
Cleveland Board was established in 1836. At Cincinnati there is a city 
registration of births and deaths. 

OREGON. 


No registration is required by law, except of marriages. There is no 
State Board of Health, and no city board. 


TENNESSEE. 


No registration is required, and there is no State Board of Health, or active 
city board. 


CONFERENCE OF BOARDS OF HEALTH. 
Thursday morning, May 21, was devoted to a conference between 
the Health Boards of different States and cities and members of the 
Executive Committee of the Association. Professor Charles F. Chandler, 
President of the New York Board of Health, presided. Dr. Bowditch, 
the Chairman of the Massachusetts State Board, and Dr. R.T. Davis, a 
member of the same commission ; Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, Chairman of the 
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New Jersey Sanitary Commission; Professor Edward Lloyd Howard 
and Dr. Charles M. Ellis of the Maryland Board; Dr. D. F. Lincoln, 
Mrs. Dall, of Boston, and others, took part in the discussion. The 
topics under discussion were the formation and powers of State Boards 
of Health, local Boards and their powers, and the operation of the 
methods of procuring the statistics of births, deaths, and marriages. 

Dr. Bowpircx, of Boston, Chairman of the Massachusetts Board, 
opened the discussion with a description of the difficulties which 
attended the organization of the State Board of Health in Massachu- 
setts, and said that now it was so appreciated that if the Legislature 
were to abolish it the people would demand its reappointment. He 
believed in the appointment of men of other professions, in addition 
to the medical profession. On the Massachusetts Board they had had 
lawyers and engineers, and business men who could look at things in 
a business way. There were seven members, all of high standing in 
their departments. It was unfortunate to have a Board entirely com- 
posed of physicians, who look at matters too much from their own 
standpoint. 

Dr. Robert T. Davis, of the Massachusetts State Board, speaking of 
the powers of the local boards, said it was impossible to grant by 
statute greater powers than local boards already have under the 
common law. The extent is limited only by the measure of the emer- 
gency, if they choose to exercise them. Of course they hesitate to 
exercise them. Mr. Sanborn said that it had been his experience that 
in very many towns of Massachusetts there was great neglect of the 
matters of public health. The question of a possible conflict between 
the State and local boards was then discussed, but this was stated by 
Dr. Bowditch, from his experience, to be unlikely. Dr. Davis said 
there seemed to be a tendency among the local boards to throw off 
their duties upon the State boards. 

Professor Chandler, after giving a sketch of: the position of the 
Health Board in this city, said that the question of the economy in 
the establishment of health boards, the economy of sanitary regulations 
and their enforcement, had never been fully presented to the public. 
It seems, he said, that the idea of pecuniary advantage to the com- 
munity is an argument which should be used. 

The discussion next turned upon the registration of births and 
deaths. Mrs. Dall said it was not compulsory in Boston, and was 
therefore very untrustworthy. Professor Chandler said that in New 
York city the registration of deaths was very eomplete. The position of 
the city as an island rendered it impossible for a body to be taken away 
without a permit. The registration of births, although compulsory, 
was not so thorough. There was great difficulty in the registration of 
marriages, particularly of Catholics. 
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Professor Chandler favored the keeping of records in every town, 
and the sending of a summary report to the State Board. Dr. Elisha 
Harris, Registrar of the New York City Board, said that, while the 
records were much more perfect than formerly in New York City and 
Massachusetts, a system of canvassing was necessary to secure greater 
accuracy. Dr. Hunt, of the New Jersey Sanitary Commission, said 
that something was done to secure registration in New Jersey, but the 
system was imperfect. Dr. Harris said, alluding toa remark by Pro- 
fessor Chandler, that a former difficulty in obtaining accurate statistics 
was the unwillingness of Roman Catholic clergymen to make returns 
of marriages — a difficulty being gradually removed. But the statistics 
of some towns were very loosely kept. He knew of one where the 
deaths reported by the census takers were less than a quarter of the 
interments known to have taken place. Mrs. Dall said it was impossi- 
ble legally to prove any birth during the last twenty years in Boston. 

Dr. Harris then presented a paper on Registration, which, without 
being read in full, was received for printing. It is as follows : — 


VITAL REGISTRATION. — PUBLIC USES OF VITAL STATISTICS. 


As every science is based upon an accurate knowledge of facts to which it 
relates, so the completeness and practical usefulness of any science depend 
upon the breadth and thoroughness of the inquiries into the range, relations, 
and significance of the individual facts. The science of life and health, the 
laws of population, and the social state of the people, the expectation or 
chance of lives, and the preventable causes that abridge the length of life as 
well as diminish bodily health and soundness, depend upon a variety of con- 
ditions which must be accurately examined and compared in order to apply 
them to practical ends. Mortality tables and birth records as given to us in 
early times, fail to teach the truths which mankind most need to know con- 
cerning the causes that war against health prosperity in human lives. But 
in the progress of knowledge during the last fifty years the registration of 
vital statistics has come to signify something more important to the world 
than that each resident who came and departed in the ceaseless train of 
mortal life was “ born on such a day and died on such another.” Vital regis- 
tration and vital statistics comprise the “account current’ of human lives, 
together with balance-sheets and all the records, correspondence, and returns 
of factors, and the accounts of waste and repair, and of the assurance values 
of the living stock. Though the first elements of vital registration seem to 
be very simple and of ready arrangement for the book-keeping of a State in 
account with population, the chief fields of inquiry and practical information 
lie beyond the great records of the census of the people and public registers 
of the three grand epochs of a life-time — birth, marriage, and death. These 
first and essential records have become more and more complete and trust- 
worthy as our civilization advances. They should be perfect. Yet the fields 
of practical study and the sanitary and social duties lie further on, and 
they most concern individuals and families, legislatures and States. The 
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various direct uses of the records, as registered in a Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
are obvious, for families and estates as well as individuals are continually 
appealing to these records for defense and proof of their rights. There are, 
likewise, continual appeals to the total summaries of the registers to aid in 
the solution of various politico-social problems. And to the science of hygiene 
and the discovery of the conditions, removable causes, factors, and laws of 
epidemic and other diseases and the disasters that imperil and waste hunian 
life, vital statistics contribute the highest influence and most practical results. 
The ablest and most carefully accurate teacher of sanitary science in our 
time — Professor Parkes, of England — states: “ The fact that in modern 
times the subject of hygiene generally, and State medicine in particular, has 
commenced to attract so much the public attention, is undoubtedly owing to 
the application of statistics to public health. . . . . It is impossible for any 
nation, or for any government, to remain indifferent when, in figures that 
admit of no denial, the national amount of health and happiness, or disease 
and suffering, is determined. .... The establishment of the Registrar 
General’s office, in 1838, and the commencement of a system of accurately 
recording births and deaths, will hereafter be found to be, as far as the happi- 
ness of the people is concerned, one of the most important events of our 
time.” 1 The personal records and arithmetic of human life have pointed the 
way to sanitary investigation and reforms, and in return, the methods, the 
accuracy, completeness, and analysis of vital statistics have been incited by 
these noble and life-saving uses of such statistics. These new uses of the 
recorded facts that make up what are termed vital statistics not only marked 
the new era in public hygiene, but the value and variety of the practical 
applications of the facts which are found necessary for the special uses desired 
by sanitary students when they would inquire into the causation and pre- 
vention of evils which war against life have led to most important improve- 
ments and greatly increased thoroughness in the statistical records themselves, 
so that the definite accuracy and completeness of our statistical registration 
to-day immensely surpass the records of years past. 

The accuracy and completeness of the statement of facts, and the exercise 
of ceaseless patience in the accumulation and logical arrangement and study 
of them, will always determine the uses to which they should be applied. 
Vital statisttes conspicuously require such patient and logical study. The 
foundations for complete and accurate analysis of the registered facts in this 
branch of knowledge require the following conditions, namely : — 

1. That the census of population be complete and accurate. 

2. That the causes of death be correctly given. 

8. That the personal record, social and industrial relations, and the local 
and domiciliary circumstances of every death, shall be methodically and very 
accurately stated. 

4. That the current records of mortality shall be subjected to continual 
study and such grouping and analysis as shall bring the comparable facts 
into a concrete statement. 

5. That the registration of birth and marriage shall be as complete as the 


1 Practical Hygiene, by Dr. Parkes, p. xxii. 
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records of mortality, and that, as respects the individual records in this branch 
of vital registration, they should be perfect, in order that the full value and 
significance of all the records which are registered shall be insured to statistical 
and biological science, as well as to the persons represented in the registry. 

The perfectness of individual records is the very first condition of utility 
of vital statistics. The negligence of the duty of accuracy and completeness 
in the certificates of birth, marriage, or death, is inexcusable, and so is the 
neglect to return records of birth and marriage, under the plea that such 
statistics are valueless, except all births and marriages are registered. The 
fact is, that census and other registered statistics are never numerically com- 
plete. Even the statistics of armies and of revenues, which certainly ought 
to be absolutely complete, fall far short of numerical accuracy in some par- 
ticulars. But the most accurate and practically important deductions from 
any statistics are made from the masses of records which have been proved 
to be accurate and comparable, while the floating margins of incomplete and 
questionable records are defined and used for whatever values they may pos- 
sess. Let us consider some of these points for a moment. 


THE CENSUS OF POPULATION. 


No census is as complete and accurate as it is desirable it should be. But 
every successive enumeration of civilized people is becoming more and more 
accurate and complete. It is scarcely two hundred years ago that the best 
student of the laws of mortality in England said that until then he “had 
been frightened by that misunderstood example of King David (in enumerat- 
ing the people), from attempting any computation of the people of this 
populous place” (London). At that period it was a common thing for the 
people of London, even the high officials of the city, to speak of millions of 
city inhabitants, when the actual number was below 600,000, and for two 
centuries the record of births and deaths showed the total yearly burials, and 
gave only about two thirds as large a number for the total births. But as 
the city population continued to increase by its birth-rate as well as by immi- 
gration, there must have been error in the birth registration; and there was, 
for we find they counted only the baptisms and omitted the unchristened. 
This kind of error occurs in the writings upon some social statistics in our 
day, where only the returns given by physicians attending at births are 
quoted as the total statistics of births. Errors equally important may be 
found in the statistics of marriage: and in this branch of registration 
nothing short of a formal ante-nuptial record and official certificate of such 
compliance with the forms of law will prevent the negligence and defects 
that occur in this branch of vital statistics. The social and legal interests 
which are concerned in this registry must also in this manner be made sure. 


DEFECTIVE METHODS OF TAKING THE CENSUS. 


Experience proves that trustworthy statistical elements and groups of 
results of enumeration cannot be obtained by the defective and roving 
methods which have prevailed in many countries until recently, and which, in 
the United States, have until now defeated the best efforts of successive 
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superintendents of the census. Whoever will read General Walker’s remarks 
upon the “ Essential Viciousness of a Protracted Enumeration” (see pages 
21 and 22, volume Population, Ninth Census), will be prepared to join in 
purpose to secure the adoption of the true and rational method of taking the 
National and State census in all subsequent times. 

With all its imperfections the census approximates the results that are 
required in the study and uses of vital statistics, and like the total columns 
which we foot up in the records pertaining to birth, marriage, and death, we 
use all that‘we find accurately reported, and study that which is questionable 
and incomplete, making such uses as we can of such reports. 


SOCIAL RECORDS — BIRTH AND MARRIAGE REGISTRATION. 


The fact being now ascertained that the life assurance values of individual 
lives and various important deductions that bear directly upon the expectation 
of life, depend upon accurately registered records of the birth and social state 
of given populations, there is an obvious relation of these two branches of 
vital statistics to financial as well as social, moral, and personal interests. 
Yet the latter considerations are amply sufficient to demand the utmost faith- 
fulness and completeness in these records. But when we consider that a 
correct and trustworthy life assurance table or annuity schedule cannot be 
constructed without an accurately stated basis in the public registers of birth 
and death, the argument for providing by law for insuring the utmost com- 
pleteness and accuracy of these records is strong enough. 


RECORDS OF MORTALITY. 


The personal and family record that identifies and describes the deceased 
individual is readily rendered quite complete. The forms prescribed in the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics in the City of New York may be regarded as 
sufficiently complete and simple to answer all practical purposes of mortuary 
registration. The permanent uses of the registers of mortality do not require 
a record of all the information which, for certain purposes of local sanitary 
government, may need be called for at the time of the death and interment 
of the individual. Hence arises a necessity for obtaining such special in- 
formation by methods which every Health Board or Register of Vital Statistics 
may demand and secure. The specifications desired concerning various 
diseases and questionable causes of death can best be obtained at the time of 
death. There are certain conditions and places of domicile and of occupation, 
and concerning complicating and attendant causes or conditions concerned in 
a death, that should receive a record in the certified voucher sent to the 
Register, but which are merely for the information and uses of sanitary 
authorities. Such, for example, are the memoranda required in our New 
York certificates of death, as regards the number of families in a house in 
which a death occurs, and such is the statement given in the same certificate 
in regard to the duration of the fatal disease and the relation of remoter and 
complicating causes. 

Every Board of Health in cities and large towns, and the local Health 
Officer in every village and rural sanitary district, where there are such 
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districts and officers, will, with great advantage, specify and obtain such kinds 
of information in connection with the ordinary certificates of death. 


STATISTICS OF SICKNESS AND CAUSES OF DEATH. 


In every city, in most large villages, and any State or large district of 
country, the records of mortality would show, when properly registered, that 
there is a vast difference in the death rates of different localities, and still 
more, that the chief fact in the registered difference is simply that diseases 
which are known to be most preventible— mostly due to neglect of sanitary 
duties and precautions, especially to neglects of local and domestic hygienic 
measures — stand charged upon the death records as the causes of the excess 
in the death rate. In order to bring this kind of information to bear in full 
force, there is need of further records of prevailing diseases and of sickness 
rates in particular localities. These will, ere long, be found of invaluable 
importance, but they will neither be obtained, nor become available except 
where there is an efficient sanitary service. The Health Department of the: 
City of New York has, since 1866, felt the want of such statistical and de~ 
scriptive information, and must at last succeed in obtaining it. In each, 
systematic inspection of tenement dwellings, some useful information in thie. 
line has been acquired and it has corroborated the indications of the records. 
of mortality in the respective houses and localities. The following tables will! 
illustrate this : — 

TABLE A. 


A STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE DEATHS IN TENEMENT HOUSES (WITH 
A GREAT EXCESS OF MORTALITY) IN FIVE STREETS OF NEW ¥ORK 
IN 1873, ETC. 


[From three to nine deaths occurring in each house. Houses containing from four to thirty families. ] 











| Houses in which 
Six ormore 
Houses in which Houses in which | Houses in which | Deaths o-eurred. 
(Namerals in 
STREET. Three Deaths Four Deaths Five Deaths parenthesis show- 
ing the actual 
occurred. occurred. occurred. Numberof Deaths 
in the respeetive 
Houses. )) a 
3 3 2 iz »* © 7 3 3(8) (6) 
Cherry Street . | 28, 86, 56, 146, 148, 158, | 82, 126, 144, 221. | 18, 22, 88, 174 26, 187. 
244, 292, 324, 362, 437. 48 3 (6) 3 (6) 
Henry ‘ 27, 45, 236, 302. 238, 296. 42, 90, 95. 125, 3810. 
3 3 (6) 4 (7) 
Mott ae a, 46, 49, 108, 196, 205, t .- 104, 143, 102, 115. 
217, 252. 157, 159, 204, 229, 
| 282, 282, 297. 
|43 9 3 5 3 4 (9) 7(7) 4(6) 
Mulberry Street | 20, 38, 39, he 58, 54, | 8, 25, 41, 47, 51, | 82, 111, 121. 59, 65, 87. 
62, 65, 78, 79, 89, 109, * = 116, 120, 
110, 118, 118, 119, 140, | 166, 301. 
167, 171, 175, 235. 
3 33 6 5 36 3 6 (7) (8) 
Washington St. | 25, 29, 35, 57, 127, 135, | 10, oe 59, 96, | 12, 28, 33, 107. 102, 757. 
429, 715, 759, 781, 808. | 1138, 637. 




















The black numerals over any particular figure (street numbers) show the number of deaths in such 
house for the year 1872. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE MORTALITY. 











Morraury. First District.| Second =| rnird District.| ‘Total. 

In tenement houses. ° ° ‘ 3,118 5,099 5,897 14,109 
In public institutions ° . , 784 288 8,7. 4,755 
In private dwellings . ° - . 2,749 2,003 5,468 10,220 
Tora, MortALitTy P ° ° 6,596 7,890 15,098 29,084 








Percentage of deaths in tenement 


heuses F Te ‘ ° ° 47.19 69.00 89.06 48.51 
Percentage of deaths in public institu- 


tions ° . ‘ ; ‘ 11.18 8.90 24.72 16.35 
Percentage of deaths in private dwell- 

ings . s i ° . . . 41.68 27.10 86.22 85.14 
Percentage of deaths in tenement 

houses and public institutions on 

total mortality . : ‘ : 58.32 72.90 63.78 64.86 
Percentage of deaths in tenement 

houses and public institutions on 

total population 1 ‘ ; : ‘ 1.76 1.98 2.16 2.001 
Percentage of total mortality on total 

population + “eee ar ae 8.02 2.65 8.39 3.091 

















1 These percentages are estimated upon the enumeration of the Census of 1869-70, and the special 
Census of Tenement Houses by the Board of Health in 1869-70. The public institutions derive their 
inmates from the tenements, mainly ; hence their mortality may, for certain purposes be counted 
together. It will be observed that about 42 per centum of the total population gave 66 per centum 
of the total mortality. 


A correct understanding of the practical value and uses of the separate 
mortuary and hygienic account with each house, each block of houses, and 
each street, and each special district, requires that we should have before us 
the map of the sanitary topography of the city, the sanitary inspection census 
and description of the several houses, and the census and description of each 
district; these have always constituted a part of the basis for such an analy- 
sis of the course and quantity of mortality and of the various causes of death. 
Every tenement house is registered and minutely described in the records of 
the Health Department, and the duty of devising and conducting the first 
sanitary survey and inspection registry having been committed to the writer 
of this paper, he would add that in this study various circumstances con- 
cerned in the mortality of families and in particular houses and places these 
inspection records have special value. 

The form of inquiry on the opposite page was adopted for the first inspec- 
tion and registry. Under these heads of inquiry, — 40 in number, and each 
one answered after personal inspection, — 14,494 houses, containing an aver- 
age of 7.13 families in each, were carefully registered, and a description of 
all grounds and every class of buildings given to show the surroundings of 
these great congregate or tenement dwellings. In these tenements were 
found 113,402 families and 463,392 persons. But for our present purpose we 
may omit the details of these recorded facts concerning the homes of the 
113,402 families and simply present this condensed copy of column headings 
of the Registers as now bound up and used for reference in the Health De- 
partment. 
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Registered Nos. (repeated.) Registered Nos. 
Material of Building. | " = 
Old or New. > q 
Ec y ig 
No. of Stories high | ¢ - rs 
Detached or in Block. | yp = 
| Depth of open space | ae | No. | r<) A 
in rear. 
Hall, how Lighted _ ° Facing N. 8. E. W. | o| 2 g 
| entilated. 
Front or Rear (F. R.) | - B 
ae 
2] Se 2 Z ° 
2 £ S 2 
B s oe q a 
oy 3 A & = > y 3 wm S| 
ss = = i] - 3 § g a = = 
am S. & = 4 = 
Have they through & 3 > 4 
and through Ven- | re) § 3 r=) 
tilation. J xy 
General con- ii How occupied. | Q m ne 
a” 3 ig Stores and Manufac- 2s 
| ° q 4 
: |e& iel & tories in House,and|; S| & 6 
Average Cubic, 8 = Ss 
Space per | * a m = -~ & 
— m 
Occupant. at The House. ys 25 
—— oe ~| & Unoccupied EF @ Z B 
Gane oy iol portion of | of ba} 
ic oe ot SS 4 a. S m 
| bage thrown into | = g — Condition of Fa = 
F the unoccupied | ©/| J 
the Street. oe portion. a = 
Water Supply. | & Sanitary State of} m| Q -& 
Ss 
o- House Drainage. oO] s 2 
- eo & 3 = Location, Number, S 
. BALE 5 and Condition of || — & 
Bs 8 e > Privies. - 8 
S$°8 , & & ad = Are they sufficiently| — | & O 
i B 7 3 3 ° flushed. How? wie g& 
@ Sanitary Condition of | mw) zg A 
B ____| Collars or Basements.| & | a ' 
BoP | What Offensive Ex-| =| & 
Se Bs ot ie halations. Whence.| P| SO 3 
Bg m| § Location and Con | 3 = 
5 s. dition of Garbage 
278 2 Vessels. 7) 3 Z 
Nationality of Occu- - * Ventilation of Halls. 5 2 & 
pants. as 
No. of Families. S| & 3 
Occupation. S Total Population. = 3 6 
(State if C. or E.) @ eo” 
How many persons | sg tc 
£ unvaccinated. © 2 
+ ae = a 
see F 3 ~ ec 
geaee {5 F eB E & 
Br ese g® bel [ag 
0 > : 
< eS ELE 5 
What Contagious Dis- 3 aegrf a 
ease in House at | & weg ga B 
time of inspection. i i 3 2 2 
Ratio of Sick to PFs wen ilo 4 
Healthy at time of | Bear Zeta = 
© g a 
Inspection. } a = 5 2 S 
¥ eg beg a 
“ 5 a> = "84 S| 
zee |b SB fs # 
Cues ° £2 
2 EER & a2 
¢ re = 
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The above statistical tables show the grouping and total of mortality and 
the causes of death in all the tenement dwellings in the city of New York for 
the year 1873: also the total and relative mortality in the several wards, and 
present the death-rates as they range from 33 in 1,000 inhabitants in the 
First Ward down to 16 or 17 per 1,000 yearly in the best drained and most 
healthful wards in the heart of the city. 

In the summary of tenement mortality it appears that 14,109 deaths oc- 
curred in 8,856 tenement houses; that in one house 11 deaths were reported, 
in two houses 10 each occurred, in six 9, in five 8, in sixteen 7, in thirty- 
seven 6, in a hundred and nineteen houses 5 deaths each and so on to the 
total 14,109 deaths. 

Records of sanitary inspection and the official orders and works of improve- 
ment that issued thereon show what immediate application such records of 
mortality may have in the aid of officers of health. 

Not only are particular houses, blocks, areas, and streets susceptible of 
separate study in this way, but whole districts of a city or State, and sepa- 
rate classes of population should be so studied. Already in England the sani- 
tarily improved districts are separately studied for new and more favorable 
rates of life assurance. Dr. Farr’s new ‘‘ Life Tables for the Healthy Dis- 
tricts of England,”’ present this matter in a most practical way. Grouping 
63 of the healthy towns and districts in England, and interpreting the death- 
rates at each age of the living inhabitants, and comparing with birth-rates 
and yearly increase of population, ‘‘ the chance of life ’’ in those districts is 
found to be vastly greater than that of the average population of the whole 
country. The concrete fact in regard to this matter is this: ‘‘ Persons in the 
healthy districts of England who reach the age of twenty years, will, upon an 
average survive 43,45, years or to the age of 68,45,, while in the general 
average chance of life for the whole of England the persons who reach 20 
years of age will only survive 25.82 years or to be 45.82 years old. 

Now the fact is readily ascertained by any competent health commission, 
that has authority to order and supervise sanitary improvements, that the 
adoption of efficient sanitary measures has a sure following of reduced death- 
rates. But the certainty and degree of such reduction will depend upon the 
thoroughness and fitness of the means adopted. Hence the continual obser- 
vation and study of the causes and circumstances of deaths and especially of 
the prevailing diseases and the sources of depraved and enfeebled bodily con- 
ditions, are important requisites of correct sanitary inquiry and of proceedings 
in health measures. 

Such are some of the public uses of Vital Statistics. - 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF DIFFERENT RACES. 


By Epwarp Jarvis, M. D., or DorcHEsSTER, Mass. 


[In connection with the subject of Vital Registration, mention was 
made at the Health Conference of the valuable contributions by 
Dr. Jarvis, a member both of the American and of the British Social 
Science Associations, to the Statistics of Mortality. It may not be out 
of place, therefore, to print here an unpublished address of Dr. Jarvis, 
made at the General Meeting in Boston, May, 1873, after the reading 
of Professor F. A. Walker’s paper on the Census of 1870. Dr. Jarvis 
spoke without notes, and we print from the phonographic report. } 

Dr. Epwarp Jarvis. There is much in race. The races differ 
more than we imagine. The amount of vitality, or what the statis- 
ticians call “viability” (the chance of life), is much greater in some 
races than in others. There is a difference among various races in the 
proportion of births to marriages, and in the proportion of births to the 
whole number of people ; but there is a greater difference among these 
races in the probability that a certain number of births will survive to 
mature age, than there is in the proportion of births. I had occasion, 
within a few years, to look at that matter carefully. I took the life- 
tables of many nations, taking, say a million of births in each. The 
question was, How many children in a million will grow to mature 
life? Suppose a boy or a girl is a vital machine begun, which you 
wish to finish off so as to be in running order, how many of them will 
reach mature life in the various nations? In some fourteen nations, 
the records of which I have at home, I found that out of a million 
births, the Irish showed the smallest number arriving at mature life. 
I went still further. I wanted to see what the value is of these emi- 
grants that come to us, on the supposition that we imported them 
as machines, mere working power; if we import 100,000 of each na- 
tion, how many years will they live between twenty and sixty? The 
number of day’s works or year’s works out of a thousand persons born, 
or out of a thousand persons imported before they are twenty years 
old, is the smallest in the Irish of any nation that comes to us. Dr. 
Farr began this calculation and I have carried it out more extensively ; 
and I find that if a million children were born each year in the various 
countries, that million would maintain in Norway of Norwegians, and 
in Sweden of Swedes, a constant population of 48,000,000; in Eng- 
land, 40,000,000; in France, 34,000,000; in Ireland, 22,000,000, and 
some hundreds of thousands. That is to say, a million children born 
every year, or a hundred thousand (more or less, whatever you say, 
but the same in every nation), will maintain a constant population of 
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less than half of the Irish, Hibernian, or Celtic race, than they will of 
the Scandinavian. Therefore it becomes a question, as a mere matter 
of profit, supposing we wish to import persons as machines, whether it is 
not better to import, first, Swedes, and Norwegians (Scandinavians), 
next, the English; next, the Belgian nation, and then the French, be- 
fore we import the Irish? It is simply a matter of calculation, a mat- 
ter of numbers. I took these figures from the Irish and English life 
tables, from the Swedish, Norwegian, and the rest. I am sorry that 
I have not the German life tables, but I think I should be borne out 
in saying that Germany and Saxony will come higher (certainly as 
high) than the English, in the matter of vitality, and next to the Scan- 
dinavian nation; much higher than the French, Belgian, or Irish. 

I have been a student of the census for many years, sometimes pain- 
fully so, almost always joyously so, whether profitably so or not I can- 
not say. I have in my possession a complete set of the censuses of 
the United States, nine in number, and I think nearly all the State 
censuses. I have studied them carefully, and noticed their progress, 
and they have been improving from time to time, growing better and 
better; and I must say with satisfaction, that while this improvement 
has gone on from the beginning, the greatest advance in the value of 
the censuses of the United States has been from the eighth to the 
ninth. 

But I fear we have not always got all the children in the early ages. 
I believe our censuses have been as correct in this respect as else- 
where. I have now in my office four French censuses, wherein I have 
found apparently a very great deficiency in the number of children 
under one, two, and five. I came to that conclusion in this way: 
Take the reports of the French Bureau, which I suppose to be the 
most correct, because the law of France requires every child that is 
born to be presented to the chief of the commune or town a few days 
after its birth, when it is recorded. There can be no more children 
recorded than are actually born and presented, and probably this in- 
cludes all births. I have these accounts of the births in France, going 
back fifty years. Now, take the census for, say, 1861; if you compare 
the births of the year next preceding (1860), with the number of chil- 
dren under one year old, you will find there is apparently an enormous 
mortality among infant children. Comparing the previous year, 1859, 
with the children between one and two, you find a similar deficiency. 
Comparing the children under one with those who are five years old, 
five years later, in the next census, you will find that instead of appar- 
ent deaths, there has been an apparent increase. The children, in- 
stead of dying, multiply as they grow older. Comparing the numbers 
under five with those in the next census between five and ten, instead 
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of dying, I have found that they have multiplied. Comparing the 
number of children under five in the census of. 1850, with the children, 
boys and girls, between ten and fifteen in 1860, in this country, I found 
that instead of any decrease there, instead of any deaths, there had 
been an increase, apparently. As we have in olden times an account 
of persons born a hundred years old, so here were children born at 
least ten, eleven, twelve, fourteen, or fifteen years old. And this was 
an exact comparison, because these children between ten and fifteen, 
in 1860, were simply the same persons who ten years before were un- 
der five. There was no addition by foreign immigration, because that 
had been excluded. With a labor which cost a clerk of mine almost 
a month’s time, and more than two thousand calculations, I was en- 
abled to exclude from the census of 1860 all that had been added to 
this country during the previous ten years; hence this was a compar- 
ison of the same persons under five in 1850 with those under fifteen 
in 1860, and they were increased, according to the census. 

Now no one would suppose that any persons would get into the census 
who did not exist. Each census was taken by name, by description, 
age, and sex, and with some other facts. It cannot be supposed that 
there were more set down than did actually exist between ten and 
fifteen years of age, in 1860; but it may very easily be supposed that 
children under five might have failed to be reported. And so it was 
in the four censuses of France. I compared the United States census 
of 1860 in the same way, —the children under five with those between 
ten and fifteen, and I found a similar deficiency, but not so large. 
The census of 1860 reports in one of its classes the natives, and of 
course it must be those who were born in this country. It includes no 
foreigners. I compared the number which I had in 1860, excluding 
the foreigners under five, with those, and I found a similar apparent 
deficiency in the numbers for 1860. 

Now this discrepancy is very easily accounted for. Our census 
marshals are not always men of the best discipline, nor men the most 
persevering in their inquiries. The marshal has as many houses to 
call at as he can visit in a day, and he gets the best information he can. 
He goes to a house, and if he finds the father or mother in, it is very 
well; he gets the best possible information. If he finds a daughter or 
a son, there is good authority. But perhaps the immediate members 
of the family are all gone, perhaps there is nobody at home but a ser- 
vant,—a negro, or Irishman, or German, or some other foreigner, 
who, perhaps, has been but a few days or months in the family, and 
knows very little about it, and he gives but a very imperfect account. 
Oftentimes the marshal does not clearly understand what is said, but 
he puts down such facts as he gets. There are various other causes 
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by which, here and elsewhere, we fail of perfect returns of all the facts 
that actually exist. 

I made upa report upon the United States mortality in 1860, for 
which the tables were sent to me from the Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington. They had gone through several hands. There was the report 
of the family; there was the report of the marshal who received the 
statements and sent them on to Washington, where the returns were 
abstracted and digested; and finally they came to me in large sheets, 
showing the number of persons who died in each month, of each dis- 
ease, of each age, in each State in tue Union. My clerk who worked 
on these tables would ask me such questions as these: “Can a woman 
sixty years old die of teething?” It so appeared. “Can a person 
under one year old die of delirium tremens or drunkenness?” There 
were quite a number of those cases. “Can a person in Texas die of 
freezing in July?” That was presented in the record. “Can a per- 
son in Maine die by sun-stroke in January?” There were such cases. 
Now, probably in those cases the marshal misunderstood, or did not 
stop to think. He misunderstood the month in some cases, the age in 
others; but he put down exactly what he heard. He took no time to 
stop and think. These reports all went to Washington, and were tran- 
scribed. In the last census, there was sagacity enough to see that all 
these things could not be true, and such errors were eliminated or cor- 
rected, so that they do not vitiate the results. From the imperfection 
of human machinery there is very great danger of having such mis- 
takes, so that we do not get a perfect record of the facts as they exist ; 
but I must say that I have found no such mistakes in the last census, 
no such want of fullness and accuracy. 

Another matter spoken of this afternoon was the falling off in the 
increase of population during the war. I have made a calculation for 
the Statistical Association, within a month, of the deficiency of births 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island during the war. I 
found that the proportion'of births to the population in Massachusetts, 
comparing only the four years of the war with the six years previous, 
fell off twenty and a half per cent.; not the whole number of 
births in proportion to the whole population. And after the war, the 
births increased in the next five years but about twelve and a half per 
cent., showing that families had not then got restored to their normal 
position. In Rhode Island and Connecticut the result was similar. I 
am sorry that I had not the birth records of the other States, but there 
were no other reliable records. Massachusetts is the most complete 
and the most satisfactory, because the nearest to fullness in the reports 
of births; perhaps as full as we shall ever get; but in Connecticut the 
records are not so perfect ; in Rhode Island they come nearer to Mas- 
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sachusetts ; in Vermont they are not perfect; in Michigan they have 
but just begun. Now in Massachusetts, so far from the seat of war, 
with comparatively little disturbance or suffering at home, the destruc- 
tion of young people who would have married, the division of families, 
etc., had been such that there was this falling off of one fifth in the 
births during the war; and I have no doubt it was the same or worse 
in all the States. 

There is another element in this matter, which is a universal ele- 
ment. In all times of distress, when the population is disturbed, and 
the peace and quiet of the home interrupted, when trade, when labor, 
when manufactures are taken out of their ordinary way, when incomes 
are diminished, and the means of support of a family are not easily 
obtained, there is universally a diminution of marriages and a decrease 
in the births of children. Still further, and still more painful, there is 
always a lower chance of life for the children. Whatever produces 
distress, diminishes vitality and the means of supporting vitality. That 
acts most powerfully upon the poor, and upon little children. Look at 
the records of Sweden for one or two hundred years. When Sweden 
has had periods of famine, you find during those periods of famine a 
diminution of marriages, a decrease of births, and increased mortality. 
I have found the same in England. Wherever you find the records of 
the means of living, and at the same time the records of the marriages 
and births, and of mortality, you find this result, — whenever social 
prosperity goes down, there is always a diminution in the increase of 
life, and a diminution in the continuance of life, especially in those who 
have the weakest constitutions. Now, how far this operated at the 
South, where the war was present, and society was almost universally 
broken up, where marriages must have diminished, where families were 
divided and scattered, I do not know; but I think it must have been 
vastly greater than in Massachusetts. 

Another point. Speaking of the increase of foreigners in this 
country, I found, from looking over the number of foreigners who 
came to this country from 1790 to 1870, and comparing them with the 
number of persons of foreign birth found living in this country in 1850, 
1860, and 1870, that the mortality of the foreigners was much greater 
in the several ages than the mortality among the people of New Eng- 
land, and probably of New York, and all the Northern States. I 
found that, up to 1850, the force of mortality resting upon the foreign 
population here was seventy-nine per cent. greater than it was upon 
the natives. That is, taking the whole; it would be still greater as 
compared with our own New England population. In other words, as 
fast as one hundred natives of this country died, one hundred and 
seventy-nine foreigners died. Taking the foreign population that was 
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in this country in 1860, and adding those that came year by year, cal- 
culating from the time they were here, — taking the number of those 
that by computation should live, — the mortality among foreigners was 
four per cent. as compared with a native mortality of two and a quarter 
per cent. That is, the rate or force of mortality showed that dispro- 
portion; I know not why it is, but it is so. I remember seeing an 
article some years ago which was read before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, to the effect that our climate was so 
destructive that it carried off all the foreigners; that the duration of 
foreign families in the country was only three generations ; and finally, 
that if America was not continually supplied from abroad by emigra- 
tion from foreign countries, in three generations we should all be swept 
off clean, and no trace be left that there had ever been anything but 
Indians here. Nobody believed this, except perhaps the writer, who 
seemed to think that we were indebted to the new foreigners for our 
population. Now it is the new foreigners who die. Their children 
will live longer because they have better constitutions. | Somehow or 
other, I do not know how it is, but the old families are the most endur- 
ing, most persistent, and have the longest life. 





THE SECOND SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 


On Friday, May 22, at 10 a. m., there was held a joint session of the 
Boards of Health and Public Charities, at which but one paper was 
read, the session being mainly occupied in ‘discussion and in the con- 
sideration of the preliminary reports of the committees appointed at 
the conference of Boards of Charities on the Wednesday previous, 
of which mention has been made in the sixth number of the Journal. 
At the Friday's conference Dr. StepHen Smitn, of New York, pre- 
sided, and Dr. Harris acted as Secretary. Dr. Smith opened the 
session by reading a paper on the “ Powers and Duties of City Boards of 
Health,” in which he alluded to Dr. Harris’s paper on Registration, and 
said that it is a fundamental duty of such Boards to organize a complete 
registration of the vital statistics of the City. It is such registration 
alone that can lay the foundation of permanent sanitary work, nor is it 
sufficient that it should simply give the total number of marriages, 
births, and deaths annually. It should furnish all those collateral facts 
and evidence which are necessary to a thorough study of the intricate 
and obscure questions relating to the social and physical well-being of 
the people. Coming to the subject of sanitary precautions, he said that 
most contagions may be warded off and restricted by the isolation of 
the sick. It is not too much to say that small-pox, scarlatina, and 
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other diseases may be tolerated or suppressed at will by such measures. 
_ Against small-pox, no intelligent physician doubts that any city may be 
absolutely protected. Measles and other such affections are not less 
susceptible of control by isolation and disinfection. Endemic diseases 
are mainly due to imperfect scavenging and defective methods of deal- 
ing with excremental matters, both personal and domestic, such as the 
decomposing refuse of kitchens, overflowing cesspools and privy vaults, 
cellar damps, etc. To discover and cause the abatement of these gross 
nuisances against public health, as well as against public decency, is 
evidently the province of sanitary officers. Their duties should also 
embrace the proper regulation of trades causing sickness, so as to pro- 
tect the health of operatives, and the dwellers in the neighborhood who 
are subjected to deleterious gases that create sickness, or offensive odors 
which compel them to shut out from their houses the external air. In 
short, it is sufficient to summarize sanitary duties as follows: (1) Reg- 
ulation of commerce and immigration that will prevent the admittance 
of exotic pestilences to the cities, either in the cargo or among the 
passengers. (2) Persons suffering from contagious diseases must be 
rigidly isolated, and (3) trade and business causing special forms of 
disease among operatives or among the people must be placed under 
such regulation as will effectually remove all causes and sources of sick- 
ness. 

Health boards are required not only to study the bearing which all 
existing public works and all projected public improvements have upon 
the public health, but they must come down to the individual, and 
study the influences which affect his general health and tend to invalid 
him and shorten his life. These influences may be grouped as fol- 
lows: First, drainage; second, food supply; third, water supply. A 
sanitary Board should, from its peculiar constitution, be the ablest and 
wisest authority in at least three departments — medicine, law, and me- 
chanical engineering. Thus constituted, the community may safely 
commit to its care the varied duties and numerous trusts which devolve 
upon the guardians of the public health. In its connection with other 
Government departments it should always demand all such restrictions 
of their action as it may judiciously deem detrimental to the health of 
the community. Steps are being taken in the right direction in the 
formation of such boards in the larger cities, and not only is State med- 
icine beginning to be recognized as an essential feature of municipal 
government, but there is a healthy tendency toward the selection of the 
best qualified officers for sanitary administration. 
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As no full report was made on Thursday of the extempore remarks 
of Dr. Bowditch, of the Massachusetts State Board of Health, in regard 
to the success of that organization, it may be well to cite in this connee- 
tion, and in illustration of some of the points touched upon by Dr. 
Smith, a portion of Dr. Bowditch’s address to the members of his Board, 
printed in their fifth report, for 1873. Dr. Bowditch then said: — 


At the organization of this Board I endeavored to express in a few words 
some general views of the great and benign objects presented before us, and 
the correlative public duties that devolved upon us, by our appointment as 
members of the State Board of Health. I wished then to give my highest 
ideal of those objects and duties, and I then expressed my belief that we 
should not fail of doing some service to the people of Massachusetts if, with 
simplicity of purpose and single-hearted devotion to that purpose, we should 
pursue, slowly, perhaps, but steadily, the path opening before us. It is not 
my intention now to review what we have already done. I may, however, be 
allowed to say that the annual liberality of the legislature in regard to our re- 
ports, and the fact that the example of Massachusetts has been followed by 
several States of this Union, who have established similar boards, is certainly 
gratifying. It would seem that our example has stimulated others to a like 
course of action in regard to Preventive or State Medicine, as it has been 
sometimes called, because the improvement of the public health and the pre- 
vention of disease among the people is the object of both. This object has 
now occupied us for five years, and we can, perhaps, see more clearly its 
tendency and noble scope. We can also, perhaps, prophesy more decidedly 
than before the beneficial results that will accrue to mankind when the world 
enters heartily into its objects, and when similar boards have been formed, 
and have worked for many years in every civilized community. 

Preventive or State Medicine is of recent origin. It has been the natural 
outgrowth of modern thought and resources, stimulated by centuries of suffer- 
ing and by the sacrifice of multitudes of human beings. Modern thought, 
later and more scientific methods of investigation, and more rapid means of 
communication of thought and of action, have given this idea tothe nations. It 
is true that Hygiene, or the science which would promote human health, has 
been discussed from earliest times, but commonly as applied to the individual 
man. The scientific study of the laws of disease as they affect large masses 
of men, and the voluntary efforts of great states to study those laws by means 
of boards of health, or of experts set apart for this special purpose, are strictly 
of modern origin. Hippocrates, wise as he was, could not, with the imper- 
fect means of communication in his day, have inaugurated it. Moreover, in 
the earlier states, man as an individual never stood, in the estimation of his 
fellows, nor of the government, so high as he does at the present day under 
European or American civilization. Formerly his welfare was subordinated 
to that of the state. Now, the theory is exactly the reverse, and the state 
claims to have the tenderest interest in the welfare of each and every one, the 
humblest or richest of its citizens. Formerly, all persons believed, as many 
now believe, that prayer should be offered to the offended gods in order to 
stop plagues, famine, and death. But now, most persons feel that, although 
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prayer may avail much to enable an individual or a state to bear calmly some 
terrible calamity or to die bravely, if need be, in a great cause, it can never 
drive away fever, cholera, nor small-pox. It can never cure consumption, 
though it may help both sufferer and friends to bear it more patiently. To 
submit quietly to any remediable evil, as if to the will of Providence, is not 
now considered an act of piety, but an unmanly and really irreligious act. It 
is the part of error and stupidity which does not believe in the duty of study- 
ing into the physical causes of disease, and in at least endeavoring to crush out 
these originators of pestilence and of death. 

Modern Preventive Medicine has been hinted at by Nature from the earliest 
time. Occasionally she has shown us how she can summarily strangle disease, 
and drive it forever from its usual haunts. The great fire in London, in 1666, 
burned up the greater part of that metropolis. With its sorrows, trials, and 
losses, it brought one of London’s greatest blessings, viz.: the extirpation of 
the plague which had previously so often ravaged the inhabitants. Intermittent 
fever has ceased in certain parts of Great Britain and of this country under 
the influence of tillage and drainage of the soil. Till inoculation was brought 
from the East and taught to modern Europe, the physician could not mitigate 
small-pox. Jenner, led by Nature’s teachings, substituted the milder disease 
of vaccination for the fatal scourge of small-pox. 

Private investigations in Europe and America have, in these later days, 
proved that residence on a damp soil brings consumption ; and, second, that 
drainage of wet soil of towns tends to lessen the ravages of that disease. We 
have been taught by Murchison and others that fevers are often propagated by 
contaminated drinking-water or milk. Our own Board investigations have 
proved that contaminated air may also cause it. Still more recently cholera 
has been brought, in its origin and progress, under law, and we know how we © 
could probably prevent it if proper precautions against its origin were taken. 
A neglect. of proper sanitary regulations tends to propagate this scourge, year 
after year, over Europe. 

These monitions given by Nature and individuals as to our power of check- 
ing or preventing disease, have at last culminated in the fact that the state 
decides to use its moral power and material resources in aid of State or Pre- 
ventive Medicine. England, in this respect, outranks all other countries. 
America, I think, stands next. This appears to me the general course of 
events hitherto in regard to public health. Ido not mean to assert, however, 
that nothing has ever been done before by the state. On the contrary, the 
Parliament of Great Britain and other European States and the legislatures 
of our various States have at times spasmodically and tentatively, for centu- 
ries past, given powers to local town boards of health. They have, moreover, at 
times, devised important plans for the health of the people and for the pre- 
vention of the spread of certain diseases. But all these were trivial compared 
with the present position of England and of some States of this Union where 
State boards of health have been established. 

With one accord I believe it may be said that the whole profession has cor- 
dially greeted the advent of State or Preventive Medicine. What, it may now 
be asked, will be the effect upon the public and the profession after two or 
three centuries of growth of the principles of Preventive Medicine? I look 
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forward with high hopes for the future of this young idea, founded as it is on 
the duty of the state to investigate the laws of all diseases so that, as far as 
possible, all shall hereafter be prevented. I think that idea cannot fail of 
making a stalwart growth. It may make many errors, but it must make 
yearly progress in the knowledge of the more hidden causes of disease. 


In regard to the relation between State boards and local boards, 
which was a point somewhat discussed in the Conference, the follow- 
ing passage may be quoted from the last report of Dr. George Derby, 
the first Secretary of the Massachusetts Board, whose death, a few 
weeks after this Conference has deprived the Association of one of its 
most esteemed members. Dr. Derby, who was Secretary of his Board 
for five years,and had much to do with its work, thus speaks of the 
relation of the towns and cities to the State in sanitary matters :— 


It is the wish of the Board to be informed at all times of the occurrence of 
epidemics in any part of the State, of the existence of any exceptional forms 
of disease, of unusual sickness or mortality, and especially to stimulate inquiry 
concerning the preventable causes of disease. Another purpose constantly kept 
in mind is, to persuade the people in the various towns to organize efficient 
health boards, of which one member at least should be an intelligent physician, 
and to support these boards in the fearless exercise of the great powers which 
are given them under the General Statutes. With these views, an extensive 
correspondence has been kept up with the towns and cities. We are very 
far, as yet, from being made acquainted with the condition of public health in 
all parts of the State, but each year adds to the amount of this knowledge. 
In some instances, when it was made known to us that unusual forms of sick- 
ness were prevailing in certain localities, a special investigation has been 
made. 

A circular was issued in November, in which the following questions were 
asked of the correspondents of the Board : — 

1. Whether any forms of disease have been specially prevalent. 

2. Whether you can discover any cause for such prevalent forms of disease. 

3. Whether such causes are, in your opinion, in any degree preventable or 
removable. 

4. Are the local health authorities intelligent, vigilant, and efficient ? 

In reply to these inquiries, letters have been received from 154 towns. 
About half of this number reply to the fourth question, but as they are generally 
from small towns, where the selectmen are the board of health, and seldom 
concern themselves about health affairs unless small-pox makes its appearance, 
the information conveyed is not of much value. The remaining ninety corre- 
spondents speak of the boards of health of their cities and towns very freely, 
and for the most part we forbear to quote their remarks. More than half of 
the number are very uncomplimentary to the health authorities. No doubt 
can be left on the mind of any one who examines these letters that the boards 
of health of most of the cities and towns of Massachusetts have no idea of the 
responsibility which belongs to their office. 
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[Having been prevented from attending the Conference in May, Dr. Baker, 
of Michigan, has kindly furnished for publication a statement concerning the 
Board of Health’s work in that State, which will be read with great interest, 
as showing how much can be done in a short time, — the period covered by Dr. 
Baker’s paper being only twelve months. A valuable paper by Dr. Kedzie, of 
the Michigan Board, follows Dr. Baker’s. We print it from the sheets of the 
volume for which the author furnished it, in Michigan. ] 


THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH OF MICHIGAN. 
By Dr. H. B. BAKER, oF LANsING. 


This board began its labors July 30th, 1873. Its officers and mem- 
bers are named on page 216. 

In an introductory address on its prospective work, Dr. Hitchcock — 
senior member, and afterwards President of the board, said : — 


“We must be ready to point out the influence of the topography, geology, 
and climate of the various parts of our State upon the health of its citizens ; 
the importance and intimate relation of drainage and sewerage to the health 
of families and whole communities; to call the attention of the people to the 
influence of various kinds of occupations, food, drinks, and clothing, as well as 
the structure of their public and private buildings, upon the development of 
certain forms of disease; and most especially to point out the vast importance 
to the welfare and the perpetuity of the State, of properly rearing, training, 
and educating the young; and to point out the nature and causes of epidemics, 
endemics, and contagious diseases, and the means for their prevention or erad+ 
ication.” 

After pointing out the probable fact that the expenses caused by pre- 
ventible diseases were greater than those of war, he said : — 


“ Here, then, is the work for this board to do: to educate the people in 
respect to the nature and causation of diseases, and the means for their pre- 
vention; to suggest appropriate legislation for compelling, when necessary, 
the use of those means, and to present arguments for such education and legis- 
lation, fortified and made cogent by facts, — well authenticated cases of dis- 
ease and death directly traceable to ignorance, neglect, or disobedience of the 
laws of hygiene ; and to make it possible by this work that many if not all of 
the lives and much of the treasure now needlessly lost to the State may be 
saved.” 

At the first meeting the board appointed committees of its members 
whose duty is to give special study to the subjects intrusted to their 
care. Each committee consists of a Chairman, and the President and 
Secretary of the board. The subjects and chairmen are as follows : — 

1. Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious Diseases — Zenas E. Bliss, M. D. , 

2. Sewerage and Drainage — Henry F. Lyster, M. D. 

3. Food, Drinks, and Water Supply — Zenas E. Bliss, M. D. 

16 
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4. Buildings, public and private, including Ventilation, Heating, etc. — 
Robert C. Kedzie, M. D. 

5. Climate, general and by season of year, and as related to age of inhab- 
itants — Henry F. Lyster M. D. 

6. Disposal of Excreta and Decomposing Organic Matter — Homer O. 
Hitchcock, M. D. 

7. Poisons, Explosives, Chemicals, Accidents, and Special Sources of Dan- 
ger to Life and Health — Robert C. Kedzie, M. D. 

8. Occupations and Recreations — Rev. Charles H. Brigham. 

9. Education, — The relation of Schools to Health, the kind and methods 
of Instruction in use, and methods to be proposed — Rev. John S. Goodman. 

10. Geology and Topography ; Influence on Health of Forest Trees and 
their removal, Shade Trees near Dwellings, ete. — Rev. Charles H. Brigham. 

11. The Death-rate as influenced by Age, Climate, and Social Condition — 
Rev. John S. Goodman. 

12. Legislation in the interests of Public Health — Robert C. Kedzie, M. D, 

18. Finances of the Board — Zenas E. Bliss, M. D. 

The board has published its First Annual Report, covering a period 
of only two months, being for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1873. 

This Report contains; 1. Introductory statements; 2. The Law 
establishing the board; 3. Proceedings for its organization; 4. Intro- 
ductory address by Dr. Hitchcock ; 5. Officers and members; 6. Com- 
mittees ; 7. Statement of expenditures; 8. Circulars issued ; 9. Statis- 
tics and remarks relative to local boards of health; 10. Three special 
papers — on “Illuminating Oils,” “ Poisonous Papers,” and “ Hygiene 
of School Buildings.” The Report is made by the Secretary. The three 
special papers are all by R. C. Kedzie, M. D., a member of the board, 
and Professor of chemistry in the State Agricultural College. Each of 
these special papers has attracted attention in different quarters. 
Through the influence of the labors relative to illuminating oils, unsafe 
oils are not nearly so freely sold in Michigan as formerly. Prominent 
persons throughout the State have lately commented upon the notice- 
able fact that since the Report of the State Board of Health, containing 
the result of Dr. Kedzie’s labors, has been published and freely distrib- 
uted, the newspapers of the State have not contained so many accounts 
of horrible accidents from the use of kerosene oil, and there can be no 
doubt but valuable lives have already been saved thereby. In the late 
Annual Report of the State Insurance Bureau, the Hon. S. H. Row, 
Commissioner of Insurance, refers to this subject, in connection with 
the prevention of fires, as follows : — 
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PREVENTION OF FIRES. 


“ The State Board of Health, in their active efforts to promote the public 
health and safety, have done signal service to property holders and fire under- 
writers by their attempts to sustain and carry out the requirements of the 
Michigan law relative to the inspection and sale of illuminating oils. It is well 
known that the use of many marketable illuminating oils is very destructive to 
human life, and the fruitful source of accidents and disastrous fires. In the 
valuable paper prepared by Prof. R. C. Kedzie, on the subject of “ Illuminat- 
ing Oils in use in Michigan,” published in the recent report of the State 
Board of Health, it is shown as the result of actual experiment that very much 
of the oil manufactured in and imported from the adjoining State of Ohio is 
far below the standard of safety established by the law of this State, and is 
extremely dangerous. He characterizes the fancy named “ French Burning 
Oil,” “ Sunlight Oil,” or any compound of naphtha or benzine, as a “ death 
warrant in the hands of the user, which a stumble may convert into an execu- 
tioner at any moment.” The Professor closes by saying, “ No oil is safe which 
will give off an inflammable vapor at the highest temperature ever reached 
in lamps, or which will burn when a flame is applied to its surface at such 
temperature. Oil that will bear the Michigan test of 150° is safe under all 
circumstances.’’ The mass of evidence he submits, and the favorable com- 
ments of the press of this State and other States, cannot fail to arrest public 
attention, and, among other designed benefits, there must result a decrease of 
accidents and fires.” 


The publication and distribution of the article on poisonous papers 
has had the effect of bringing to light many cases of obscure forms of 
lingering disease in persons occupying rooms, the walls of which were 
covered with paper colored with arsenical pigment. It is becoming a 
matter of surprise, even to physicians who have given the subject most 
attention, to find how generally these poisonous papers are distributed, 
and how many cases like those heretofore supposed to be due to that 
indefinite and unknown influence called “ malaria,” recover on removal 
from rooms where the patient is subjected to the dust, and possibly 
other emanations, from arsenical pigments. 

In the paper on the “ Hygiene of School Buildings,” Dr. Kedzie con- 
sidered faults of construction, including inadequate provision of floor 
space, lofty school-buildings, necessitating stair-climbing, some of the 
evils of large schools, and, more particularly, the very defective methods 
of warming and ventilating school-rooms. It is too soon yet to estimate 
the full influence of this effort. School-houses are not readily torn down 
and rebuilt. It has undoubtedly had some influence on the construc- 
tion of new buildings, and, in some instances, in modifying those pre- 
viously erected. Michigan was already quite liberally supplied with 
school-buildings, which were perhaps as well planned and constructed 
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as those of any other State; but upon analysis of the air in about fifty of 
the most promising school-rooms in the State, Dr. Kedzie found that 
in none of them was there adequate ventilation, while in most, the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid ranged from twenty to forty-three parts in 
10,000 of air, whereas it should not exceed eight parts. 

If, as has been remarked by Dr. Bell,? “progress in measures for 
the protection of human life consists in exposing the consequences of 
their neglect,” then Dr. Kedzie has in this paper contributed largely to 
progress in measures for the protection of human life from the danger 
of slow poisoning in school-rooms—a danger coextensive with our 
liberal educational system, and one threatening injury to the entire ris- 
ing generation. 

The board meets at Lansing on the second Tuesday in each quarter. 
At the meeting in April last, Dr. Hitchcock, the President, delivered 
his annual address, choosing for his theme a subject in the line of the 
legitimate work of the board, namely, the “ Entailments of Alcohol.” 
A few copies of the address have been printed in pamphlet form, and 
the paper will appear in the next Annual Report. At the meeting in 
July, 1874, Prof. Kedzie read a paper on “ Artificial and Adulterated 
Table Syrups,” giving results of numerous analyses of samples obtained 
from the most respectable dealers in the State. These analyses re- 
vealed some startling results, and it is doubtful if even the manufact- 
urers themselves have any conception of the amount of certain of the 
dangerous impurities which these manufactured syrups contain. These 
analyses were undertaken by direction of the board, on account of the 
serious poisoning of a family through use of some of this syrup con- 
taining sulphate of iron and free sulphuric acid. This paper will 
appear in the next Report of the board. Dr. Kedzie also presented a 
second article on “ Poisonous Papers,” which will appear in the Report. 
Dr. H. F. Lyster presented a paper on “ Drainage for Health,” which 
will also appear in the Report. The Secretary presented a paper on 
“ Epidemic Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis,” which disease has prevailed in 
certain parts of the State during the last spring. It is, mainly, a state- 
ment of the facts collected relative to cases and coexisting conditions, 
and an attempt to study the cause of the disease, especial attention 
being given to an examination into the possibility of its being due to a 
fungus disease of grain used for food, as suggested by Dr. Richardson, 
of London. The paper will appear in the next Report of the board, 
which will be published as soon as possible after the close of the fiscal 
year — September 30, 1874 — and which, it is hoped, will contain other 
material in addition to that mentioned herein. 


1In address, as Chairman of Section on State Med. and Public Hygiene, before Am. 
Med. Association, at Detroit, June 5, 1874. 
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Thus far, the members of the board have had reason to be gratified 
with the many expressions of appreciation of their labors, which, ex- 
cepting those of the Secretary, are entirely gratuitous — a free gift to 
the people. The hope is cherished that the board may continue to*be 
a powerful and well-recognized influence for good, and that its work for 
the citizens of Michigan may, in the language of Parkes, render their 
“growth more perfect, decay less rapid, life more vigorous, and death 
more remote,” and thus realize the anticipations of its projectors. 


NOTE TO DR. BAKER’S PAPER. 


Under date of August 14th, Dr. Baker, Secretary of the Michigan 
Board, writes as follows to the editor of the Journal: — 

“ Dear Sir: In response to your request for information concerning 
sanitary matters in our State, I have written out a short history of our 
State Board of Health, inasmuch as that covers nearly all the sanitary 
work that has come to my notice. I must, however, make two excep- 
tions ; first, the work by the Section of Public Health in the American 
Medical Association, for which Professor Kedzie prepared a valuable 
report, which will probably appear in the Transactions of the Associa- 
tion. The second exception is the work of the Michigan State Medical 
Society, which has for several years been active in the cause of public 
health. The subject of Vital Statistics was urged long before I took it 
up, by members of the society, as long ago as 1859. At the meeting 
last June, Professor Kedzie presented a very valuable report on “ Ven- 
tilation of the Houses of the Poor.” The Transactions are now being 
printed. Dr. Kedzie’s paper is illustrated by an engraving, a copy of 
which I inclose to you, and as I cannot yet send his paper, I have in- 
serted explanations on the margin. Does it not show philanthropical 
spirit in the physicians of Michigan, that they inaugurate such labor in 
the cause of public health, and print and engrave, at their own ex- 
pense, reports and illustrations such as this by Professor Kedzie ? 

“ The physicians of Michigan are cordial in their support of the State 
Board of Health, which has depended largely upon their efforts for its 
organization. 

“T am at present quite busy at work on the ‘ Vital Statistics of Michi- 
gan, 1871,’ which is going through the press,— having been delayed 
by press of work in the hands of the State printer, and somewhat by 
my own time being so fully occupied with office work for the State 
Board of Health.” 

Dr. Baker subsequently forwarded Professor Kedzie’s paper, which 
is given below, without the useful engraving alluded to. 











VENTILATION OF THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 
By R.C. Kepzis, M. D., or THE STATE BoARD oF HEALTH, LANSING, MICHIGAN. 
[From the Transactions (1874) of the State Medical Society of Michigan. ] 


THE importance of ventilation of all inhabited rooms is becoming more 
generally recognized. Not alone the ahodes of luxury and wealth require 
ventilation, but the dwellings of poverty and want demand even more careful 
consideration, from the fact that they are often overcrowded and frequently 
imperfectly warmed. If the man of wealth is poisoned and killed by foul air, 
the poor man is no less amenable to its destroying influence. By all means 
ventilate the rich man’s hall; by no means leave the poor man’s cottage de- 
prived of this prime condition of health and life. 

The ventilation of the dwellings of the poor is beset with many and serious 
difficulties; and foremost among these we find the element of cost. Say what 
we will about the abundance of pure air, that it costs nothing because all we 
have to do is to admit it freely into our rooms, without money and without 
price, the poor man knows it does cost, and no discussion of the subject which 
ignores this element of cost will be of any service to the class we seek to bene- 
fit. Perhaps the most favorable light in which we may expect the majority of 
this class to regard the matter of ventilation is to consider it an expensive lux- 
ury. When a man is fighting the wolf hunger from the door, he will naturally 
regard any diversion of his energy with suspicion, if not with hostility. To 
regard all money expended for securing fresh air as wasted, I consider a 
serious mistake, and if this class can be induced to try some economical method 
of ventilation, I think they will be so well satisfied that they will be willing to 
expend more money for more perfect ventilation. 

Let us look a little more carefully into this element of cost. It is impossible 
to keep the air of any inhabited room pure without renewal by fresh air ; but 
fresh air, to be conducive to good health, must be properly warmed. “ Though 
foul air is a slow poison, we must not forget that a blast of cold air may slay 
like a sword.”! The very instincts of men teach them to avoid cold in their 
dwellings, preferring foul air to chilly air. But the warming of a large volume 
of fresh air involves expense for fuel, at least. To introduce a regulated 
amount of air into a room, some apparatus for ingress and egress must be pro- 
vided, and this involves expense. 

Air cannot be made to enter a room without some provision for the escape 
of a corresponding quantity of air from the room. The ingress and egress of 
air must bear a constant relation to each other. But to cause a certain quan- 
tity of air to enter a room, and a corresponding quantity to leave the room, is 


1 Dr. R. Angus Smith. 
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not the whole of ventilation. The fresh air that enters the room may rapidly 
escape from the room without diluting the foul air to ahealthy standard. The 
kind of air that escapes is as important an element of ventilation as is the 
quantity and quality of the air that enters the room. The quantity and the 
quality of the air that enters the room, and the quantity and quality of the 
air that escapes from the room must be equally regulated by scientific princi- 
ples. This will necessitate the use of some motive power that shall at the 
same time control the influx and efflux of, air. To provide an opening by 
which air may enter, and another by which it may escape, is not enough. A 
teacher in Massachusetts sarcastically remarked about a ventilator, that “ the 
air was supposed to have some degree of intelligence, and to know that the 
ventilator was its proper exit!” Whether or not, in the physical millennium 
which development promises us some millions of years hence, the air will 
reach such a degree of intelligence that it will know where is its proper exit, 
it is certain that we cannot safely trust the degree of intelligence which the 
air in this State now possesses. But, as I have already stated, to secure this 
control of the motion of air will require the use of means, and this involves 
expense. In health, as in other things, “the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.” Pure air, adequately warmed, necessarily involves expense. One 
difficulty, therefore, in securing ventilation in the dwellings of the poor is this 
element of cost. No system of ventilation in such habitations that involves 
large expenditure can be successfully introduced in such dwellings simply 
from pecuniary considerations. Any system which we recommend for such 
dwellings must be limited by this unavoidable consideration. 

Any system of ventilation must also be, as far as possible, self-acting. In 
the hurry and press of care and work, no time or thought will be given to the 
working of any complicated system which is designed to remove an evil which 
does not immediately and strongly appeal to the senses, as does the feeling of 
cold, for example. 

The heat in most dwellings is badly utilized. The hot air is at the top of 
the room, where people do not live, and the cold air is near the floor where 
they do live. People who dread the cold, and at the same time seek to econo- 
mize fuel, will not admit fresh and cold air at the floor-level merely to remove 
so intangible an evil as foul air. The stupefying influence of foul air blunts 
the senses to its presence, and the injurious effects are not immediately wit- 
nessed. The evil that arises from such foul air is none the less certain be- 
cause itis not immediately perceived, but the senses are blunted to its per- 
ception, and the ill health arising from it is attributed to other causes. It 
requires a certain’degree of intelligence in a person to feel the necessity of 
ventilation. 

I will take the simplest possible arrangement of a dwelling, where the sitting- 
room, dining-room, and a kitchen of a whole family are all comprised in one 
room, heated only by the kitchen stove; perhaps it is also the bed-room of the 
whole or part of the family. The products arising from the breath of the 
occupants, the results of combustion in one or more lamps, the gases and va- 
pors evolved by cooking and other domestic operations, with no attempt at 
ventilation in a room made as air-tight as possible, all conspire to make an 
atmosphere exceedingly unhealthy. What advice shall we give such a fam- 
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ily? Tell them to open the window and let in pure air? They will ask, 
“ Would you freeze us entirely? ”’ or sarcastically inquire if you were brought 
up ina barn. They know and dread the cold, and feel the imperious neces- 
sity of keeping warm ; they do not feel the equal necessity of breathing pure 
air. 

In the imperfect but economical ventilation which alone we may hope 
to secure under such circumstances, I propose to utilize the heat which so 
largely goes to waste in all such dwellings. In the simplest case we may use 
the layer of hot air at the top of the room to warm the incoming pure air. I 
would convert the waste heat at the top of the room into a useful product by 
using it to warm fresh air as it enters. The usual recommendation to place 
the ventilators at the top of the room, “because they will act better,” is a 
waste of precious material in dissipating the warmer air. It is very much like 
the housewife throwing away the cream that rises to the top, while carefully 
preserving the skim-milk that remains at the bottom. If we must drink the 
skim-milk, let us enrich it by stirring in the cream instead of throwing it away. 

I. Such a room will of course have one or more windows. Let us select 
the sunniest window for purposes of ventilation. I believe it is very important 
to bring the air in directly from the sunshine, if possible. Let the upper row of 
glass in the window be made double, with at least one inch space between the 
external pane of glass and the internal pane ; cut away the lower inch and a 
half of the external pane and the upper inch and a half of the inner pane, 
or let the glass for this upper row be one and a half inches shorter than for 
the rest of the window, and arrange their free edges as I have indicated. 
The external air will enter at the bottom of the external pane, pass up be- 
tween the external and internal panes and enter the room over the top of the 
internal pane with an upward direction, thus mingling first with the over- 
heated air at the top of the room, and thus becoming warmed before it 
blends with the mass of the air in the room ; and so persons are not conscious 
of a draught of cold air, which is the fatal objection to window ventilation. 

So one may ask, Why not lower the upper sash and admit fresh air in that 
way? Because this cold air will flow downwards at once, and not be carried 
by any previously acquired ascensional motion to the hot air at the top of the 
room. In this case the occupants of the room, feeling the cold draught, will 
close the window and thus terminate that kind of ventilation. It is in vain 
to urge people to secure pure air by sitting in a cold draught. They will not 
do it if they can prevent it, and they ought not. But if pure air can be 
admitted without injuriously altering the temperature of the room, possibly 
they will accept the change. 

Provision can thus be made to admit a certain amount of pure air into the 
room. The only provision for the escape of foul air from the room is through 
the stove and stove-pipe. This is still more unsatisfactory than the provision 
for admitting fresh air. If the chimney comes down to the floor, a single 
brick may be removed near the floor level, and thus a foul air flue be opened 
into the chimney. If a larger opening is made, it may injuriously affect the 
draught of the chimney, and thus contaminate the air in the room by smoke 
and the products of combustion in the stove, and the last state of that room 
be worse than the first. 
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By securing in this way an influx of pure air at the top of the room, and an 
efflux of foul air at the bottom, we secure a system of ventilation, — very im- 
perfect, to be sure — but self-acting, cheap, and a decided advance on no 
ventilation. 

II. My second plan involves more machinery, and of course increased ex- 
pense, but I think it will give more satisfactory results. In this method I 
would utilize the heat of the stove-pipe, both for warming fresh air and as a 
motive power to remove foul air. Suppose the stove-pipe is six inches in 
diameter; surround this by another pipe twelve inches in diameter, resting at 
its lower extremity on the stove, so as to completely close this end of the shaft, 
and let a vertical diaphragm pass from the stove-pipe on opposite sides, pass- 
ing outwards to the external pipe, dividing the space between the two pipes 
into two equal shafts. Where the stove-pipe is bent at right angles (at the 
elbow) to enter the chimney, cut away one shaft so as to leave the upper ex- 
tremity of this shaft open; the other shaft is prolonged with the stove-pipe so 
as to enter the chimney. We will call the first shaft the fresh air shaft, and 
the second the foul air shaft. Let a pipe six inches in diameter pass from the 
side near the bottom of the fresh air shaft, behind the stove, to the floor, and 
thence horizontally through the side of the building to the external air, so 
that pure air may freely enter this fresh air shaft. Let a pipe six inches in 
diameter pass from the side near the bottom of the foul air shaft behind the 
stove, and terminate by an open mouth six inches from the floor. The waste 
heat of the stove-pipe will warm the air contained between it and its inclos- 
ing pipe, and this air will rise. The pure air in the frésh air shaft will ascend 
and discharge near the top of the room, constantly gaining temperature in its 
passage along the outside of the smoke pipe, and mixing with the hot air at 
the top of the room, will mingle with the mass of air in the room without pro- 
ducing discomfort from cold draughts. 

The air in the foul air shaft will also ascend and be discharged into the 
chimney. But this air is taken from the room and withdrawn near the floor 
level, and hence the coldest air in the room is constantly discharged by this 
ventilating shaft. In this way we utilize the waste heat of the smoke pipe 
both for warming fresh air and for removing foul air. The same method of 
ventilating can be applied to any stove, but in this paper I have purposely 
confined my discussion to the ventilation of the living room of a family in 
most indigent circumstances. I am convinced that a room may thus be some- 
what ventilated without any sensible increase of cost for fuel. 

Both plans of ventilation which I have presented might be employed in the 
same room. Thus we might employ the double glass fixture in the window 
and this system of fresh air and foul air shafts in the same room, and thus 
secure still better ventilation than by either one alone. If any one objects that 
this system of ventilation falls far below the requirements of the case, I freely 
concede the justice of the criticism. I only claim for it this merit, that it will 
do something to correct a great evil, and that its cost does not place it beyond 
the reach even of persons in indigent cjrcumstances. It is an effort to increase 
health and comfort in the dwellings of the poor. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, LANSING, April 25, 1874. 








THE MARYLAND BOARD OF HEALTH. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the organization of this, the latest established of 
the Health Boards, Dr. Howard, the Secretary, issued circulars, the 
first being dated May 7, 1874, informing the physicians of the State 
what investigations the board means to make this year. From these 
circulars we quote as follows : — 


At the late session of the Legislature an Act was passed establishing a 
State Board of Health, among whose specified duties are the following: ‘‘ They 
shall make sanitary investigations and inquiries respecting the causes of dis- 
eases, especially of epidemics, the sources of mortality, and the effects of 
localities, employments, conditions and circumstances on the public health ; 
and they shall gather such information in respect to these matters, as they 
may deem proper. They shall devise some scheme, whereby medical and 
vital statistics of sanitary value may be obtained, and act as an advisory board 
to the State, in all hygienic and medical matters. They shall make special 
inspections of public hospitals, prisons, asylums, and other institutions, when 
directed by the Governor or the Legislature.’’ The board respectfully ask 
your codperation in this work. Should you be cognizant of any preventable 
causes of disease in your neighborhood, such as defective drainage or sewer- 
age, improperly ventilated public buildings — hospitals, alms-houses, school- 
houses, etc., — the existence of contagious disease, or any other facts bear- 
ing upon the health of the community, the board will be pleased to hear from 
you, and, if deemed advisable, will have an inspection made and take steps to 
remedy the evil. Prompt information of the outbreak of.any epidemic or 
endemic disease is desirable. The board are specially desirous of collecting 
all facts bearing upon the subjects of malarial and typhoid fevers and 
phthisis — their relations to conditions of soil and climate, vegetation, drain- 
age, etc., etc., — their relative intensity in different sections and seasons. 
Any facts which you may communicate, as well as your opinions, will be 
acceptable. 

It is the desire of the Board to establish a regular correspondence with 
every section of the State, and they will be obliged for a list of the names 
of all, both physicians and others, in your district or county, who take an 
interest in sanitary, or in statistical matters. If you will consent to act as areg- 
ular correspondent of the board, you are requested to communicate the fact, 
with your full address, and blank forms will be sent you; so that your labors 
will not be burdensome, but limited, if you so desire, to filling up the blanks 
and returning each month, or every*three months. By collecting a large 
number of facts from different sources and seasons it is believed most impor- 
tant deductions may be drawn. In addition to this method of collecting data, 
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the Board hope to be shortly enabled to perfect a plan for a thorongh registra- 
tion of all births, marriages, deaths, etc., throughout the State. Do you think it 
practicable to have the Registration Act of 1865 effectively carried out in 
your county or district ? 

With the view of collecting information upon the subject of Mavarta, from 
the various sections of the State, the accompanying Forms are issued, for 
monthly returns to this office. In localities where malarial diseases are very 
rare, they may be used for Quarterly Reports, instead of Monthly. In order 
that all the conditions may be understood, it is desirable that you shall give, 
with as much accuracy as possible, a description of the field of your practice; 
for which purpose ‘‘ Form No. 1”? is to be filled in, and sent with your first 
Monthly Report. It will, of course, be preserved, and your subsequent 
returns will be studied in connection with it. It has been deemed best to 
confine the reports to a few of the more important questions relating to ma- 
laria; and, if the practitioners of our State will devote a few moments at the 
close of each month to recording, in these simple blank forms, the results of 
their observation and experience, it is believed very important deductions 
may be drawn from the collection, comparison, and systematic study through 
a series of months of the facts and opinions thus brought together. But 
little time and labor will suffice for you to fill out the blanks; your visiting 
lists for the month showing at a glance all the facts needed. It will be noted 
the number of your cases, deaths, etc., is not asked, but simply the proportional 
number of malarial to other cases; their percentage only, is needed for our 
purposes. It is requested that the answers be concisely stated. More ex- 
tended remarks, either relating to the questions asked in the Report, or to 
other facts which may have arrested your attention, or your opinions as to the 
causes, pathology, treatment, etc., etc., of malaria, may be made upon a 
separate sheet, to accompany the Report. 

E. Ltoyp Howarp, M. D., Secretary State Board of Health. 


The forms referred to are as follows: — 


Form I. 


(To be filled in and returned, by Ist of August, to Dr. E. Luoyp Howarp, Secretary 
State Board of Health, Baltimore.) 

1. What section of the State is embraced in the usual limits of your prac- 
tice ? 

2. What is the character of the surface of the country — flat, rolling, or 
hilly ? 

8. What is the geological formation; or character of the soil, subsoil, ete. ? 

4, Are there marshes, or water-courses, mill-ponds, etc.; and of what char- 
acter and extent ? 

5. What is the character and extent of drainage, — both surface, and sub- 
soil, — natural and artificial ? 

6. What is the character of the drinking water, — whether spring, puntp, 
or running streams ? 

7. Are there any special causes, or predisposing causes, of disease, —as - 
improperly located or conducted slaughter-houses, wet cellars, etc., —in the 
towns or villages ? 
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8. In the past twenty years have malarial diseases increased, or decreased, 
in frequency or in severity, in your district? And to what do you attribute 
such increase or decrease ? 


Form II. 


1. During the month of 187 was the average temperature season- 
able, or unusually high, or low? 

2. Was there more or less than the usual rain-fall ? 

8. Was there more or less malarial disease in your section of country than 
is usual at this season of the year? 

4. During the month of what was the proportion — per cent. — of 
uncomplicated malarial cases to-all the other cases of disease in your own 
practice ? 

5. What proportion of these cases had never before had malarial disease ? 

6. During the month of what was the proportion — per cent. — of 
cases (to all the other cases in your own practice), in which the malarial 
element was seen to complicate, or modify, other diseases ? 

7. During the month of in your practice, which was the most com- 
mon form of malarial disease, — whether intermittent, remittent, etc ? 

8. Did any of your malarial cases run into a typhoid condition? What 
proportion of them? 


9. During the month of what proportion of your malarial cases ter- 
minated fatally ? 
10. During the month of could you form an opinion, in any of your 


cases of malarial disease, as to the influence of any local condition in causing 
the disease, — such as a marsh, a water-course, a stagnant pond, an obstructed 
drain, a wet cellar, deficient drainage, etc., etc. ? 


In response to these circulars, the Maryland Board is already begin- 
ning to receive important information. 














ANIMAL VACCINATION. 


STaTEMENT OF Dr. Henry A. MARTIN, MADE AT THE GENERAL MEETING IN 
Boston, May 14, 1873. 


[Dr. Smiru, in his paper read at the Health Conference May 22, 
1874, spoke of the protective power of vaccination. The Fifth Num- 
ber of the Journal of Social Science contained a paper on Public Vac- 
cination, prepared by Dr. F. P. Foster of the New York Dispensary, 
upon which, when read, another expert on vaccination, Dr. Henry A. 
Martin, of Boston, made some comments which seem to merit publica- 
tion here, from the interesting statements therein. It will be under- 
stood that Dr. Martin and not the Association, nor the editor of the 
Journal, is responsible for these statements and opinions. ] 

Dr. Foster had said, among other things, — 


The subject of vaccination, as being, beyond all comparison, the most 
efficient means of protection against the direst scourge which ever afflicted the 
human race, is always of paramount interest to the community at large. This 
interest is intensified whenever, as during the last three years, small-pox is 
extensively prevalent ; and at such times, especially, it seems fitting that we 
should consider in what respects, if any, we have been remiss in the adminis- 
tration of this great blessing, and how we may enlarge and perfect its man- 
agement. My experience in charge of the Vaccine Department of the New 
York Dispensary, during the last seven years, has brought to my knowledge 
many facts bearing upon the questions which arise in connection with public 
vaccination, and upon these I found my apology for appearing before you at 
the present time. : 

We are warranted in concluding that animal vaccination is a safe and 
efficient preventive of small-pox, and, as such, it is the duty of those charged 
with public vaccination to make use of its popularity to enable them to vac- 
cinate the greatest possible number of people. .. . . Its disadvantages weigh 
but little against the popularity of the animal virus, whereby almost the en- 
tire community may be prevailed upon to submit to vaccination, and are 
more than counterbalanced by the certainty with which large quantities of 
animal lymph may be supplied at short notice. At a certain time last winter 
small-pox was epidemic in Buffalo, Boston, and Baltimore, besides numerous 
other smaller places, so that our institution was called upon to supply an un- 
usually large amount of virus. Just at this time I received, from one of those 
cities, a telegraphic order for quill-slips sufficient for six thousand vaccina- 
tions. I sent the whole amount within twenty-four hours after the dispatch 
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was received. Can it be supposed that such an amount of humanized lymph 
could have been collected in so short a time without calling in the aid of un- 
skilled assistants, and without an undue relaxation of that careful discrimina- 
tion which should govern us in selecting our sources of vaccine ? 


Dr. Henry A. Martin said: I wish this matter had come up in 
some way so it could have been discussed at length by those who are 
capable of discussing it. There has been an immense number of facts 
elicited in the recent vaccination of the city of Boston, and a discus- 
sion of several hours.could have been held very profitably, upon the 
facts that have recently come into our possession. These will be for- 
gotten soon, and pass into the sea of oblivion with everything else. I 
feel under great obligation to Dr. Foster for his paper. I hope it will 
be published, for it cannot do anything but good. I subscribe to all 
the publications of the Anti-Vaccination League, and keep a constant 
order for every publication that is opposed to vaccination. They are 
written in a style to take the people ; simply dealing in downright fool- 
ish assertions ; and no matter how often they are disproved, they rise 
up again and again, and are never killed. The doctors, on the other 
hand, publish voluminous books with enormous rows of statistics, which 
nobody ever reads. If small pamphlets of three or four pages, giving 
results, should be published, — and not downright assertions merely — 
the true and absolute results of those piles of statistics, — they would 
be read, and would make an impression. But if men have to wade 
through a dozen pages of statistics before arriving at any results, such 
publications will be useless. 

The statistics on this subject are indeed voluminous. I have small- 
pox literature comprising 1,500 titles, and I am within the truth when 
I say that not one gentleman in 5,000, in the medical profession, has 
ever heard of one in fifty of them. They are accumulating all the 
time; men pile up statistics, few ever read them. My attention to 
this specialty has led me to read them, and I think it may be affirmed 
with positive certainty (always allowing for the rare exceptions found 
to all general rules, and in medical matters more than in any other), 
that a child vaccinated in infancy with good matter from a heifer, 
either by animal vaccination, an original case of cow-pox, or good 
humanized virus, not too far removed from the cow, is absolutely pro- 
tected until ten years old and almost absolutely until fifteen. I know 
there are plenty of cases, — I have seen them myself, — of children, four 
and five years after vaccination having the small-pox. I have investi- 
gated every one of these cases that came under my notice, as thoroughly 
as 1 could, and when I could get at the facts (and I generally could), 
I found that the vaccination was not a good one; it was one of the in- 
numerable cases of spurious vaccination which exist in this commu- 
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nity in consequence of the ignorance and carelessness of the medical 
profession in what they consider a trifling and unimportant matter. 
Just as Shakespeare is beyond all other poets, so is vaccination beyond 
any other duty of the physician. 

During the last seventeen years I have received 35,000 letters from 
physicians, nearly half of them during the last two years, and the mon- 
strous prejudice and ignorance that is shown by many of these men is 
one of the most shocking signs of the times in the medical profession. 
Men who had been in practice twenty or thirty years, would write and 
ask me questions that they ought to have known the first week they were 
students. I have known hundreds of them to vaccinate with matter 
that they got they did not know where; with some scab that came 
from some dealer; and with that they would vaccinate a person who 
had been already vaccinated more than once. That would result in a 
miserable, imperfect, spurious vesicle; and from that they would 
charge hundreds of points, and perform hundreds of vaccinations, 
My experience leads me to say, —that of all the people vaccinated 
once in the United States thirty per cent. might as well not be vac- 
cinated at all. 

I have but one objection to find with Dr. Foster’s paper, and I have 
found it with other papers he has delivered, —that he does not men- 
tion the fact that I introduced animal vaccination into America in 
September, 1870, having sent an agent to Paris expressly for the pur- 
pose of investigating the whole matter and bringing me all the pub- 
lished documents and information on the subject that was attainable. 
He did so, and had every facility furnished him by the French Gov- 
ernment. He brought all the publications and autograph letters from 
various gentlemen, and arrived here in September, 1870. I would 
premise that, perhaps seventeen years ago, after consulting Dr. Ware 
and Dr. Channing, and a number of other gentlemen then eminent in 
the profession, I went into the specialty of preparing vaccine. I had 
become a great advocate of the humanized vaccine, and was an op- 
ponent of the animal vaccine; when my agent went to Paris, I sent 
him an account of the large number of inquiries I had received. My 
full conviction then was, that after I had tested the animal vaccine I 
should find it in nowise superior to what I was using. I vaccinated 
three heifers, and tested it on children. The first series of experi- 
ments I made convinced me, as far as one experience could, of the in- 
finite superiority of the animal vaccine to the humanized, as shown in 
the perfection of the disease, the development of it, the size of the 
vesicles, etc. 

I would say that Dr. Foster obtained his supply of virus from me; 
ten weeks after I had introduced the virus I sent him supplies, with 
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long letters of direction, and expressed great gratification at having so 
able a colleague in the prosecution of what I considered a very im- 
portant matter. In his first publication Dr. Foster acknowledged this ; 
since that, he has never mentioned my name. ‘The National (Govern- 
ment) Vaccine Institution in London, is the most famous in the world ; 
it publishes reports annually, and its boast is, in one number, that it 
issued in a single year 263,000 points or charges to the people of Great 
Britain and the colonies. From my establishment, having no claim to 
any such celebrity, we issued during the year ending the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1873, 384,000 points of animal virus. The city of Boston I sup- 
plied with 80,000; Washington with 60,000; Erie, Pa., with 35,000 ; 
Buffalo with some 8,000 or 10,000, and Dr. Foster also supplied them. 
I have also supplied each of the cities and towns in the neighborhood 
of Boston with from 2,000 to 15,000 points of animal virus. I sent it 
all out with a statement that it was impossible for us to tell the exact 
strength of the virus, when we sent it away; that this could only be as- 
certained by testing it; that the virus from one heifer would be less 
vigorous than that from another, and the only remedy I could suggest 
was the offer of replacing all virus which was properly complained of. 
Nowand then a heifer would afford virus that would give me trouble, and 
I would have to replace it, but the proportion was very small. Yester- 
day (May 13, 1873), my son took virus from the 383d heifer vaccinated 
since September, 1870. During the late epidemic we vaccinated 20 a 
week. ‘These heifers are from 4 to 7 months old. Some are as good 
at a year as at 4 months. The result I have arrived at in a sufficient 
number of cases convinces me of the immense value of animal virus. 

During the last winter, in my own office, with my own hand, I vac- 
cinated more than eleven thousand people. I was engaged for four 
months, from eight in the morning until after nine at night, with little 
intermission. I kept a partial count of the number I vaccinated; for 
the first six weeks I kept a full count; and when I say more than eleven 
thousand people, I know that I am considerably within bounds. I, of 
course, saw all their arms; examined their scars as evidence of pre- 
vious vaccination; and asked what questions were necessary. I found 
that in all the people vaccinated twenty years ago, and longer ago, the 
scars were generally clear and distinct, and indicated that they were 
vaccinated with matter that had not deteriorated. Those within the 
last twenty years —a very considerable proportion of them, certainly 
as many as 80 per cent., presented scars in no wise indicative of perfect 
vaccination. Now and then an arm presented itself that was remark- 
ably good. But I almost invariably found that these patients were 
vaccinated in England or Germany, particularly in England. It was 
the terrible deterioration of virus, as secn in practice, that led me to go 
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into the specialty. I could hardly get a particle of lymph in the United 
States. I sent to Philadelphia, to New York, and even to Washington, 
supposing then that the government in this country might spend a 
dollar or two in such a matter. But I found there was no government 
establishment for supplying virus. I sent to various places in Europe, 
and from the British National Vaccine Institution got what was the 
best I had then seen, and used that for eleven years, before I began 
with the animal virus which I now exclusively issue. 

A person well vaccinated once in infancy is absolutely protected until 
ten years of age, and almost absolutely until fifteen. I never saw, in | 
all my practice, a case of what could be called varioloid or small-pox 
in its full developed form, in a child properly vaccinated under twelve 
years of age. I have seen a few such cases of varioloid, but there was 
evidence of want of perfection in the vaccination. I have seen a 
hundred cases of children with the small-pox who had nominally been 
vaccinated, but I found if they had been vaccinated at all that they 
were spurious vaccinations. A person vaccinated in infancy should be 
again vaccinated at some time after the age of puberty (which may be 
stated at the age of ten or twelve years). So far as my experience 
goes, any person so vaccinated after the age of fifteen, if the vaccination 
has taken, is protected for life, certainly until fifty years of age. Ifa 
person lives to fifty years, I should recommend a third vaccination. 

I am not one of those who believe in the utter want of efficiency of 
the humanized virus. I know that good humanized virus is a protection 
from small-pox; but after a certain number of removes from the cow 
there is a change, a deterioration, a weakening of the virus, which can 
be absolutely determined and proved in a way to convince any medical 
man. After it reaches such a point it is certainly unprotective, or the 
protection is only for a very short period. I have been in the habit of 
saying to physicians, “I do not believe exclusively in the animal virus. 
You know what it is. You know it has not been through the human 
system. If it is carried through one or two, or ten or twenty perfectly 
healthy human removes I do not think it loses its protective efficiency 
to any degree.” But then comes in the phantom of vaccinal syphilis. 
The popular idea is that an immense number of diseases are trans- 
mitted by vaccination. Medical men have to contend with all sorts of 
notions of this kind, for the most part entirely without foundation. 
The one black spot is vaccinal syphilis. When I introduced animal 
vaccination into this country, it was my intention to thoroughly investi- 
gate that subject, and then publish what I had to say about it clearly 
and plainly. I think I ascertained a good deal about it. I talked with 
various people and investigated the subject pretty thoroughly. Pres- 


ently one, two, three, four, or five medical journals began to attack 
17 
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animal vaccination ; there were gentlemen inimical to me who thought 
they would prevent me from getting too much reputation, and I have 
therefore avoided writing about vaccinal syphilis for the present. One 
brings about him a perfect tempest when he says anything about this 
matter of vaccinal syphilis. 

The Vaccine Institution of London, coming out with all the pomp 
and flourish of an enormous institution of very learned men, with a 
corps of some thousands of paid vaccinators, has announced over and 
over again that they never saw a case of vaccinal syphilis; that from 
all the prodigious quantity issued by them, not a single case ever oc- 
curred. Lately there was a gentleman who went to one of the stations 
of the Vaccine Institution of London, to get a baby from which he 
might vaccinate a number of patients. He went there and found 
some eighteen or twenty women with their babies, waiting to have virus 
removed, and got permission to take one of the children. He made a 
bargain with the mother of the healthiest child there, and from that 
baby he vaccinated fourteen adults and children. The vaccination all 
took. Good vesicles formed, and went through their course perfectly. 
The crust dried, and fell off, and left clear and perfect vesicular scars. 
In the course of about a week afterwards, in eleven of these patients 
certain appearances came on which induced the people to call on va- 
rious surgeons, who treated them in various ways. None of the surgeons 
had any idea of what these appearances were. Of course they could 
not come from the vaccination, because all the officials in England said 
that could not be possible. But by and by Dr. Hutchinson saw one of 
these cases, and recognized it as syphilis, — these were chancres. He 
hunted them from one to another, until he found the whole eleven, and 
then reported them to the authorities of that institution. They com- 
missioned him to attend those cases, which were put under his treat- 
ment. And the reports which are given by the Doctor show clearly and 
undoubtedly that they were syphilis; the whole eleven of them 
were tainted constitutionally more or less severely. The point I am 
coming at was that these eleven cases were treated by various medical 
gentlemen, not one of whom knew vaccinal syphilis when he saw it. I 
should like to know what sort of evidence on this point can come from 
men who cannot recognize a disease when they see it? 

This child was followed up, and at last accounts was dead with syph- 
ilitic disease. Dr. Hutchinson went on; and, by and by, reported two 
more cases. But the memory of the cases he had reported before had 
got a little dimned; and the medical gentlemen were even more in- 
credulous. One of the cases was a lady, who was so foolish she wanted 
to be vaccinated from the heifer matter. Her surgeon went out to find 
it but could not; he came back and said, “I cannot get any, but I have 
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matter from a beautiful child.” With this he vaccinated her; and she 
had vaccinal syphilitic chancres. Then Englishmen got up and said, 
“ We had better have a service of heifer vaccination.” And one of the 
most distinguished gentlemen in London said that no man would be mor- 
ally justified in the face of such facts, except in the use of matter which 
had been through the animal. Dr. Ricord long opposed this notion of 
vaccinal syphilis. But he is one of the few men who can yield when 
he is beaten. He showed that by giving up the theory of his life-time, 
like a man. He denied, in 1856, that syphilis was transmissible in this 
way, but in 1862 he began to doubt his theory, and in 1863 he declared 
that his mind was changed, and delivered a lecture to that effect. 

During our war great difficulty was found in getting vaccine virus. 
The custom was, among the surgeons, to vaccinate a soldier with such 
matter as they could get, and from the scabs taken from this man’s arm 
they vaccinated the other soldiers requiring it. I wasin the army for two 
years as medical director and staff surgeon, and had opportunities on a 
large scale to see the result of this sort of vaccination. Any gentle- 
man who does not believe in vaccinal syphilis, could he have been in 
the army of the Southwest and seen thousands of cases of vaccinal 
syphilis, and hundreds of deaths from the occurrence of that taint in 
people reduced by army life, I think would have ceased to be skep- 
tical. 

Dr. Foster has spoken of the advantage that animal vaccination 
offers in times of vaccination panic. Such quantities of virus could 
never be supplied in any other way. During the height of the late 
epidemic I had, in Boston, at one time, ninety-six heifers. It was not 
necessary to have so many, but I was afraid I might run out, and I 
chose to have too many rather than too few. And with that stock I 
could have supplied, in six days’ notice, twenty or thirty thousand 
points of virus very easily. And during the height of the epidemic I 
supplied every day from five to seven thousand points of matter. 

I would caution my hearers against the fraud which has been carried 
on to a great extent by physicians who wished to save money. Dr. 
Foster has said the virus is expensive. It is,and must be. During 
the epidemic there was a great demand for “ Dr. Martin’s virus.” Phy- 
sicians were always asked whether they had it; and they always had 
it; but not more than half of them ever got it. There came to mea 
nice old gentleman from a town near Boston, and said he, “I have 
been buying a good deal of virus of you, I charge two dollars, and I 
thought I would come and ask you how all the other doctors are vac- 
cinating with it and charging only fifty cents?” He gave me the 
names, and not one of them had a single particle of my virus at that 
time. ‘That was ‘before I had an agent, and when I knew every point 
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that went out. So I gave the gentleman a certificate that he alone 
had had the virus, which immediately satisfied the selectmen of the 
town in regard to his honesty. I have spoken about syphilis being 
transmitted. Of course that is impossible by matter that has only 
been carried through the cow. But if a case should occur in a person 
vaccinated by one of these dishonest persons, it would be no proof that 
that was the cause of it. It has been the practice of some gentlemen 
to get a few points and vaccinate patients, and then use the virus from 
them calling it animal virus. The moment it has passed through one 
system it is not animal virus, and is liable to transmit disease. 

Erysipelas is another disease which frequently follows vaccination, 
and is supposed to be connected with it. But erysipelas may follow 
any wound, no matter how slight; from the puncturing of the ear for 
an earring, or froma slight burn, the size of a pea, on the leg ofa 
child. I have seen repeated cases from scratches of pins and needles, 
and I do not think it is more apt to follow vaccination than a simple 
wound. During twenty-nine years’ extensive practice of vaccination I 
have seen, in my own practice, nine cases of vaccinal erysipelas, prop- 
erly so called, that were all let alone very carefully and that all re- 
covered. I have been aware of some cases, actively treated, that died. 
I think a large proportion of those that died, died from the treatment 
and not from the erysipelas, which is not a dangerous disease, if prop- 
erly let alone. But a remarkable thing, and one which I did not ex- 
pect at all, is that in all the vaccinations made with my matter, not a 
single case of erysipelas has been reported ; and yet, during that time, 
I have been aware of nineteen cases of vaccinal erysipelas occurring in 
the immediate vicinity of Boston, three of them fatal. In my own 
practice I have never seen a case of erysipelas in any form following 
the cow-pox vaccination, and I have made ten times as many vaccina- 
tions with it as with any other. 

Dr. Foster alluded to another very interesting matter, of immense 
importance to the public, the fact that a person may be perfectly pro- 
tected by the first vaccination and afterwards get the disease and get 
it fatally. I have seen in the army particularly and also in civil prac- 
tice, a great many cases illustrating that perfectly. One such occurred 
last winter, which will illustrate the matter very well. Dr. W. has had 
an enormous practice in small-pox, and made it a specialty during the 
epidemic. I asked him, when he had a case of hemorrhagic or black 
small-pox to let me know, for I wanted to see it. In a few days he 
came and told me a neighbor of mine had it. This man had been a 
physician in early life, but was now a clerk ina drug store. . Six weeks 
before his death, one of the public vaccinators called in and wanted to 
vaccinate him. He replied, “I have been vaccinated, I have two 
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enormous scars on my arm. Iam a physician, used to practice medi- 
cine, and have been exposed to small-pox again and again,” and he 
was not vaccinated. Five weeks afterwards he was taken with head- 
ache and could not come in to business. He sent for a physician who 
did not recognize the disease for four days. He had undoubtedly been 
exposed over and over again and had been perfectly safe, but his pro- 
tection passed away. I have known two men who have been in a 
small-pox hospital, who refused to be vaccinated and who got the 
disease. 

Dr. Foster alluded to the practice of applying more vesicles in vac- 
cination, to make up by number of vesicles for the want of intensity. 
I think that is a very poor remedy, but it has some efficacy. Four or 
five vaccinations with deteriorated matter are better than one, but very 
far inferior to one with pure lymph. During the twenty-nine years of 
my practice, I myself made it a habit to make from three to five vesi- 
cles. After the first year of my practice, I have always lived (with the 
exception of two years in the army) in one small neighborhood. Ow- 
ing to the circumstances connected with my preparation of virus for 
seventeen years, I have made a large number of vaccinations. And I 
state here,as evidence of the protective efficiency of vaccination, that 
of all the people I have ever vaccinated, not a single case has come to 
my knowledge of small-pox. 





No committees consisting of members of the Board of Health were 
appointed at this Conference, nor was any action taken in regard to the 
calling of any future Conference, it being understood that the officers 
of the American Public Health Association were in communication 
with Boards of Health throughout the United States, and would invite 
their members to a conference whenever it might be deemed advisable. 
The members present all took part in the discussion of the questions 
raised, and several of them, as will be seen in the subsequent pages, 
joined in the discussion of the papers on sanitary topics read at the 
General Meeting. Before adjourning on Friday the joint Conference 
passed a resolution which was also adopted in the General Meeting, rec- 
ommending the appointment of State Boards of Health, and the es- 
tablishment of thorough systems of registration in all the States in 
which they do not now exist. 








THE SANITARY PAPERS OF THE GENERAL MEETING. 


Arter the adjournment of the Health Conference on Thursday, the 
afternoon session of the Association was devoted to papers on Sanitary 
subjects, The former president of the Metropolitan Board of Health 
in New York, Jackson S. Schultz, Esq., who presided, said, upon taking 
the chair: — 


I do not know why I should have been ‘selected to preside at this session ex- 
cept that I was so unfortunate as to be at the head of the Health Board of this 
city a few years ago. The legislation then begun on sanitary subjects was 
felt to be a delicate matter and what was done must be either a success or the 
beginning of a failure through the country. I had some knowledge of the 
butchers of New York, and was selected, I think, for that reason. Inasmuch as 
there were three hundred slaughter-houses scattered through the whole city, 
and as it was desirable to concentrate them, and doubtful whether this 
could be done, I was put on the work to see what could be done. It was not 
attemped to accomplish anything by force. We had all the law we needed, 
but it was deemed expedient to treat it as a case of doubt — kindly — and 
two years were occupied in the work. I have been applied to by other health 
boards to tell how it was done. Well, I have been unable to tell succinctly ; it 
was done by pleading, by prayer, by solicitation, but never by over-harshness, 
though we were accused of harshness and were fought. I had seven hundred 
injunctions on me at one time. The courts were unfriendly. With codpera- 
tion from the police and the courts we could have done the work in six months. 
Now, our Board of Health, I am glad to know, is sustained by the courts and 
the police. Our work as finally done gave entire satisfaction to that strong, 
willful, unruly class, that has been a nuisance through all time — the butchers. 
They have none of their unkind feeling left, but feel that they were served 
without knowing it. No city in the world now has a better meat supply than 
New York. What we must have here is not a Paris abattoir, but a New York 
abattoir. We live in a country where everybody thinks for himself — and 
sometimes for his neighbors. But so far as the health of the city is concerned: 
our abattoirs though not so neat or extensive, are not a whit behind those of 
Paris. They are good economists in Europe, however: we throw away more 
money than they make, and we waste more in the city of New York than 
the same population consumes in modern Europe. 


After the allusion to his own experience, the Chairman spoke of the 
importance of the topics to be presented at the afternoon session, and 
commended each of the speakers to the attention of the audience. 
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The order in which the respective papers were read will not be fol- 
lowed in printing them, but the first place will be given to the Report 
from the Department of Health, prepared and read by Dr. D. F. Lin- 
coln, of Boston, Secretary of the Department. 





A REPORT ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
Reap May 21, 1874, By D. F. Lincoin, M. D., SEcRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
or HEALTH. 

Havine been requested to prepare a Report upon the subject of the 
Health of Schools, for presentation at this Meeting, I have thought it best 
to arrange what I had to say in accordance with a list of topics which 
has been drawn up by the Department of Health, and which covers, or 
nearly covers, the whole of the ground in question. Some of these 
topics have been assigned to certain of our members, for original inves- 
tigations and reports. If possible, we design to secure such investiga- 
tions, by competent persons, upon all of the points here given, with a 
view of presenting the united results to the public at some future time; 
of which due notice will be seasonably given, in order that all interested 
in the health of schools may be able to take a personal share in the dis- 
cussion of what we have to present. The list of topics is as follows :— 

1. Heating and Ventilation. 

2. Light —and condition of the scholars’ eyes. 
3. Seats —and deformities traceable to them. 
4, Architectural Plans. 

5. Apparatus employed in Instruction. 

6. Gymnastics. 

7. Condition of Nervous System. 

8. Organ of Hearing. 

9. Organs of the Pelvic Cavity. 

10. Drinking Water. 

11. Sewage, and Water-closets. 

12. Commissions for Scientific Inspection of given School-areas. 

13. Project of a law, establishing the office of Medical Inspector ox 
Schools. 


1. The air furnished for the use of the school-room ought to be heated 
in some way before it is brought into the room; it should not be 
roasted, so to speak, but should contain sufficient moisture. As regards 
the way of getting rid of the air, when polluted and deprived of its 
oxygen, it remains an unsettled question whether we ought to employ 
suction to withdraw the air, like the suction exercised by a chimney, or 
whether we should simply force warm air into the room and trust to its 
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elasticity to force its own way out by cracks in the windows or special 
openings in the walls. It is, however, certain that good ventilation 
must be expensive, for two reasons: First, that when impure air is ex- 
pelled, we expel with it a great deal of heat, which is for the most part 
absolutely thrown away; there is no help for it; it must go up the 
chimney, or out of window, and the sooner the better. Second, adequate 
ventilation in a crowded room implies a dangerous amount of draught 
of air; and there is scarcely a public school-room in existence that is 
not so crowded that the attempt to bring in enough fresh air would be 
improper, because perilous to the pupils’ health. For this, the remedy 
is only to be found in placing fewer scholars in one room; and if you 
do this, you have to build more rooms. But it can hardly be necessary 
to remind you, that expense incurred in improving ventilation will 
prove a good investment, if it saves your children headaches, indiges- 
tion, sleepless nights, listless days, coughs, and the disposition to take 
cold, pale cheeks, and poor appetites. 

I will not delay you with statements about carbonic acid, and the 
other chemical ingredients of pure or impure air, but will pass on to 
some of the other topics. 

2. It is well known, from foreign sources, that school-work is often 
bad for scholars’ eyes. The best-known series of observations upon 
this point comes from Dr. Cohn of the Prussian town of Breslau. He 
has found that near-sightedness increases in a rapid ratio, proportionally 
with the advancement of the pupils in their studies. Very young 
children in school have little or no trouble; while of the oldest scholars 
in the high schools more than one half are near-sighted. The causes 
of this difficulty are various ; among those susceptible of a remedy the 
following may be mentioned :— 

(a.) Badly printed text-books. 

(4.) The use of so-called German text and Greek type. 

(c.) Badly lighted rooms. 

(d.) Light coming from in front, and so dazzling the pupils’ eyes. 

(e.) Too sombre or too brilliant coloring of the walls of the room. 

(f:) Desks which are too high and bring the book close to the eye. 

(g-) Desks which are too low, and compel the pupil to stoop over in 
reading, or writing more especially, whereby the blood is made to grav- 
itate to the head; the pressure of the collar upon the neck of course 
makes matters worse. 

(A.) Over-heated rooms make the face flush, and add decidedly to the 
evil effects of all the above causes. 

(i.) Injudicious selection of the hour for out-of-school study ; for ex- 
ample, when pupils in boarding-schools are expected to study by lamp- 
light in the morning. 
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Not one of these is in the least an imaginary cause of harm to the 
eyes. All are important and real. But doubtless there are other rea- 
sons for the fact that the Germans are a spectacled nation ; reasons 
which I must confess that I do not fully understand. Taking our own 
schools at large, it is certain that no such deterioration of vision has as 
yet occurred among the children. Observations upon this point are 
very few among us. But I think I may safely say—and appeal to 
you for confirmation of the fact — that near-sight has begun to prevail 
very largely among those families in our own country, in which the 
children, for a generation or two, have been thoroughly trained in 
studies which are not mere accomplishments, as German, Greek, and 
mathematics. If my hearers can refute this statement, I should be 
very glad to be convinced of its incorrectness. 

3. School seats are bad when the scholar can stand up between the 
desk and seat; because, in such a case, the scholar in sitting has to 
bend forward very much in order to reach his desk. It is necessary to 
bring the lid of the desk somewhat over the edge of the seat ; it is also 
a good plan to make the lid in two pieces, so that the near piece 
swings up on hinges, furnishing a book-holder, when not used to write 
upon. 

Seats with too little support, or with an uncomfortable support, give 
pain, increase the natural restlessness of the children, and tempt them 
irresistibly to put themselves in all sorts of bad postures, which give 
rise (especially in the case of girls) to spinal deformities. 

One of the most important agents in counteracting this tendency —a 
tendency so serious, that it sometimes impresses itself on the forms of 
almost all the girls in a given school —is the frequent and judicious 
use of light gymnastics. For my own part, I would not confine the 
recommendation to light gymnastics, but would strongly advise that the 
chest should be developed by the parallel bars; and this more espe- 
cially in the case of girls than of boys, for girls, in accordance with the 
laws of human society, have less chance to use their chests and arms 
than boys have.! 

In regard to the whole subject of gymnastics, we expect next year to 
present a thorough report from a specialist in this department, a gen- 
tleman who forms one of our Committee. But I must dwell for a 
moment longer on this point, simply to add that a large school-yard, 
sheltered from public view, is doubly desirable, both as furnishing room 


1 Iam much obliged to Dr. Frederic Winsor, author of a paper upon the Health of 
Schools in the last Report of the Massachusetts Board of Health, for the following criti- 
cism: ‘‘As an old gymnast I feel the great importance of close supervision of all the 
heavier gymnastics by a judicious and experienced teacher. The parallel bars need great 
judgment. — F. W.” 
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for open air exercise, and as insuring an abundant supply of sunlight 
in the school-rooms. 

7. In speaking of the effects of school life upon the nervous system, I 
would not dwell upon any positive disease — such as St. Vitus’s Dance 
— which may be traceable to school work, but would beg to protest, 
rather, against the lamentable perversion and inversion of what ought 
' to be the aim of all school life. For, whereas a proper amount of real 
study is a sure means of strengthening the health and improving the 
bodily development, we have given our children so much work, that the 
result of each day’s work is immediate lassitude. And whereas the 
stimulus of mental energizing is one of the best tonics in the world, we 
have converted it by our system of prizes — of grinding, useless drill 
for examinations, of rank lists, of confinement to painfully dull 
subjects, to the exclusion of a right training of the pupil’s powers of 
original observation ; by all sorts of poisonous influences in the school- 
room air—to one of the severest strains upon the child’s natural 
powers that could be devised. 

In the recent report of Dr. Winsor to the Massachusetts Board of 
Health, it appears that a very large majority of the correspondents of 
the Board believe that the injurious effects of schools are mainly refer- 
able to their action on the nervous system. 

It is not stepping beyond our functions as health officers to insist 
upon the incorrectness of the school routine now prevalent. The 
child’s health depends much upon being allowed frequent change of 
posture; yet how commonly are the scholars kept for one or two 
hours at a time in their seats! His mental discipline, his efficiency in 
all that makes him a good pupil, is greatly injured by too long vaca- 
tions ; his bodily health, even, is not benefited by a two months’ course 
of aimless idleness; yet the tendency of our day is decidedly in favor 
of long vacations. His morale is good, in direct proportion as he comes 
into friendly relations with his teacher; yet we know that in our great 
public schools it is next to impossible for a teacher, with forty, fifty, or 
sixty pupils, changed every year, to be to them anything more than an 
impersonation of fixed Fate and absolute Will. But it is necessary to 
pause here, in our enumeration of faults. 

It is perhaps a new fact to most of you that there exists among 
school-teachers a form of deafness, largely due to the intense nervous 
strain brought upon their systems. The organ of hearing suffers, not 
from an “organic” disease localized in the ear, but as a mode of ner- 
vous exhaustion and breaking down. Similarly in the case of Charles 
Sumner, from the moment when his nervous system suffered that terri- 
ble shock, from injuries inflicted upon his head and spine, the functions 
of his heart began to be enfeebled ; not because the heart was diseased, 
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but because his sum total of vital force was lowered, and the heart 
happened to be the organ where the strain was most felt. Our 
teachers are, all of them, exposed to the danger of breaking at the spot 
where their constitutions are weakest. 

12. Among the projects we desire to see carried out is that of organ- 
ized inspection of schools within given areas. Every important item in 
the health of the scholars and the arrangement of the buildings should 
be included in such inspection, and the results should be printed. 

13. Finally, we have thought it worth while to charge one of our 
number, a member of the Bar, with the preparation of the form of a 
law, establishing the office of Inspector of Public Schools. Upon this 
point, the words of the Massachusetts State Board of Health may be 
quoted : — 

“Every city.should have a sanitary inspector and instructor of 
schools, who should be:a physician. 

“ Every town board of health should have among its number a phy- 
sician, whose duty it should be to pay a monthly visit to every scholar 
in town, and make a monthly sanitary report to the town and to the 
State Board of Health.” 


Nore. — Since the presentation of the above Report, it has been 
decided to attempt to secure measurements of the height and weight of 
large numbers of the pupils in our public schools. The results of such — 
measurements will constitute a contribution to vital statistics, but may 
also turn out to be of importance in throwing light upon the health of 
schools. — D. F. Lincoun. 








HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By A.FreD L. CArro.i, M. D., or New Bricuton, N. Y. 
Reap May 21, 1874. 


I NEED make no apology for urging before the Social Science Asso- 
ciation the too long neglected claims of Hygiene, to rank as one of the 
most important branches of sociological culture. Social Science, as I 
understand it, embraces the systematic study of those elements of hu- 
man welfare which an old nursery rhyme groups together, as the results 
of early going to bed and early rising ; but even in that ancient legend 
you will remember that health is put before wealth and wisdom — and 
very rightly so, since wealth can hardly be gained or enjoyed without 
health, and, as to wisdom, it is no modern discovery that the mens sana 
depends upon a corpus sanum. It is scarcely too strong a way of put- 
ting it, therefore, to say that hygiene should have the road for all other 
human advances, commercial, intellectual, and I might even add, 
moral ; for, as you are aware, the most competent observers are inclined 
to attribute habitual crime in many instances to physical degeneration, 
and we have ecclesiastical authority for the assertion that the form of a 
man’s religious belief is intimately connected with the state of his diges- 
tive organs. 

And yet there is no subject of which mankind at large is more 
deplorably ignorant than of this code of health. In our educational 
courses we lay great stress upon classical and mathematical studies 
which, however excellent as means of mental discipline, may not be of 
practical use in the after life of nine tenths of our pupils; we teach them 
something of the laws which govern the community in which they live, 
and of the principles by which business pursuits are guided ; we estab- 
lish special curricula to fit them thoroughly for special vocations ; but 
most of them are allowed to escape from our hands without learning any- 
thing of the rules of their physical existence, knowledge of which is of 
the utmost practical moment to every human being, whatsoever his or 
her pursuit. With very fewexceptions our undergraduate academies are 
content to leave hygiene as an esoteric mystery of purely medical doc. 
trine, forgetting that the preservation of health is a matter which almost 
exclusively concerns the non-medical public, whose intercourse with 
physicians seldom begins until after violation of sanitary laws has in- 
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duced actual disease when the time for the “ ounce of prevention ” is 
past, and the “pound of cure” alone is sought. In fact, unless the 
world at large will adopt the Chinese custom of paying doctors to keep 
their patients well and stopping their salaries during sickness, the laity 
should be better instructed in this respect than their professional ad- 
visers. But I have met erudite scholars to whom the differential cal- . 
culus was as easy as the multiplication table, and Demosthenes lighter 
reading than Congressional debates, who were utterly devoid of any 
idea as to the functions of their own organs or the physiological rela- 
tions of nitrogen, carbon, and oxygen. It is to this lack of the rudi- 
mentary knowledge which every one should possess, that we owe more 
than half the mortality of the world, and a very much larger proportion 
of its sickness. ‘To this are due the appalling death-rate of infancy; the 
slow devitalization of children in overcrowded, ill-ventilated school- 
rooms ; the crippling of operatives in deleterious trades ; the myriad 
evil effects of sewage-poisoning, the generation and perpetuation of en- 
demic diseases ; the ravages of epidemic contagions ; and, less directly, 
perhaps, but almost as surely, a great part of the intemperance and 
moral decadence which are as often the consequences as the causes of 
insanitary conditions among the poorer classes. 

But apart from the prevention of specific maladies is the question of 
maintaining all the bodily functions in the best working order possible. 
Between perfect health and actual disease there lies a wide debatable 
border land, and it is herein that the teaching of personal hygiene should 
find its most fertile field. There are thousands of persons who are not 
ill enough to come under medical care, who have no pronounced dis- 
order to which we can give a name, who are nevertheless far from 
being quite well. They can generate just enough vital energy to sus- 
tain a sort of vegetable existence, but are incapable of entering into 
active relations with the external world. ‘They may pass current physio- 
logically, as * greenbacks” do financially, — as indisputable legal ten- 
der, but considerably below par. 

Of these, and of the classes that mark the gradations between them 
and thorough health, it is a mere truism to say that if any one with 
sound organs fail to enjoy the full measure of natural functional vigor, 
it is through violation of natural laws; the error sometimes arising from 
necessity, but far oftener from ignorance. Nay, even impaired organs 
can be made to do a creditable amount of work without discomfort by 
placing them under the most favorable hygienic conditions. 

Surely, the knowledge how to employ one’s vital energies to the best 
advantage, how not only to avoid preventable disease, but to maintain 
the highest standard of health compatible with one’s physical organiza- 
tion, is quite as important as an intimate conversance with the minor 
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incidents of the French Revolution, or proficience in the nomenclature 
of far western post-villages. 

I am aware that in a few isolated instances instruction in hygiene is 
nominally afforded to advanced classes, but nowhere, as far as I have 
heard, is sufficient prominence accorded to it. Even in my own profes- 
sion, of the thirty-seven medical colleges in the United States, I know 
of but four that have chairs of hygiene; in the rest this weighty sub- 
ject, if touched upon at all, is relegated to two or three lectures inter- 
polated in a course on surgery, or materia medica, or some other 
equally relevant topic. It seems to me that in no direction could the 
_ influence of the Social Science Association be more profitably exerted 
than in an endeavor to change all this. 

Hygiene, the most practically useful of sciences, should be made an 
essential feature of every grade of education and taught with the thor- 
oughness it merits. It should be introduced in all normal schools as 
an obligatory part of the training of teachers, in order that its rudiments 
might be imparted even to the pupils in primary class-rooms wherein 
are found the children of the poor, who stand in greatest need of its 
counsel. From the lowest form up to the graduating class of every 
college I would give it a progressive course, as is done with mathemat- 
ics, classics, and, indeed, all other branches of tuition ; not necessarily 
particularizing all the recondite technicalities which are requisite for 
the professed sanitarian, but comprising personal hygiene with so much 
of public hygiene as every citizen should know. As a model exemplar 
of what a part of such teaching should be, I would point to a paper by 
Dr. Bowditch on “ Preventive Medicine and the Physician of the 
Future,” published in the latest report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health, in which it is shown how hereditary tendency to disease may 
be held in abeyance by a properly regulated course of life. 

Involving, as it does incidentally, elementary instruction in physics 
and chemistry as well as physiology, hygiene as I would have it taught 
would afford at least as good means of intellectual training as any 
study now embraced in undergraduate schemes; its principles being 
nothing if not rigorously logical inductions from demonstrable facts ; 
whilst in addition to this disciplinary value, it possesses, from the utili- 
tarian point of view, the greater recommendation of offering practical 
benefits, both present and future, to every class of the community. No 
more effective method could be devised for the suppression of ignorant 
quackery than to teach the public something of the philosophy of life 
and health; no better legacy could be prepared for posterity than to 
tell those who are to give birth to coming generations how to fulfill 
their parental duties and to transm#t an unimpaired inheritance of 
health to their heirs ; no sanitary legislation can do unaided such wide 
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good for public health as would be accomplished by thus enlisting the 
intelligent codperation of every member of the community. 

It would be easy to elaborate further argument, but I am conscious 
of having already multiplied words unnecessarily, in support of a propo- 
sition which the simplest statement might render self-evident. Doubts 
or objections, if any there be, can only emanate from pedagogical, not 
from physiological considerations, and to forestall these I would cite the 
high authority of Dr. Maudsley, who in his latest work, speaking of the 
avoidance not only of bodily, but of mental derangement, says: “ Re- 
garding the subject from a scientific point of view, the best education 
would seem to be that which was directed to teaching man to under- 
stand himself, and to understand the nature which surrounds him, and 
of which he is a part and a product ; so to enable him, as its conscious 
minister and interpreter, to bring himself into harmony with nature in 
his thoughts and actions; and so to promote the progressing evolution 
of nature through him, its conscious self. The highest evolution of 
which man’s being is capable, physically, morally, and intellectually, 
through knowledge of, and obedience to, those natural laws which gov- 
ern not only the physical world, but, not less surely, every thought and 
feeling which it enters into his mind to conceive, must be the aim of an 
education founded on a truly scientific psychology.” 


In remarking upon Dr. Carroll’s paper, Dr. C. R. Agnew, of New 
York, spoke also of some of the points raised by Dr. Lincoln, mention- 
ing specially the prevalence of myopia and other affections of the 
eye in the schools of America and of Germany, particularly in the lat- 
ter country. In the United States, he said: “Statistics did not show 
that pupils were much afflicted in that way; but he, as well as other 
physicians, could bear witness to the growing frequency of such affec- 
tions. He spoke also of the dangers of cramming and of keeping 
girls of thirteen or fourteen years old for many hours at sedentary oc- 
cupations. Seats in school-houses should be so modeled as to make 
any prone position of the head fatiguing. The light should come from 
above, over the shoulder. We never should have good results from ed- 
ucation in our schools and colleges till sanitary science was taught as 
Dr. Carroll had suggested, and until a practical application was made 
of its principles.” 

A lady said she wished the Association would understand that the 
teachers were not entirely to blame. She was willing to divide the 
blame with the parents and the doctors, but did not wish to see the 
teachers charged with the destruction of the health of children, and 
the total annihilation of the American race. The discussion was con- 
tinued by Mrs. Dall, of Boston, Mrs. Dr. Halleck, of New York, and 
others. 
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A Paper By J. Foster Jenkins, M. D., or YONKERs, N. Y. 
Reap May 21, 1874. 


THE bitter experience of the allied armies in the Crimea, engaged, 
during 1854-55, in war with Russia, fixed attention as it had never been 
before, upon the need of radical reforms in hospital construction. 

The report! to the English Minister of War of the proceedings of the 
Sanitary Commission dispatched to the seat of war at the East, the 
writings of Miss Florence Nightingale, and finally the report,? in Decem- 
ber, 1857, of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the regulations 
affecting the sanitary condition of the army, the organization of military 
hospitals, and the treatment of the sick and wounded, furnished an array 
of facts and arguments, which went far to illustrate and establish the 
principles, from a general acceptance of which alone beneficent reforms 
could spring. 

The subsequent experience of the British forces in India,* that con- 
tributed by the recent war of the American Rebellion, and by the cam- 
paigns of the French, German, and Italian armies since 1866, and the 
active discussion that has sprung up in England, France, Germany, and 
in the United States, of the special questions pertaining to hospital 
hygiene and administration as influencing the growth of correct princi- 
ples of hospital construction, have each made valuable additions to our 
knowledge, and have rendered it well nigh certain, that coming genera- 
tions of men, when they look upon hospitals hereafter endowed by the 
benevolent, need not be forced to lament that the pious intentions of 
founders should be frustrated by the ignorance of builders. For not 
in a single generation or country alone has it been an open question, 

1 Report to the Right Hon. Lord Panmure, G. C. B., etc. Minister at War, of the Por- 
ceedings of the Sanitary Commission dispatched to the Seat of War inthe East. 1855-56. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, March, 1857. 
London: Printed by Harrison & Sons. 

2 Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Regulations affecting the 
Sanitary Condition of the Army, the Organization of Military Hospitals, and the Treat- 


ment of the Sick and Wounded; with Evidence, and Appendix. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. London: Printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode 
for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1858. 

8 Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Sanitary State of the Army 
in India with Precis of Evidence. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command 
of Her Majesty. London: Printed by Eyré & Spottiswoode for Her Majest)’s Stationery 
Office, 1863. 
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whether the sick were the more helped or injured by residence in the 
average, nay, in the best-existing hospital.’ 

Miss Nightingale, even so recently as in 1863, said,? that strange 
though it seems, it is yet quite necessary to lay down the principle that 
the very first requirement in a hospital, is that it should do the sick no 
harm, — necessary because the actual mortality ¢z hospitals is very much 
higher than any calculation founded on the mortality of the same class 
of diseases among patients treated owt of hospital would lead us to ex- 
pect. And a knowledge of the serious influence exercised by hospital 
construction on the duration of illness and the rate of mortality, led her 
to present to the English National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, the paper which, reprinted as Notes on Hospitals, has 
through successive editions, probably done more than any other treatise 
to promote sound views of hospital economy. 

The English Royal Commission, appointed in 1857, for improving the 
sanitary condition of barracks and hospitals, indicated clearly in a few 
words the reason for which hospitals exist, viz. : “It should never be for- 
gotten that the object sought in the construction of a hospital is the 
recovery of the largest number of sick men to health in the shortest 
possible time, and to this end everything else is only subsidiary.” * 

How shall we, then, best build our hospitals so that they hasten rather 
than retard the convalesence of the ill, and will not add to surgical 
injuries and diseases brought into the hospital, the graver pests too 
frequently engendered there ? 

The outgrowth of the discussions of the past twenty years is a gen- 
eral assent that the sick man placed in hospital is likely soonest to be 
remanded to his ordinary course of life, who, other things, equal, finds 
himself in a structure consisting only of a single isolated ward, light, 
warm, and possessing an atmosphere of perfect purity, frequently re- 
newed by thorough ventilation. 

The condition essential to success here is the greatest attainable 

1 “Tt should never be forgotten for a moment, that on the purity of the air of a ward 
depend, in a great measure, the recovery or death of the sick and maimed, the usefulness 
or injury arising from the hospital, the duration of cases, and, consequently, the hospital 
economy; whether, in short, a hospital, planned, erected, and supported ‘by voluntary 
contributions’ is to be a blessing or a curse to civilization.’’ * Quoted from Miss Night- 


ingale, by Sir J. R. Martin, in Holmes’ System of Surgery, London, 1871, 2d edition, vol. 
v. p. 1012. 

2 Notes on Hospitals. By Florence Nightingale. 3d edition. London, Longmans, 1863. 
Page first of Preface. 

8 General Report of the Commission appointed for improving the Sanitary Condition of 
Barracks and Hospitals. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty. London: Printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode, for Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1861, p. 175. 





“** Ponteau, looking at the ill-placed, ill-constructed and ill-regulated hospitals of his day, asks 
‘ Are hospitals, then, more pernicious than useful to society ?’ ” 
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purity of the atmosphere, and to it all other questions should be but 
secondary. This determines the isolaiion of the ward, and forbids its 
association with another under the same roof. If larger numbers of 
sick are to be cared for than it is proper to aggregate in a single ward, 
another distinct structure should be provided, It will not do to erect a 
building of two stories,each a ward. By the poisonous emanations 
which it gives to its neighbors, and the limit it imposes on ventilation, 
each deprives the other of its prime condition of success, —a constantly 
pure atmosphere. 

It is demanded, then, that aside from the erections demanded by the 
offices of administration, a hospital be composed of distinct structures 
of which, so far as shelter to the sick is concerned, the detached ward 
is the unit. 

The number of wards under the same control constitutes the hospital 
a large or a small one. The only limits need be those determined by 
the number of the sick to be provided for, and the convenience of ad- 
ministration. 

By what successive steps of experience and discussion students of 
hygiene have demonstrated that complete purity of air investing the 
patients, and, as essential to this purity, the isolation of the wards, are 
indispensable, need not be related in detail to this assemblage, even 
though the half hour allotted to this paper did not relegate to the limbo 
of appendix or foot-notes much citation of authorities and many illus- 
trative statements. 

I can, however, hardly forbear to cite in support of these general 
views the testimony of Dr. Parkes, Professor in the English Army 
Medical School, who has, among sanitary scholars and teachers of 
hygiene now living, hardly a peer. In the fourth edition of his treatise 
on Practical Hygiene, he says: “ Although the establishment of hospi- 
tals is a necessity, and marks the era of an advanced civilization, it must 
always be remembered that if the crowding of healthy men has its 
danger, the bringing tugether within a confined area many sick persons 
is far more perilous. The risks of contamination of the air, and of im- 
pregnation of the materials of the building with morbid substances are 
so greatly increased, that the greatest care is necessary that hospitals 
shall not become pest-houses, and do more harm than good. We must 
always remember, indeed, that a number of sick persons are merely 
brought together in order that medical attendance and nursing may be 
more easily and perfectly performed. The risks of aggregation are 
encountered for this reason; otherwise, it would be far better that sick 
persons should be separately treated, and that there should be no 
chance that the rapidly changing, and, in many instances, putrefying, 
substances of one sick body should pass into the bodies of the neigh- 
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boring patients. There is, indeed, a continual sacrifice of life by dis- 
eases caught in, or aggravated by, hospitals. The many advantages. of 
hospitals more than counterbalance this sacrifice, but it should be the 
first object to lessen the chance of injury to the utmost. The risk of 
transference or aggravation of disease is least in the best ventilated 
hospitals. A great supply of air, by immediately diluting and rapidly 
carrying away the morbid substances evolved in such quantities from 
the bodies and excretions of the sick, reduces the risk to its minimum, 
and perhaps removes it altogether. But the supply of air must be 
enormous. In addition to the necessary amount to dilute and remove 
these substances, the freest supply of air is also now known to be a 
curative means of the highest moment; in the case of the febrile dis- 
eases, both specific and symptomatic, it is, indeed, the first essential of 
treatment; sometimes, especially in typhus and small-pox, it even 
lessens duration, and in many cases it renders convalesence shorter. 

“There can, I believe, be no doubt that the necessity for an unlimited 
supply of air is the cardinal consideration in the erection of hospitals, 
and, in fact, must govern the construction of the buildings. For many 
diseases, especially the acute, the merest hovels with plenty of air are 
better than the most costly hospitals without it.” ? 

He also quotes with approval the doctrine enunciated by Miss 
Nightingale, that “the sick should be placed in small, detached, and 
perfectly ventilated buildings, so that there is no great number of per- 
sons in one building, and there should be no possibility of the polluted 
air of one ward passing into another.” ® 

The Department of Health of this Association, when inviting the 
preparation of a paper upon tent hospitals desired, I presume, to elicit 
a discussion as to the applicability of tents to the hospital requirements 
of civil society, rather than to ask further consideration of their uses 
for the temporary shelter and treatment of disabled men in time of war. 

In a thousand growing towns and incipient cities of the United 
States, to say nothing of those larger cities whose petrified embodi- 
ment of old errors in hospital construction yield steadily their harvests 
of disease and death, there is to-day an urgent need of better provision 
than exists for the care of such members of the community as, dis- 
abled by sickness or accident, most fitly rely on the local hospital to 
raise them from the class of dependents and consumers into that of 
helpers and producers. 

It were idle to occupy the moments in reasserting the well-known 


1 See evidence on pages 276, 277. 

2 A Manual of Practical Hygiene, intended especially for Medical Officers of the Army 
and for Civil Medical Officers of Health. By Edmund A. Parkes, M. D., F. R. S., etc., 
etc. Fourth edition. Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston, 1873, pp. 326-328. 

8 Op. Cit. p. 328. 
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truths that society cannot afford to lose the pecuniary value of the life 
_ or health of any citizen, and that it finds in every possessor of a sound 
mind in a sound body, a positive addition to its social forces. Its in- 
terests, not less than humane sentiment or its sense of duty, call for its 
intelligent appreciation of the principles of hospital construction, on 
which the success of all hospital administration is dependent. 

I hope to show in this paper that tents are probably not less suited 
to satisfy the requirements of permanent civil hospitals than to meet 
the exigencies of war; that warmth and light and pure air can be se- 
cured to their occupants, and that so they satisfy the prime necessity 
of hospital construction, viz.: that in them the largest number of sick 
may be restored to health in the shortest possible time. 

The proposition advanced, you observe, is qualified, and in place of 
demonstration, there can only be offered you such @ priori reasoning on 
ascertained facts, and on the accepted doctrines of hygiene, and such 
limited, perhaps you will say inconclusive, experience, as has thus far 
been put upon record.. The full acceptance of the proposition in its 
nakedness has been too recent; theory has as yet too seldom received 
material expression ; the isolated canvas ward is too generally still an 
ideal creation, and comparative statistics of the duration of sickness 
and of the rates of mortality in the new structures and in the old, have 
not been accumulated in a sufficient body to satisfy the rigorous de- 
mands of scientific demonstration. Were the doctrines not only estab- 
lished, but generally accepted, this Association would scarcely call atten- 
tion to them. 

Although occasional allusions to the use of tents for hospital pur- 
poses are noticed in the writings of Ambrose Paré,) Monro,? Hen- 


1 In Apologie, et Traité contenant les Voyages, etc., ‘‘ Voyage de Metz, 1552,’’ of the 
German camp after the raising of the siege he says: ‘On alla ou ils avoient campé, ou 
l’on trouva plusieurs corps morts non encore enterrés, et la terre toute labourée, comme l’on 
voit le cimitiére sainct Innocent durant quelque grande mortalité. En leurs tentes, pavil- 
lons et loges, yavoient laissé pareillement plusieurs malades.’’ Oeuvres completes. 
Paris, Bailli¢re, 1840-41, tome iii. p. 707. 

2 ‘Some of the tegimental surgeons in Germany, when they took the field, had always 
some spare tents carried along with their medicine chests ; and when any of their men fell 
sick in camp, and they could get no house for a regimental hospital in villages, they or- 
dered these tents to be pitched, and had the ground within well covered with straw and 
blankets, and then put the sick into them, and then took care of them till they found an 
opportunity of sending them to the Flying Hospitals.’? An Account of the Diseases which 
were most frequent in the British Military Hospitals in Germany, from January 7, 1761, to 
the return of the Troops to England in March, 1763, to which is added an Essay on the 
Means of Preserving the Health of Soldiers, and conducting Military Hospitals. By Don- 
ald Monro, M. D. London, 1764, p. 855. . . . . Monro also stated on the authority 
of Dr. Hume, that in 1755, some of the men-of-war carried out to’ North America a 
malignant jail fever, brought by impressed men. The fever continued to spread while at 
sea; but at Halifax the sick “ were lodged in tents, or in very old, shattered houses, that 
admitted the air very freely, which put a sudden and effectual stop to this disorder.’”’ Ob- 
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nen,’ and Larrey,? and although their summer use in Russia dates 
back more than forty years,’ yet their especial value in the manage-* 
ment of malignant epidemics was first exhibited on a large scale in 
1855, at Varna, among the French troops smitten with cholera.* The 
smaller rate of mortality among the men treated in tents, less than 
twenty-seven per cent. of those attacked, as compared with those in 
buildings, sixty per cent., attracted marked attention. 


servations on the Means of preserving the Health of Soldiers, and of conducting Military 
Hospitals ; and on Diseases incident to Soldiers in the Time of Service, and on the same 
Diseases as they have appeared in London. 2d edition. London, 1780, vol. i. p. 269. 

1 Principles of Military Surgery. By John Hennen, M. D., F. R. S. E. London, 1829, 
pp. 237, 238, and 243. : 


2 Memoires de Chirurgie Militaire, et Campagnes. D. J. Larrey. Paris, 1812, tome 
i. pp. 244, 281. 

It is noteworthy that the three hundred severely wounded men of the battle (reconnois- 
sance in force) before el-A’rich, most of whom required the performance of surgical opera- 
tions, who during continuous rainy and cold weather (February, 1799), were protected only 
by poor tents or boughs of the palm-tree from the humidity of the atmosphere and of 
the ground, who were deprived of their usual food and compelled to substitute for it the 
flesh of wounded camels and horses, yet generally bore their wounds and operations well. 
‘Mais en général elles furent toutes suivies de succés.”’ 

The reconnoissance was followed after a few days by a brief siege of the fort of el- 
A’rych. Here ‘‘suitable premises ’’ (un local convenale) were prepared to receive and 
treat the wounded. These wounded rejoined the army — a l'exception de quelques uns qui 
moururent de la peste. Was not the open-air treatment of the earlier wounded probably 
their protection against the maladies that so often assail aggregations of men after op- 
eration? Would the second company of wounded have been as likely to have had their 
ranks thinned by malignant fever under poor tents, as in the ‘* suitable premises’? which 
doubtless protected and perhaps decimated them? Vide Larrey, Op. Cit. vol. i. pp. 280, 
285. 

8 “Tt seems that, whether in imitation of the mountain tribes of the Caucasus (where 
the practice has prevailed from time immemorial) or not, the Russians have been in the 
habit during summer of resorting to the tent system for the last forty years. Not only in 
the great camps near St. Petersburg, Warsaw, etc., are the patients placed in this descrip- 
tion of ambulance, but all the civil and military hospitals possess a similar mode of estab- 
lishment for the summer months. Of course, in winter, the great object, in so rigorous a 
climate, is by any means to exclude the cold; and as this has to be effected at the expense 
of ventilation, the consequence is, that not only the vast hospitals of the town, but the 
smaller ones, and even private houses, become infected, and erysipelas, gangrene, and 
pyemia, typhoid and recurrent fevers are produced. Among the lower classes and the 
soldiers, hemeralopia and scorbutus become prevalent; and although all the usual reme- 
dies are resorted to, there is but one means of radical cure, the admission of air. The 
evacuation of hospitals, ambulances, etc., is therefore effected as soon as this becomes pos- 
sible; and to this end every Russian hospital is in possession of light wooden construc- 
tions, or tents are raised in large gardens or plantations, and sufficiently remote from hab- 
itations, under the designation of summer hospitals. Scorbutus and hemeralopia now 
disappear as if by enchantment, the wounds take on a healthy aspect, and epidemics dis- 
appear.’’ — Dr. Oscar Heyfelder, Medical Times and Gazette (London), June 10, 1871, from 
Presse Belge, May 7 and 14, 1871. 

4 La Guerre de Crimée, les Campements, les Abris, les Ambulances, les Hospitauz, etc., 
etc. Par L. Baudens. Deuxitme edition. Paris, 1858, pp. 187, 188, and M. Michel Lévy 
in Bulletin de l Académie de Medicine, 1862, p. 617. 

The statistical statement of M. Lévy, which is relied on in the text, is quoted from the 
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In 1861, Dr. Kraus, an Austrian military surgeon, published records 
*of the experience of the Austrian army,’ where since 1854 tents 
had been, during the mild season of the year, in growing use for hos- 
pital purposes. The report of this experience is so pertinent to many 
of the questions which are suggested by the present discussion, that por- 
tions of it may here be fitly presented. I quote from the abstract of it 
made for the parliamentary blue-book, containing the statistical, sani- 
tary and medical report of the medical department of the British army 
for 1862 :? — 

“In 1854, at some of the stations of the Austrian army in Hungary, 
the plan was commenced of treating a portion of the patients under 
tents instead of in the permanent hospitals, and this was continued 
from spring to the end of autumn.” “The results were very satis- 
factory. The most severe maladies ran their course much more mildly 
in the free air, 7. e., in tents, and recovered more quickly and more per- 
fectly than in the confined spaces of hospitals.” In the following years 
till the date of publication, the plan was continued, and the tents were 
kept open farther into the winter, and it was noticed that by a sudden 
burst of cold weather, when the thermometer fell to freezing point at 
night, the sick were in no degree damaged, and singularly enough, the 
men themselves, many of whom were severely ill, declined the offer to 
move them from the tents into the hospital. Taking the experience of 
the six years (1854-1860) the following results were brought out : — 

Typhoid fever.— In its severe forms was treated more successfully in 
tents than in the hospitals. Less than twenty-one per centum of ad- 
missions proving fatal in tents, while thirty and a half per centum of 
those admitted into the permanent hospitals died. Attendance, diet, 
and medicine, were the same in both, and it was to the disadvantage of 
the tents that they were used during the worst months of the year for 
typhoid, August and September, when the severest cases were admitted. 
As regards the course of the disease, it was shorter in the tents; there 
History of the American Ambulance Established in Paris during the Siege of 1870-71, 
together with the Details of its Methods and its Work. By Thomas W. Evans, M. D., D. 
D. S., Ph. D., ete., ete. London, 1873, pp. 479, 480. 

The report of Dr. Edward A. Crane, on the Organization of the American Ambulance, 
which extends to nearly 500 pages of this imperial volume, is a monument of well-directed 
devotion too seldom encountered in our literature. Its history of the establishment of 
army hospitals and of the use of tents, whether for shelter or for the hospitalization of 
the sick, is well nigh exhaustive. It shows great familiarity with the writings of physi- 
cians and sanitarians on proper provision for the sick and wounded. And its discussion 
of the varied details of the special organization of the ambulance under consideration is 
eminently suggestive and thorough. 

1 Das Kranken Zerstreuungs-System. Von Felix Kraus; K. K. Ober. Stabarzt. 
Wien, 1861. 


2 Army Medical Department. Statistical, Sanitary, and Medical Reports for the year 
1862. London, 1864, pp. 347, 348, 349. 
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was earlier loss of headache, speedier lessening of the fever, and ear- 
lier moistening of the tongue. While in the hospital it was the third 
or fourth week before decided and permanent improvement set in, this 
occurred in tents by the fourteenth day. It was also noticed that in 
spite of the severity of the cases in August and September, there was 
no spreading of the disease in the tents. 

Small-pox.—In the tent cases the eruption came out quicker and 
better, maturated more rapidly, and the desiccation and convalescence 
were not followed by any sequence. In the permanent hospital the 
course was longer, the stages less defined, recession of the eruption 
was more common, after diseases were more frequent. 

Syphilis. —In the wards, bubos, even when opened at the proper 
time, showed, in the hot summer months, a tendency to, or an actual 
production of gangrene. As such occurrences happened extremely 
rarely in the tents, it became a practice at once to remove such patients 
from the wards to the tents, and with very favorable results ; there ap- 
peared to be an improvement in vitality. 

Wounds and Outer Inflammation .— Of all the cases treated in tents, 
these showed the most favorable results. In 1859, a number of wounded 
(789) were sent from Italy; all severe cases were sent into tents; 
the slighter cases into wards. 

All the men in the tents had a fresh, lively look, which contrasted 
very strongly with the appearance of those in the wards. In the wards, 
though doors and windows were left open almost the entire day, and 
the greatest care was taken with treatment, hospital gangrene occurred, 
and when the gangrened parts separated the granulations were un- 
healthy. All this was mended at once when the men were brought 
into the tents ; the gangrenous parts separated more rapidly, and there 
was afterwards a more rapid reproduction. In no single case could it 
be ever made out that gangrene originated in the tent. 

Not less important is the fact that no case of pyemia occurred in 
the tents, and the production of tuberculosis, hydreemia, etc., following 
wounds was trifling. There was no death among any of the wounded 
treated in tents. 

Scurvy. —In 1860 there was a good deal of scurvy; the improve- 
ment occurring in tents over that seen in the hospital was well marked. 

In view of these results, Dr. Kraus strongly advocates the use of 
tents for field hospitals in war, instead of converting buildings (often 
unsuited for the purpose) into hospitals. 

Dr. Kraus alludes to the usual opinions that tents are too hot, too 


1 See similar testimony of American experience as ‘given by Dr. Hammond, Surgeon- 
general of the United States Army, p. 278. Compare also the experience of Hennen at 
Abrantes (Ros¢io), referred to on page 275. 
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cold, too exposed, or likely to be wet, and he justly considers all these 
objections to be of no practical value. They are, in fact, usually @ 
priori conclusions by persons who are not well acquainted with tent 
life.? 

The war of the Rebellion from 1861 to 1865 furnished the opportu- 
nity to apply in the United States, on a gigantic scale, the teaching pre- 
sented by recent European experience. The tent hospital, either 
through necessity or by choice, was established under a great variety of 
conditions, and the tests to which it was subjected, have, in their result, 
afforded to the lessons of that teaching an ample support. The med- 
ical officers of the national government and of the insurrectionary 
States gave accordant judgment. 

The Surgeon-general of the United States Army, Dr. Hammond, 
wrote in 1863, in the third year of the war, “ Nothing is better for the 
sick and wounded, winter and summer, than a tent, or a ridge-ventilated 
hut. The experience gained during the present war establishes this 
point beyond the possibility of a doubt. Cases of erysipelas, or of 
hospital gangrene, occurring in the old buildings, immediately com- 
menced to get well as soon as removed to the tent. But in no in- 
stance that has come to my knowledge has hospital gangrene origi- 
nated in a wooden pavilion hospital, and in no instance, so far as I am 
aware, in a tent. Again, wounds heal much more rapidly in them, for 
the reason that the full benefit of the fresh air and the light are ob- 
tained. Even in fractures the beneficial effects are to be remarked.” ? 

Dr. Chisholm, a confederate surgeon, wrote during the war: “ Men 
treated in a tent hospital always convalesce much more rapidly than 
those collected together in a large hospital building.” * 


1 “We did not find, during the Crimean war, that free ventilation in our temporary 
hospitals was injurious. I can vouch for having treated and seen treated many cases of 
inflammatory affections of the chest in such hospitals without injurious effects. Men suf- 

fering from bowel affections were most liable to the influences of cold. During the 
” Franco-German war, the soldiers have been very largely exposed to the full effects of the 
weather; yet up to an advanced period of the winter, the percentage of sick in the well-fed 
and well-clothed German army was small. A degree of warmth that is unnecessary for 
health, however, adds to comfort, and to a reasonable extent should certainly be afforded. 
In civil life, where the extremes of age, and delicate people, are so largely inmates of 
hospitals, a greater degree of warmth is requisite; but this can be fully obtained in a well- 
ventilated building. Notes on Hospital and Barrack Construction and Ventilation. By 
Deputy Inspector-general Massy, M. D., C. B., Head of the Sanitary Branch. Appendix 
No. II. to Army Medical Department Report for the Year 1869. Vol. xi. London, 1871, 
p- 242. 

2 A Treatise on Hygiene, with special reference to the Military Service. By William A. 
Hammond, M. D., Surgeon-general United States Army, etc., etc. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1863, pp. 397, 398. 

8 Manual of Military Surgery, 1862. Quoted by Dr. E. A. Parkesin Review of the 
Progress of Hygiene during the Year 1862. Army Medical Department. Statistical, Sani- 
tary, and Medical Reports for the Year 1861. London, 1863, p. 334. 
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At the same time, on the other side of the world, evidence was 
gathering of the superiority of tents over the older constructions for 
the care of the disabled, as was shown by Mr. Mackinnon, Sanitary 
Officer to the English troops engaged in war with the Maories of New 
Zealand, during 1863-4-5, in his report to the Director-general of the 
Medical Department of the Army. He asserted that “ it was observed 
by all the medical officers who had opportunity of judging, that the 
wounded progressed more favorably in tents.” ? 

After the short, sharp, and decisive conflict, between Prussia and 
Austria in 1866, each Prussian hospital had its annex of a tent ward, 
in which were placed the worst cases, particularly those in which there 
was much suppuration. The indispensableness of abundant fresh air 
to the safe treatment of hospital gangrene, compelled the resort in 
such emergencies to the easily ventilated tent.? 

Within the ten years that had now succeeded the report to the Eng- 
lish Government of its Crimean Sanitary Commission, correct doc- 
trines as to hospital construction, borne witness to so continuously by 
the result of their application, under the emergencies of war in Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Italy, New Zealand, and the United States, had so won 
their way, that here and there, especially on the continent of Europe, 
civil surgeons began to promote the establishment on a small scale of 
tent hospitals to meet the ordinary requirements of urban popula- 
tions. Foremost in developing practically the new ideas was Germany,® 
where, as M. Husson reports in a paper read by him in 1869 to the 


1 A Brief Narrative of the War in New Zealand during the Years 1863, 1864, and 1865, 
embracing the Sanitary History of the Force. By William Alexander Mackinnon, C. B., 
etc., Sanitary Officer of the Troops. Statistical, Sanitary, and Medical Reports, vol. vi. 
for the year 1865. Army Medical Department. London, 1857, p. 408. 

Inspector-general Mouat, in his report on Wounds and Injuries received by troops in 
New Zealand during 1863-4-5, says: ‘‘ During the war there was one place at which, for 
a short time, wounds did not do so well—at Tauranga. There the wounds were inclined 
to take on unhealthy action; the flaps of stumps sloughed, secondary hemorrhage ap- 
peared, and the men generally did badly. The cause was evident, and as it admitted of 
prompt remedy, Tauranga became as healthy as any other hospital. The wounded had 
been placed in a very comfortable house, where plastered wall and ceilings effectually 
prevented the irregular ventilation which was so beneficial in its effects at Queen’s Re- 
doubt Hospital. The house acquired the sickly hospital smell, which was ineradicable; 
disinfection did no good, and yet the entire cubic space allowed to each patient was not 
less than eight hundred feet. The patients were, most of them, removed from this house, 
placed in marquees, and at once everything changed ; the most unpromising wounds did well, 
and no more satisfactory cures could have been achieved elsewhere.’? Deputy Inspector- 
general Massy in English Army Statistical, Sanitary, and Medical Reports for the year 
1869. Vol. xi. London, 1871, p. 234. 

2 Report on the English and Sanitary Services of the Prussian Army during the Cam- 
paign in Bohemia, 1866. By J. A. Bostock, M.D. Army Medical Department. Statis- 
tical, Sanitary, and Medical Reports. Vol. vii. for the year 1865, London, 1867, p. 361. 

8 Medical Times and Gazette. London, Feb. 6th, 1869, p. 145. 
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Academy of Medicine of Paris,! the hospital authorities in all the prin- 
cipal cities erected tent hospitals in their gardens. ‘The surgeons were 
almost unanimous in their declarations that the results of amputation, 
and other grave operations, were extremely favorable as compared with 
the operations in the older hospitals, and M. Chantreuil has reported 
the statistics of these establishments in the Archives Générales, and 
shown that successful results after operations on patients treated in 
tents are far more frequent than when they are the inmates of the or- 
dinary hospitals. M. Husson, who held at Paris the important position 
of Official Director of Public Assistance, closed his paper at the Acad- 
emy by commending a cautious but complete investigation of the 
subject of tent and shed hospitalization. 

Aided by his encouragement, M. Le Fort, surgeon to the Cochin 
Hospital, soon established in ifs ample grounds a tent ward of eighteen 
beds, and with results the most favorable to its inmates.? In a Paris 
hospital, where capital operations and grave accidents so generally lead 
to the autopsy chamber, by reason of the preventable diseases induced 
by the contamination by organic emanations of everything about the 
patient, it was a new experience to see considerable numbers of severe 
injuries get well without a single complication of pyzmia, erysipelas, 
or hospital gangrene.® 

Thus far, while tents had been growing in favor for the hospitaliza- 
tion of the sick, during the warmer portion of the year, a general con- 
viction obtained that they were unfit to subserve this end during cold 
weather. Despite occasional statements of their successful use in 
winter, little effort was made to install them as sedentary hospitals, and 
where most valued during the milder season they were speedily evac- 
uated with the first severe frost. 

The Franco-German war of 1870-71, and the siege of Paris, gave 
an opportunity to our countrymen resident in Paris to test the convic- 
tion which some of them strongly held, that hospitals could be main- 
tained under canvas, not merely in summer, but would as well meet the 
exigencies of winter service. Associating themselves as the American 
International Sanitary Committee of Paris, they established a fixed 
hospital on the border of the Bois de Boulogne, three wards of which, 
containing twenty-six, twenty-eight, and ten beds,- respectively, were 
composed of canvas tents. The two larger wards, made by the union 
of several United States regulation hospital tents, were pavilions of 
cotton duck, seventy and eighty-four feet long, having a width of fif- 
teen feet. 

1 Medical Times and Gazette. London, August 21st, 1869, p. 227. 

2 Medical Times and Gazette. London, November 27th, 1869, p. 639, and May 28th, 
1870, pp. 590, 591. 


8 La Chirurgie Militaire, et les Societés de Secours, en France et a  Etranger. Par 
Leon Le Fort, etc., etc. Paris, 1872, pp. 180-182. 
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A vestibule at each end protected the inmates from sudden drafts 
of cold air. The tents were furnished with board floors and covered 
each with a swr-tente, or fly. The ingeniously contrived plan of heating 
the wards by a subterranean furnace at the front of each, whose smoke 
pipe ran in a covered trench (communicating by registers with the 
interior of the tent), the whole length of the pavilion, and emerged 
from the ground outside its rear wall, secured an equable tempera- 
ture, and abundant ventilation, conditions that previously it had been 
thought difficult to reconcile under canvas during cold weather. 

Although the American ambulance made additional provision, by 
tent barracks and a house converted to hospital use, for the wounded 
committed to their care, the place of honor was ever assigned to the 
tents, — the most severe cases being treated there, — while the slightly 
wounded and the convalescent were bestowed in the other structures. 

The barracks, too, served for the various offices connected with the 
hospital administration. 

The results of this experiment vindicated its wisdom. From Sep- 
tember to March, embracing a winter of unusual severity, the tents were 
warm except when fuel could not be had; were light, easily ventilated, 
and all the time free from the slightest indication of infection by ema- 
nations of organic poison, and from hospital diseases dependent on 
aggregation, while the death rate was, compared with that of other 
Paris ambulances, exceptionally low. 

Dr. Gordon, sent on a special mission to the French army by the 
Secretary of State for war, and who remained in Paris during the 
siege, after deploring the fact that during the late war the results of 
operations were generally very unfortunate, did not hesitate to state 
that “within Paris we had, however, in the American Ambulance, un- 
doubtedly the most favorable result of any.”?! 

Why was this? Dr. Crane, the Secretary of the Committee, states 
that “the conditions under which the wounded men were treated at 
our ambulance differed in no essential respect from those existing in 
the other ambulances at Paris, except in so far as the patients were 
more directly exposed to the influence of the open air. The food 
used by us was no better than that employed elsewhere ; the medicines 
were the same, and the surgical treatment was essentially the same.” ? 

Again, effectively presenting some arguments for canvas hospitals, he 
says: “If most satisfactory results have followed the treatment of the 
wounded and sick in tent hospitals, it has been principally because they 
are more completely capable than any other hospitals of a constant and 
natural ventilation. Formed of a tissue permeable to air and gases, 
the vitiated air within them is constantly passing out, and is constantly 


1 History of the American Ambulance, etc., p. 491. 
3 History of the American Ambulance, etc., p. 494. 
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being renewed by fresh air which enters, not only through certain open- 
ings, but passes freely through the net-work of the covering itself. 
During a considerable portion of the year the doors may be opened, and 
the walls of the tent so raised as to enable the patients to pass many 
hours of each day in the open air. In the colder season, when it 
may be necessary to warm the tents, the air within them may be main- 
tained even more constantly pure ; since, whenever the temperature of 
the air within a tent is raised to a degree above that of the air without, 
the air within the tent begins to escape, or rather is forced into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, from which, in turn, it is necessarily renewed ; 
and the rapidity of the outgoing and incoming currents of air will in- 
crease with the difference existing between the temperature within the 
tent and the temperature of the atmosphere at large. In my opinion, 
where the difference between the interior and the exterior temperature 
is from 30° to 60° Fah., most of the vitiated air passes out through the 
tissue of the tent. However this may be, it is certain that at our ambu- 
lance, where we maintained a constant temperature of about 60° Fah. 
night and day — when we had fuel — the atmosphere within the tents 
seemed to grow purer as the weather became severe. Never at any 
time was a persistent odor to be perceived in the tents, except that of 
tobacco smoke; and it may be interesting to observe, that while this 
odor clung to the tents during the mild days of the winter, it rapidly 
escaped whenever the weather was frosty. I believe the greatest ad- 
vantage from a sanitary point of view to be derived from the general 
use of tents in the hospitalization of the sick and wounded, depends 
upon the facility with which the atmosphere within them may be kept 
pure and wholesome, and the common results of overcrowding avoided. 
Another very probable cause of the excellent results obtained in tents, 
may be attributed to the circumstance of their occupants being con- 
stantly more or less exposed to the influences of direct light. When 
the sick are treated in the open air the influence of light upon them 
must be very considerable. How important a fact this agent may be, 
among the several known to be indispensable in order to have the 
best sanitary condition, it is difficult to say. We know, however, that 
without light the maintenance of health for any considerable time is 
impossible, and that its invigorating effects upon organic life in gen- 
eral, bear a constant relation to the directness or indirectness with 
which the light may reach it. If it be true that the light within a tent 
is not at any time, strictly speaking, direct sunlight, the light within a 
white cotton tent not only isin great part direct light, but the light is 
stronger — the tent being in the sunshine — than it generally is in any 
room receiving its light indirectly, and by reflection, as nearly all 
rooms do.} 


1 History of the American Ambulance, etc., pp. 492, 493. 
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The thorough working out of these results was due largely to the 
intelligent prevision, energy, and devotion of Dr. Thomas W. Evans 
and Dr. Edward A. Crane, the President and Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Committee, whose familiarity with sanitary science, and previous 
studies of hospital hygiene, led logically to this unreserved applica- 
tion of correct principles, which had indeed before been acknowledged 
as theoretically true, while they had been accepted and acted on only 
with half-hearted hesitation. 

The installation of the American Ambulance in Paris, in 1870, seems 
likely to encourage new applications of these principles wherever a 
desire for the speediest possible restoration of the sick is recognized 
as demanding the best models of hospital construction. 

What conditions must be united in such structures ? 

Ist. The tent should be of cotton rather than of hemp or flax. 
Cotton canvas is permeable to air, while less permeable than linen or 
hemp to water. Its durability is also greater. 

2d. They should have, resting on a bed of gravel or sand, closely- 
joined board floors of hard wood. These should be covered with good 
oil cloth, or other non-absorbent material, to prevent fluids sinking into 
the boards. It would lessen the necessity of frequent washing of the 
floors, while it might itself be frequently removed and washed. Prefer- 
ably, the floor should be waxed and dry rubbed, or coated with paraffine. 

3d. All hospital tents should have the double roof or fly not only for 
protection against rain at all seasons of the year, and against the heat 
of the sun in summer, but by thus keeping the inner roof dry, to pro- 
mote ventilation especially in winter. The less active aeration of the 
tents in warm weather through the interstices of their walls may be 
supplemented by open doors, and in some forms of construction, open 
windows, which should be placed opposite to each other, and by the 
partial elevation of the walls of the tent, which should be so arranged 
as to be easily raised when required. Both the inner roof and the fly 
should have louvred openings near the ridge at suitable intervals as 
accessory means of ventilation. 

4th. In cold weather the heating should be effected by stoves below 
ground at the front of the tents, transmitting their heat along covered 
trenches which carry the smoke pipes to the rear, and which communi- 
cate with the wards by grated registers in the floor. The ground once 
dried and heated, becomes a reservoir of heat which it gives off for 
many hours, even though the fire be extinguished, and thus a rapid 
fall of temperature is prevented. 

To serve the necessities of a hospital other than those providing for 
the shelter of the sick, to house the superintendent, the nurses and 
servants, to bestow conveniently the kitchen, the laundry, the phar- 
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macy, and to satisfy the other needs involved in a hospital establish- 
ment, more solid structures may be added. Their disposition, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, should be directed by the requirements of 
hygienic laws, and especially by the supreme law that nothing be per- 
mitted to hinder the freest access of pure air to the wards. 

Many questions which relate to the grouping of the wards and the 
administrative buildings of the hospital, the best dimensions of wards, 
their distance from each other, and much else pertaining to hospital 
economy, fitly find their discussion in special monographs, or general 
treatises on public hygiene, rather than in this presence. 

Other questions as to the advantages and disadvantages of tents for 
permanent hospitals must await for their determination a more ex- 
tended trial. 

Questions of first cost, of the cost of subsequent management, of the 
occasional renewal of material, are not considered here because they 
are held to be secondary to the chief demand, that in its hospitals so- 
ciety: should do the sick no harm. 

It will be well, and it seems to me not unfruitful of much good, if 
this association shall by the discussion it may foster, put on fuller trial 
the propositions of our countrymen in Paris,' viz. : — 

ist. “ That tent hospitals may be employed alike in winter and sum- 
mer in all temperate latitudes ; and 

2d. “ That they are better fitted at all seasons of the year for the 
treatment of the [sick and] wounded than more permanent construc- 
tions.” 

In the words of Mr. Husson, “ It suffices that the experiments already 
tried have furnished results so favorable as to induce us to resolutely 
enter upon a cautious but complete investigation. In view of an inno- 
vation concerning which ideas are scarcely yet formed, it behooves us to 
guard against both a blind enthusiasm which excludes all criticism and 
leads to pure illusions, and against that excessive reserve which is 
equivalent to immobility.” 


DESCRIPTION OF A TENT HOSPITAL. 


Taken chiefly from the Report of Dr. Edward A. Crane, printed in Dr. Evans’s 
“ History of the American Ambulance.” 2 


In the plate appended may be seen a sketch of a tent designed by 
Dr. Thomas W. Evans, and in the construction of which, while en- 
deavoring to secure those qualities particularly desirable in an installa- 


1 History of the American Ambulance, etc., pp 478, 479. 
2 This work, being the Vol. I. of Sanitary Associations during the Franco-German War, 
is published by Sampson, Low, & Co., London, 1873. 
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tion that is to have a certain permanence, he has sought to remedy, 
so far as it might be done, the mechanical faults which are most likely 
to be reproduced in any attempt to construct a large, strong, sturdy 
tent, intended to be used as a sedentary hospital. This is, perhaps, the 
best model which has been thus far presented, of a tent designed for 
about sixteen patients. But fuller information as to the details of ma- 
terial and construction should be sought for in such discussions as 
those of Miss Nightingale, Sir J. R. Martin, Prof. Parkes, Captains 
Douglas Galton, M. Le Fort, and Dr. E. A. Crane. The pavilion pro- 
posed by Dr. Evans is constructed in the following manner: — 


Six posts, square, four inches thick, eight feet seven inches long, are sunk 
into the ground two feet, on lines which are to correspond with the side walls 
of the hut. The second post is placed fourteen feet from the first, the third, 
fourteen feet from the second, the fourth, four feet from the third, for a reason 
which will appear; while the fourth, fifth and sixth, are fourteen feet apart. 
The sides of the tent are therefore sixty feet long. The upright posts are 
united on each side by square bars, rounded on the upper and outer angles, 
four inches thick ; these are placed horizontally from the top of one post to 
that adjoining. The extremities of these bars are secured to the posts by 
means of sockets. ; 

The two lines of posts are now united at each extremity by a cross-bar, 
which is square, four inches in diameter, and twenty feet in length. The two 
bars complete the inclosure of a quadrangle, sixty feet long by twenty feet 
broad. Each one of the end bars is propped by two upright posts, similar to 
those on the sides, placed four feet apart. These posts inclose the doorways. 
A vertical pole, nine feet five inches long, is now erected over the centre of 
each door-way, its foot resting in a metallic socket. This standard is five 
inches in diameter at its base, and three inches at the top, which is armed 
with an iron spindle ; it is flattened on its outer face. Two masts, six inches 
in diameter at the base, and three inches at the top, and seventeen and a half 
feet long, are sunk in the ground one and a half feet, on a line corresponding 
with the long axis of the quadrangle, twenty feet apart. These masts are 
connected at the top, one with the other, as also with the vertical standard 
over the door-ways, by ridge-poles, three in number, and each twenty feet in 
length ; the ridge-poles are rounded on their upper faces. The two end ridge- 
poles are fastened to the upright standards by being passed over the terminal 
spindles with which the standards are armed. The middle ridge-pole is at- 
tached to its fellows by means of sockets. The skeleton, or framework of the 
tent, is now complete. Ihave not remarked, however, an arrangement of con- 
siderable importance. Each one of the sixteen upright wall-posts, of the end 
standard, and of the ridge-poles, is furnished with a row of fixed metallic 
rings, whose diameter is about three quarters of an inch. These rings are 
screwed into the outer faces of the posts, six inches, or eight inches from each 
other, and all facing in the same direction, upwards and downwards; on the 
ridge-poles they face each other horizontally. 

(See Figures 1 and 4.) 
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Such a frame-work having been erected, it remains to be provided with its 
covering. This consists of two sections, which are to be united when erected 
at the ends and at the ridge. Each section forms one long roof, two triangular 
gable ends, two end curtains and five side curtains. The curtains are all 
sewed on to the edges of the roof, and also to the edges of the gable ends. 
The sides and bottoms of the curtains are provided with button-holes; so 
also are the vertical edges of the gable ends, and the superior edge of the 
roof; a narrow lapel projects beyond the line—the angle of the roof — 
where the roof and curtains meet ; into this lapel are inserted the tent-ropes, 
two feet three inches from each other. 

In erecting the tent, the sections are unrolled on the ground within the in- 
closure, the wall-curtains being drawn out toward the side posts, while the 
long straight edges of each — the edges containing the button-holes — are laid 
parallel to each other in the middle of the inclosure, along the line of its 
length. The long edge of one of the sections is now lifted up, and beginning 
at one of the extreme ends, the first button-hole is slipped over the spindle 
at the extremity of the standard over the door-way; the button-holes are 
fastened, one after the other, over the rings on the upper surface of the ridge- 
pole, until the edge of the section is adjusted along its whole length. The 
body of the section is then lifted up and over the horizontal bars — the plates 
of the frame-work — the curtains falling on the outside. The button-holes in 
the vertical edge of the gable end are adjusted to the rings in the standard 
over the door-way. The roof is drawn out by the cords attached to the lapel, 
and pegged to the ground in the ordinary way, or attached to parallel bars, as 
shown in the plate. 

The curtains are now buttoned on to the ridge in the upright posts, one cur- 
tain edge over the other on the sides, the button-holes on the lower edge being 
passed over rings which are placed in the outer string-pieces on which the 
floor rests. (See Figure 1.) I may here say that, presuming it may not be 
always convenient to use a floor, the lower edges of the curtains are fur- 
nished with a series of loops, by means of which the walls can be pegged to 
the ground in the ordinary way. The canvas is held fast, and is prevented 
from slipping off the rings by passing a cord through the series, or by means 
of small keys, as shown in the illustrations. 

I have elsewhere objected to the use of straps, buckles, etc., for curtain fast- 
enings, because of the openings which almost always exist where such fasten- 
ings are employed ; it is partly to reduce the number of such openings that 
the curtains have been attached permanently to the roof; it is for the same 
reason that the edges of two adjoining curtains have been buttoned, one cur- 
tain over the other, the edges of the curtains overlapping slightly for this pur- 
pose. In the curtain which rests upon the face of the post, the button-holes 
are four or five inches from the edge; the free border forms a roll beneath the 
outer curtain, in which the button-holes are close to the edge. The two cur- 
tains being pressed down solid by the keys, or the cord passed through the 
rings, this roll breaks or fills up the joints which would otherwise exist. The 
arrangement will be readily understood by a reference to Figure 2, where one 
curtain, ¢, is shown buttoned over the ring 6, in the post a. The edge of the 
second curtain, d, is also buttoned upon }, and will be observed to have been 
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rendered slightly convex by the free edge of the curtain, e. Fig. 3 shows a 
section of the curtain, e, buttoned over the rings, } b 6, with its free edge, c, 
rolled up. The curtain, d, may be brought forward and buttoned over, d 6 4, as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

It is now necessary to arrange the fly. This is in three sections, each twenty 
feet broad, and about thirty feet long. It is in sections — first, that it may be 
the more easily adjusted ; secondly, that the air between it and the roof of the 
tent may have a free outlet; this is desirable, not only because a better ventila- 
tion within the tent is thus maintained, but because the strain to which the fly, 
were it in one piece, would be subjected whenever the wind is high, is greatly 
lessened ; thirdly, that, the season permitting, one or more sections may be ad- 
vanced so as to form an awning in front of the tent. The three sections of 
the fly are placed upon the portion of the roof which we are presumed to 
have erected, each folded outside in ; that is to say, each section being in its 
place, one half resting upon the portion of the tent it is to cover, the other 
half being thrown back over it. The fly having been thus placed for the mo- 
ment, the section of the tent still supposed to be on the ground is lifted up, 
and beginning at the extreme end, the first button-hole is slipped over the 
spindle at the extremity of the standard over the door-way, and the button- 
holes, one after the other are fastened to the rings in the ridge-pole as already 
described. Before, however, the second section has been adjusted far, a 
small perforated block, or ball, two or three inches in diameter, is pushed 
down upon the spindle just mentioned, and the fly is pulled up, and the hole 
which will be found near its outer edge and corner is passed over the top of 
the spindle ; as the second section of the tent is attached to the ridge-pole> 
the fly is drawn up and over on to the same side. Balls are placed on the 
spindles of the three remaining standards, after the two sections of the tent 
have been united upon them, and the flies are adjusted, as has already been 
described. The section of the tent is now brought forward over the frame- 
work, to which it is fastened, as in the first instance, and stayed out by cords 
similarly attached. The fly is then pulled down on either side, and fastened 
by cords to pickets driven into the ground, or to a bar, as shown in the Plate 
II. The fly is adjusted as in the common American hospital tents, except in 
not resting directly upon the ridge-pole ; the balls placed upon the spindles 
separating the fly from the tent, permit the air to circulate more freely be- 
tween it and the tent. (The ball is represented in Figure 4 by the letter e; its 
effect to separate the fly from the roof of the tent, 5, will at once be seen.) 

The tent, as now pitched, has four large unclosed openings; those at the 
ends are intended to be closed by light swinging doors; those at the sides 
with windows — not, however, necessarily, as will be seen by looking at the 
plate; a curtain can be drawn down to fill the space intended for the window, 
should it for any reason be difficult to obtain one. Ridge ventilation is pro- 
vided for by louvres which can be opened or shut at pleasure. The ventila- 
tion will be chiefly secured, however, during cold weather, by the heating ap- 
paratus. During the warmer portion of the year, the side and end curtains 
can be rolled up, as shown in the plate; they are sustained by straps, which 
are employed when the tent is closed to attach the roof to the bars or plates 
which connect the upright posts. 

19 
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The floor, if one is employed — and one always should be, if possible, in a 
permanent installation — it will be best to prepare before the tent is erected. 
The ground should be leveled; in fact, it would be well to remove six or 
eight inches of the top soil, and replace this with coarse gravel. String-pieces 
are then to be laid down lengthwise on the sides of the tent to furnish an at- 
tachment to the lower borders of the curtains; the other string-pieces should 
traverse the tent; they should be only large enough to support the floor, and 
should be forced into the gravel until their upper faces are level with its sur- 
face. When the flooring is laid, it will, therefore, rest directly upon the gravel. 
The floor will be made of rough unmatched boards, and it should always be 
covered by an impermeable oil cloth over its whole surface. Such a floor is 
perhaps as perfect as it is possible to have in a temporary hospital. It is 
solid, not dusty, contains no dead air beneath it; no foul matter can accumu- 
late under it; it is non-absorbent of gases, and can always be easily and very 
perfectly cleansed. 

But some one may ask, Why not allow the out-door air to circulate freely 
under the floor, as it did beneath the American barrack hospitals? This ar- 
rangement, permitting the out-door air to sweep them on every side, was sup- 
posed to contribute much to their healthfulness. But if the floor is imperme- 
able, and contains nothing offensive under it, there is no reason why it can be 
desirable to secure a constant change of the air beneath it. Another and more 
weighty reason is this: if the out-door air were permitted to circulate freely 
beneath the floor of the tent, our ground heat during the winter would be lost. 
When the weather becomes cold, the tent should be heated by the introduc- 
tion of hot air through a cellar and trench, the latter partially covered, and 
the heat being admitted through registers, as the tent pavilions of the Ameri- 
can Ambulance at Paris were warmed during the winter of the siege. How 
important a factor this ground heat is, in the maintenance of a steady temper- 
ature within a tent was there shown. ‘The doors, the upper portions of which 
may be furnished with windows, may be protected during the winter months by 
portals or vestibules. Paved gutters should be placed on each side of the tent. 

It will be found advantageous to fix the tent in the manner indicated in 
Plate Il. by attaching the tent-cords to parallel bars ; not only is the incon- 
venience of cordage avoided, but the stability of the tent is thus assured. The 
tent is intended to accommodate sixteen patients. There is room for eighteen 
beds, but it will generally be found convenient to suppress two of these to 
gain room for furniture, etc. A tent constructed like the one described would 
be greatly superior to the American hospital tent for the organization of sed- 
entary hospitals. It is much more spacious, and is relatively less costly. To 
form a pavilion fifty-six feet in length, four United States hospital tents are 
required. The canvas of the six ends which meet is superfluous; it is more 
than this, it is decidedly objectionable. It serves to form dead corners, and 
offers a large amount of material to be impregnated and infected by miasmatic 
exhalations. Dr. Evans’s model is also peculiarly well adapted to serve as an 
annex to a civil hospital, not only for the treatment of surgical cases, but to 
meet the requirements of certain epidemics — cholera for example — the mor- 
tality incident to which disease is largely controlled by the general sanitary 
surroundings; and this fact was never more strikingly illustrated than in the 
Crimea, in the very first large tent hospital ever established. 
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THE DISCUSSION. 


Dr. ExtsHa Harris. This subject is broader than the mere questions 
of humane charity to the needy sick, or of economy in such charity ; for the 
public health is greatly concerned in the proper settlement of the principles 
and methods by which contagious and infectious maladies. like typhus, ty- 
phoid, and puerperal fever, scarlatina, relapsing fever, and small-pox, shall be 
rendered least harmful to populations among which they occur. The sug- 
gestions embodied in Dr. Jenkins’s paper are eminently practical, for he pre- 
sents a simple plan for the institution of small hospitals, or of hospital care 
upon any limited scale, from one bed to five hundred beds, to meet such exi- 
gencies as may arise in villages and cities, or in any other communities, though 
it be among woodsmen and miners, or work-people anywhere. 

The importance of such readily organized and economical methods of care 
for the sick and hurt, and especially of sanitary protection for the residents of 
districts where the need of such humane care has come, is illustrated every 
few months in the vicinity of New York, and along all the great thorough- 
fares in our country. This need is felt, as well as that which is more per- 
manently present, for the institution of ‘ village hospitals.” But as respects 
the temporary hospital, it must be devised upon some plan like this now sug- 
gested by Dr. Jenkins. Recently, and for a period of some eight months, 
small-pox has prevailed in numerous hamlets, and in great companies of work- 
people along the eastern counties of the State of New Jersey. In some towns 
the people have set apart an old house in the locality for a pest-hospital. In 
most towns no hospital or strict sanitary seclusion has been ordered. Yet it 
would have been easy to provide such sanitary care, and make it the occasion 
and means of teaching how to save life and stamp out a pestilence. In a 
populous and commercial town on Lake Champlain, there has been so great a 
pestilence of small-pox, the past two years, that vast public injury has resulted 
from the absence of such simple and temporary hospital facilities as Dr. 
Jenkins has here suggested. Even the mere purification and disinfection of 
the dwellings in which the sick were distributed, has cost more than an entire 
hospital and outfit that would have arrested the pestilence. 

Even for so delicate a malady as puerperal fever, or so gentle surround- 
ings as are required for the proper care of its victims, and for the protection of 
lying-in-cases, when and where the puerperal fever poison is prevalent, the 
temporary hut-hospital is a priceless boon to woman in the families of poor 
laborers. This might be thought the last of all resorts for safety ; but in many 
a town, and among many a poor shanty population of miners, laborers, or 
others, we have witnessed the want of temporary maternity cottages. 

Listen to Florence Nightingale as she rehearses the reasons for adopting the 
simplest kind of structure for maternity wards, after noticing the causes that 
destroy the lives of from three to four per cent. of all mothers whose accouche- 
ment occurs in ordinary Lying-in-Institutions. She proves that in the rude 
huts which are devoted to maternity patients at the military barracks of 
Shorncliffe, out of 702 cases of accouchement, not a death has occurred from 
any puerperal disease, and only four from accidental causes. She remarks 
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that “it is an old wooden hut, of the simplest construction, with thorough ven- 
tilation. It is situated on a rising ground close to the sea, and facing it, so 
that the sea breeze sweeps right through it.” 

In Colchester (hut), there have been 252 registered deliveries and no deaths. 

Experience has proved the practicability of establishing cottage hospitals 
for villages, and of hastily extemporized hospital apartments and simple shel- 
ter, and means.of perfect care for the sick or hurt anywhere. We have at the 
Staten Island Cottage Hospital — the “ S. R. Smith Infirmary ” — and at the 
“Cooperstown Thanksgiving Hospital,” perfect examples of success in this 
village hospital; and in England we can now count twenty such examples; 
while in the line of temporary and most hastily extemporized open-air hos- 
pitals, what could be more instructive than the testimony of our sanitary and 
surgical service in the late war? Who that visited the fields of Antietam, 
and saw among the seventy collections of wounded soldiers that model of can- 
vas, and floored shelter at, ‘‘ Smoketown,” under Dr. Vanderkieft’s direction ; 
or who at Gettysburg saw the same practices repeated, or at Winchester ‘saw 
the “ Sheridan tent hospitals,” will ever doubt the practicability of instituting 
perfect hospital care and securing the greatest saving of human life in the tent 
hospital ? 

In the Quarantine hospitals of the port of New York, in 1855-57, I caused 
the costly and imposing brick edifices which the State had made for hospi- 
tals, to be closed and locked, and removed all my patients into the narrow 
wooden shanties, which had ventilation at the roof, at the floor, and between 
all the beds. The mortality of small-pox, as well as fever, was only half as 
great in those narrow shanties as it had been in the costly piles of great broad 
halls in the brick edifices. The hospital ship, which was hastily fitted up 
under my superintendence in 1859, and which for ten years had an unexam- 
pled smallness of mortality, and never communicated any disease to the at- 
tendants and visitors, was flushed with fresh air, and was absolutely clean 
from stern to stem. It was an example of simple means which secure success 
in the care of the most infections and deadly diseases. 

In a report which Hon. Hamilton Fish, Senator from New York, made to 
the Senate some twenty years ago, there occurs the following recital of testi- 
mony in favor of tent hospitals. Having myself verified the facts by the aid 
of witnesses of the events recited, I beg leave to conclude these remarks by 
offering this as a kind of testimony which all citizens can fully appreciate. 
The chief portions of this testimony were contributed by Hon. James Parker 
and the late Dr. McKnight Smith of New Jersey. 

“In the month of August, 1837, a number of ships with emigrant passen- 
gers arrived at Perth-Amboy, N. J., from Liverpool. There was no hospital 
or other accommodation in town in which the sick could be placed, and no per- 
son would admit them into private dwellings, fearing the infection of the fever. 
They could not be left on board the ships. An arrangement was made to land 
the sick passengers, and place them in an open ward, adjacent to a large 
spring of water, about a mile and a half from town. Rough shanties, floored 
with boards and covered with sails, were erected, and the patients were taken 
from on board ship, with boats which landed as near the spring as they could 
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get, and carried them in wagons to the encampment (as it was called). Of 
the first thirty-six landed, twelve were insensible, in the last stage of fever, 
and not expected to live twenty-four hours. . . . . The number of patients at 
the encampment was increased to eighty-two. The ship was cleansed after 
landing its passengers, and, on board four of the crew were taken with the 
ship-fever, and two of them died. Some of the nurses at the “ encampment ” 
were taken sick with the fever, but they recovered. Of the whole number of 
eighty-two passengers removed from the ship, not one died. Pure air, good 
water, and perhaps the rain — (though only the first thirty-six were affected 
by it), —seem to have effected the cure.”’ 

The ship here mentioned was the Phebe, with between 300 and 400 pas- 
sengers. A number had died on the passage. The open-air hospitals at the 
encampment, which were erected in a single day, were two in number, thirty 
by twenty feet, and boarded up about four feet from the floor, on three sides, 
and an awning roof of old sails spread on poles above. The carpenters pro- 
posed to prepare the coffins which the first twelve (insensible and apparently 
dying) patients would require ; but no coffins were needed. The four sailors 
who sickened on board the ship, after the emigrants were landed, were re- 
moved to a comfortable dwelling-house in town, received good medical treat- 
ment, and yet two of them died. 











TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 


Dr. Jenkins, in his paper on Tent Hospitals, has referred to Miss 
Florence Nightingale, and her work in the Crimean hospitals and 
elsewhere long ago. It is not generally known in America, perhaps, 
what she has done since for the improvement of all hospitals, and the 
training of nurses. In tribute to her services among the British sol- 
diers, a great subscription was raised in England at the close of the 
Crimean war; and the proceeds (some £50,000) were placed at her 
disposal, to establish a school for the training of hospital nurses, and a 
home for their support and protection. About the end of the year 
1857, Miss Nightingale made over the control of this fund to the coun- 
cil of management whom she had before appointed, and of whom in 
recent years her brother-in-law, Sir Harry Verney, has been the chair- 
man. In the spring of 1860, under the advice of Miss Nightingale, 
and in accordance with plans prepared by her, a small training-school 
for nurse-pupils (women) was provided for in the old buildings of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, in London; and on the 24th of June, 1860, the 
first fifteen pupils, or “ probationers,” as they are called, were admitted 
there. During the first two years thirty-nine pupils were received, of 
whom twenty-two completed their training of twelve months, and were 
registered as nurses. A considerable number of these graduates, then 
and since, have remained at St. Thomas’s as regular nurses; and this 
is considered desirable for at least a year after they are registered as 
graduates. The cost of training‘ these twenty-two nurses was about 
£1,800, or about $200 a year for each pupil who completed the course 
of training. At the date of the latest report we have seen (in May, 
1873), the number of pupils in the St. Thomas school was about 
twenty-five; the whole number during the year preceding was fifty- 
six; and the yearly cost was something less than £2,000, or at the rate 
of something more than $300 a year for each pupil graduated and ap- 
pointed asa nurse. At this time also the Nightingale Fund had ac- 
cumulated to something like £53,000, — say $300,000 in our currency, 
The school is at present in the new hospital buildings, which were 
opened in September, 1871, and the “ probationers” reside in a new 
house called “The Nightingale Home,” opened about the same time 
with rooms for thirty-five nurse-pupils. The St. Thomas Hospital is 
by no means the largest in London, but contains about six hundred 
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beds, in something more than thirty hospital wards of various sizes. 
It is to this hospital and home that American ladies entered as pupils 
of Miss Nightingale’s school would probably go. 

There are, however, in England, several other successful training- 
schools for nurses, and one at Liverpool which has had from the first 
the aid and advice of Miss Nightingale herself. It was opened two 
years later than the Nightingale school above described (June 30, 
1862), and had from the first the services of three or four of the grad- 
uates of that school. The Liverpool hospital, with which it is con- 
nected, is the Royal Infirmary, and in its first years the cost of main- 
taining a school of about twenty-five vupils was nearly £2,000 a yrar, 
or more than $400 for each pupil. The number of graduates seems to 
have been greater in proportion to that of pupils than in the Nightin- 
gale school; for at the end of 1864, after two years and a half of train- 
ing, there were thirty-eight nurses actually at work, who had graduated 
at the Liverpool school. The cost of educating them had been less 
than £4,000, or something like $250 a year for each graduate. By the 
latest report of this school (for 1873), it would seem that a smaller 
number have graduated (only ten), and at a greater cost; but the exact 
figures of cost for each pupil cannot be made out from the printed 
reports. The number of nurses and nurse-pupils under pay at the In- 
firmary, on behalf of the training-school, was eighty in January, 1874; 
and their wages for the year had been £1,212; in addition to this, the 
cost of carrying on the school, and the home connected with it, had 
been £1,900. The wages of nurses were paid by the Infirmary, leaving 
only the cost of the home and school to be met by private liberality. 
This would seem to be now about £70 —say $400 in our currency — 
for each pupil of the average number in the school. At this rate, a 
school of fifteen pupils in Boston would cost about $6,000 a year, and 
one of twenty-five pupils in New York about $10,000 a year. 

In connection with the Liverpool school, however, there has grown 
up a very extensive system of district-nursing among the poor at their 
own homes. The city, which is somewhat larger than Boston in popu- 
lation, is divided into seventeen districts, each of which employs one 
or more nurses; the whole number of trained and untrained nurses 
thus employed being about twenty at present. Their wages for 1873 
were about £500, — say $150 for each nurse. The other expenses for 
district-nursing for 1873 were about £350; making the whole cost less 
than $5,000 in our currency. For this sum 4,034 poor persons were 
cared for in their various diseases; at the rate, that is, of a little more 
than one dollar for each case. Of these, 2,480 were cured, 330 were 
removed to the hospital or to the country, 550 died, 252 were dropped 
from the list, and 422 were under care at the end of December last. 
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Considering the small expense incurred, this is a remarkable statement 
of work done. In 1863 the number of sick poor relieved at their own 
homes was but 1,776; in 1871 it exceeded 6,000. We believe no such 
system of home-nursing for the poor has been established in America, 
though something is done in this way, both by public and private 
charity. 

Nor has it been until within a year or two that training-schools for 
nurses have been opened in the United States. It may seem remark- 
able that the work of the Sanitary Commission in the Union army, 
and at the countless hospitals established during the civil war, should 
not have resulted in training women for nurses in ordinary hospitals, as 
was the case in England soon after the Crimean war. In fact, it did 
not; and yet Miss Schuyler, of New York, and several of the ladies of 
that city, who in connection with the “State Charities Aid Association” 
made the first movement for a training-school for nurses at the Bellevue 
Hospital, had been engaged in the work of the Sanitary Commission. 
It was not until 1873, however, more than a dozen years after Miss 
Nightingale had seen her school at work in London, that the New York 
training-school was opened under the charge of an English lady-super- 
intendent. The general plan of the Bellevue Hospital school and 
home is very similar to that of the Nightingale school ; and its success 
thus far has perhaps been as great, after making allowance for the fact 
that there was no Florence Nightingale in New York to advise and 
direct from an unequaled experience, and no such codéperation from 
the hospital authorities as was given at St. Thomas’s. The New York 
school is now nearly twice as large as when at first opened in May, 
1873; it has twenty-six pupils, who do the nursing in five wards of the 
Bellevue Hospital; and it has offshoots in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
New Haven, that are also doing a good work with fewer pupils. ‘The 
Boston school was planned in the summer of 1873, and opened at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in November of last year, at first with 
only eight pupils. This number has since increased to fifteen, and 
may be still further increased at the end of the first experimental year. 
The pupils live in a home near the hospital gate, and receive instruc- 
tion in weekly lectures from the hospital physicians and surgeons, as 
well as from other physicians. Their daily duties as assistant nurses 
in the wards give them practical experience in nursing, while they are 
thus qualifying themselves by theoretical instruction. And, in spite of 
the many difficulties inseparable from the discipline of nurses in a large 
hospital under the divided allegiance whieh a training-school neces- 
sitates, American experience fully bears out what Miss Nightingale 
said in her “ Notes on Nursing” many years ago : — 


‘“‘ With regard to an oft-disputed question, whether it is desirable to train 
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probationers entirely in a public hospital, I should say, without hesitation, it 
is there only that they can be trained; and every well-judging superintendent 
will tell you that the students, governors, steward, etc. (disagreeable as the 
collisions with them sometimes are), are the most valuable assistants in the 
training of her nurses. Whether in opposition or in kindness, she hears of 
all their shortcomings through the secular bystanders, which she would hear 
of in no other way. I have rarely known a nurse worth the bread she ate, 
whether religious or secular, whether Roman Catholic nun, Lutheran dea- 
coness, Anglican sister, or paid nurse, who had not been trained under a hos- 
pital discipline, consisting partly of the secular man authorities of the hospi- 
tal, and partly of her own female superior. I don’t know which is the worst 
managed, — the hospital which is entirely under the secular men heads, or the 
hospital which is entirely under the superior of the nurses, whether religious 
or secular, whether male or female.” 


The experiment of providing trained nurses for hospitals, alms- 
houses, district-work among the poor, and family nursing among all 
grades of society, has now been fairly begun in our country. In Eng- 
land it has succeeded, though by no means without many drawbacks 
and annoyances, as it had succeeded before in Germany and in France. 
It will succeed here, no doubt, if our country-women have patience 
enough to carry it through, and if our countrymen will do their part. 
As to its great necessity everywhere, nothing better can be said than 
was said by Florence Nightingale herself, in 1861, in a letter to the 
founders of the Liverpool training-school. These were her words : — 


“ Sickness is everywhere. Death is everywhere. But hardly anywhere is 
the training necessary to teach women to relieve sickness, to delay death. We 
consider a long education and discipline absolutely necessary to train our 
medical man; we consider hardly any training at all necessary for our nurse ; 
although how often does not our medical man himself tell us, ‘I can do nothing 
for you unless your nurse will carry out what I say.’ All, rich and poor, have 
sickness among themselves at one time or another of their lives. It is sin- 
gular that this necessity, which perhaps no one son of Adam has ever escaped, 
for himself or his belongings, is the only one we never provide for. 

“ Your plans are not only practicable, but promise extensive and invaluable 
good, — good which will spread to every town and district in the kingdom, if 
wisely inaugurated in Liverpool. Your district-nursing scheme especially 
deserves interest. I suppose every one will agree with me that every sick 
man (or woman) is better at home, if only he (or she) could have the same 
medical treatment and nursing there that he (or she) would have in hospital.” 

The facts above given in regard to the English schools have been 
taken from a set of reports and other publications lately sent to the 
American Social Science Association by Mr. Rathbone, of Liverpool, 
one of the managers of the training-school there. Through his efforts, 
and the courtesy of the managers of the Nightingale school, a place 
has been offered in the latter, as soon as a vacancy occurs, to some 
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well-qualified American lady who may wish to enter the Nightingale 
school as a pupil, and who is approved by the managers of the Boston 
school. The course of training is a year, as formerly; but a longer 
time could profitably be spent in the school, if it were permitted. It is 
to be hoped that one of our country-women fitted to receive the most 
advantage from the instruction there will avail herself of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded for a more complete training than can yet be ac- 
quired in any American school for nurses. In regard to the New York 
training-school, the “ Tribune” has lately said: “ The Nurses’ Training- 
school, that has been established in Bellevue Hospital and which has 
been greatly extended since its inception, has furnished a large number 
of the best nurses in this city. Some of them are employed in the 
private hospitals, but the demand for their services in private families 
has been so great and the remuneration has been so much larger, that 
the hospitals have not been benefited so much as was expected. The 
numbers applying for permission to enter the school at Bellevue Hos- 
pital have been greater than their power to accommodate, and many 
have been turned away or obliged to wait until the next term.” 
F. B. S. 











THE RELATION OF NATIONAL AND STATE GOVERN- 
MENTS TO ADVANCED EDUCATION. 


A Parer READ BY ANDREW D. WHITE, PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
MAy 22p, 1874. 


Tue development of advanced instruction in our country thus far is 
a matter of which no patriot has much reason to be proud. 

The University and Collegiate system originally transplanted to these 
shores, had as its centre the semi monastic collegiate corporation which 
had survived the Middte Ages. Unfortunately, every condition of its 
growth was changed by that transplantation. Its historic roots were 
mainly torn away and it was pruned of all that was rich and beautiful 
in its Old-World bloom and fruitage. As to the exterior part, the 
Oxford quadrangle, with its provision for care of students, became, 
and has remained on this side the Atlantic, a barrack with no such 
provision. The Oxford Hall, with its noble appointments, became a 
sort of cheap dining-room. Instead of shady walks along the Cam 
and Isis, the college barrack was surrounded by a scrubby pasture. 

As to the interior part, — the kernel hidden in this poor husk, — in- 
stead of the enthusiasm developed in the lecture-rooms of the Conti- 
nental Universities, — instead of the steady work drawn out by the 
tutorial system of the English Universities, the cheaper methods of the 
English Dissenting Academies were adopted. So came that weary 
stifling business, so dear to pedants, but so fatal to advanced edu- 
cation, the “ memorizing” of text-books and the “hearing of recita- 
tions.” And to sum up all, instead of a group of colleges, bound 
together, stimulating each other, forming a single great university, 
the typical American institution for advanced education became, and 
in most cases has remained, a single college sadly deteriorated from its 
English pattern. 

But, stunted as the plant was, it might have grown great but for a 
change in its new soil which produced a most disastrous change in its 
growth. The soil into which the English University System pushed 
its roots was the English Church. That Church was one, therefore 
the University System of England was one. ‘Two great institutions 
grew up, large and robust. With all their defects they were strong 
enough to maintain the superiority of intellectual work through the 
most unintellectual period of modern civilization. They were sturdy 
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enough to stand firm against all the currents of Anglo-Saxon mate- 
rialism. In the midst of the modern rank growth of an aristocracy 
of Birth and an aristocracy of Wealth, they lifted up on high an aris- 
tocracy of Intellect stronger than either. 

But on this side of the Atlantic there was a different soil, a differ- 
ent atmosphere, and therefore a different growth. The roots of the 
higher education here were thrust down into various religious sects. 
As sects multiplied, colleges multiplied. Soon this multiplication began 
to show results most unsatisfactory. The main condition of success in 
advanced instruction is concentration of resources, but the sect-spirit led 
to the most wretched scattering of resources. Scores of feeble institu- 
tions were created, calling themselves colleges and universities ; but 
all except a very few the most wretched caricatures of colleges and 
universities. 

Nor was this the worst. The natural consequence of this sort of 
development was that the controlling principle in the vast majority of 
these institutions became love of sect-growth, and not love of individual 
growth. The main effort was to make learning “sound learning,” — 
by which of course was meant learning in accordance with the methods 
and within the limits desirable for the sect in contro]. This was ren- 
dered all the more natural by the fact that various sects sometimes 
found their colleges convenient asylums for their unsatisfactory pastors, 
and their professorships comfortable shelves for men not successful in 
their pulpits. This was rendered all the more easy by a current super- 
stition that if a clergyman is a dull preacher he is probably a profound 
scholar. The result was, that the strong and devoted men holding 
professorships were often hampered by incompetent men whose main 
function seems to have been to hear young men parrot text-books 
by rote in the recitation-room, and to denounce “science, falsely so 
called,” in the chapel. 

Such is the main outline of the development of the prevailing system 
of American collegiate instruction ; and if its history is, in the main 
unsatisfactory, its present condition is mortifying. 

This system of advanced instruction is now an old one. The time 
has arrived when it may be fully and fairly judged. It has been devel- 
oping more than two hundred years. By this time, if ever, we may ex- 
pect to see a great, strong growth, a luxuriance of beauty in bloom 
and perfection in fruit. But what do we see? 

The last Report of the United States Bureau of Education gives the 
names of over three hundred and sixty institutions calling themselves 
colleges and universities. With very few exceptions these are without 
anything approaching complete faculties, without libraries worthy of 
notice, without collections of natural science, without laboratories, with 
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next to no modern apparatus or instruments. This is true of the whole 
country ; but more especially true of all the States in the Union out- 
side of the original thirteen. 

But this is not the worst. Many admirable men stand in the facul- 
ties of these institutions — men who would do honor to any institutions 
for advanced learning in the world. After much intercourse with uni- 
versity professors of various nations, I feel assured that I have never 
seen any approaching in natural strength and earnestness many in 
our country, and I have heard this remarked by more than one among 
my thoughtful American fellow-students while sitting in foreign uni- 
versity lecture-rooms. These men of ours would, under a better sys- 
tem, develop admirably the intellectual treasures of our people and the 
material resources of our country; but, cramped by want of books, 
want of apparatus, want of everything needed in the higher education, 
— cramped above all by the spirit of the sectarian college system, 
they seem in many cases paralyzed. 

I know whereof I speak. Within the last twenty years I have seen 
much of these institutions. Within the last seven years I have made 
it a duty to study them closely. In our Eastern States matters are 
somewhat better; but even in these the prevailing system gives few 
growths to be proud of, considering the age of the system. In most 
of the other States the results are wretched. Go through one great 
State after another; in every one you shall find that this unfortunate 
system has produced the same miserable results. In the majority of 
our States not a single college or university worthy the name — only a 
multitude of petty sectarian schools, each doing its best in the pulpits 
of its sect or the lobbies of its legislature to prevent the establishment 
of any system or institution broader or better. 

The traveller arriving in a western State lands in a railway station 
costing more than all the university edifices in the State, and he 
sleeps in a hotel in which more capital is embarked than in the univer- 
sity endowment for millions of people. He visits asylums for lunatics, 
idiots, deaf, dumb, and blind, and he finds them palaces. He visits the 
college buildings for the young men of sound mind who are to make 
or mar the future of the State and finds them vile barracks. He 
inspects these asylums for those who are never more to be useful and 
finds them provided with the most perfect systems of heating and 
ventilation. He visits the dormitories, recitation-rooms, and lecture- 
rooms where live and move the young men who are fitting for careers 
of usefulness, and he finds them with systems of heating which poison 
the air and with no ventilation. He examines still further, and finds 
that the inmates of asylums have good food well prepared; he finds 
the inmates of colleges generally supplied with poor food wretchedly 
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prepared. He finds young men of sedentary habits and scholarly 
pursuits living in families where vinegar and grease are combined, by 
the worst cookery in the world, to form a diet which would destroy the 
stomachs of woodchoppers; in fact, insufficient as is the intellectual 
training at such places, the physical training is worse, for it tends to 
make the great body of students sickly and weak and morbid, rather 
than strong pioneers of good thought, and sturdy bulwarks against 
political folly. 

I have not overdrawn the picture. I might go on to show other 
evils resulting from the wretched system prevailing in most of our 
States. I merely submit that the prevailing system of sectarian col- 
lege or university instruction is proven by its past history and present 
condition to be utterly inadequate to meet the needs of the country, 
especially in the younger States of the Union; and it is in view of this 
past history and present condition that I present the following as my 
fundamental proposition: — The main provision for advanced education 
- tn the United States must be made by the people at large acting through 
their legislatures to endow and maintain institutions for the higher in- 
struction, fully equipped and free from sectarian control. 

I argue, first, that the past history and present condition of the Higher 
Education in the United States raises a strong presumption in favor of 
making it a matter for public civil action, rather than leaving it mainly 
to the prevailing system of sectarian development. 

Now I have already shown how the prevailing system has grown, and 
into what it has grown; let me sum up by stating a few facts universally 
acknowledged. 

As to Universities, our prevailing system has failed in two hundred 
years to develop one which ranks with institutions bearing this name 
in other civilized nations, — some of them of more recent creation than 
our own. The University of Berlin is younger than a multitude of 
American colleges. It was built up to its highest pinnacle by a nation 
which until recently was poor, struggling, and almost crushed by mili- 
tary disasters and financial burdens. Yet no one will claim that we 
have any institutions for advanced instruction to be compared with it. 

As to schools of Mechanical and Civil Engineering, we have developed 
some which have rank in our country, but we have none which will 
take rank with a multitude of such schools on the Continent. To say 
nothing of older institutions like the French Polytechnic, we have no 
advanced schools to compare with the recent creations at Stuttgart, and 
Carlsruhe and Zurich. 

As to Laboratories, all these years of work in America, mainly shaped 
by the prevailing system, have failed to give us one to compare for a 
moment with several recently erected at Leipzig, Berlin, and elsewhere, 
by government aid. 
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As to Museums illustrating science applied to the Mechanic Arts, all 
our collections combined would be but as the small dust of the balance 
compared with the single collection at the French Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers. 

As to collections to promote sthetic instruction bearing on various 
industries, if we were to add together all that our American university 
system has accumulated, and multiply the sum by thousands, we should 
have nothing to approach the newly created English schools at South 
Kensington. 

As to various branches of instruction, we have had men in all depart- 
ments equal to the best in Europe; but for want of a university system 
to give scope to their ambition, we have seen them very generally make 
the professor’s chair only a stepping-stone to various professions; so 
that American students have been forced to go abroad for advanced 
study in almost every department. Even in the history of their own 
country, no full professorship of American History has been in opera- 
tion in our land, and to study this history young men have gone to 
Europe to sit at the feet of Laboulaye at Paris, and Neumann at Ber- 
lin, and Kingsley at English Cambridge. 

While I argue, then, that such a meagre growth for two hundred 
years under the prevailing system raises a presumption that it is a sys- 
tem not suited to this land and time, I argue that the very brief history 
of unsectarian institutions and those fostered by State and National care 
strengthen the presumption that the latter is the system on which, at least 
outside the oldest States, we must rely for a higher education worthy of 
our country and time. 

The first good attempt to give to this country a true university as 
distinguished from the American deterioration of the English College 
was made by State action in the creation of the University of Virginia. 
The prevailing sectarian system profited not at all by this example. 
The great universities of Germany grew into their modern state, nur- 
series of the love of learning and the love of freedom; but the sec- 
tarian college system of America went on multiplying the usual poor 
imitations of English colleges, when public civil action gave the begin- 
ning of another university; the combined bounty of the National and 
State governments, wisely administered, gave to the country the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

As to Scientific and Technological instruction, our country waited for 
years after such advanced instruction was given in Europe; but there 
came only scattered and feeble efforts, and the first great and compre- 
hensive system which gave a college for applied science to every State 
in the Union was established by the Congressional Act of 1862, sup- 


plemented by the various acts of the State legislatures. 
20 
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As to the illustration of Natural Science, the one collection in the 
United States that has an acknowledged rank throughout the world, is 
the one fostered by the wise and careful bounty of the State of Massa- 
chusetts at Cambridge. 

And as to education in Morals, — that very education of what is best 
in man, which is claimed as the especial raison d’étre of the prevailing 
sectarian system, — the only institution which is popularly recognized as 
strong enough to impress into its whole teaching a sense of duty deep 
enough to hold its own against the immoral tides of these times, — the 
only one which, when graduates of all other institutions fail, is by com- 
mon consent appealed to to give managers to our railways who will 
not plunder, investigators of our mines who will not lie, negotiators 
with our Indians who will not cheat, is the government college at West 
Point. 

But I argue, next, that careful public provision by the people for their 
own system of advanced instruction is the only Republican and the only 
Democratic method. 

While I hail with joy supplementary private gifts, when not used as 
fetters, I maintain that there can be no system more unrepublican than 
that by which a nation or a state, in consideration of a few hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, delivers over its system of advanced instruction 
to be controlled and limited by the dogmas or whimsies of living donors 
or dead testutors. In more than one nation, dead hands stretching 
out from graves closed generations gone, have lain, with a deadly chill, 
upon institutions for advanced instruction. More than one institution 
in our own country has felt this grip and chill. The progress of civil- 
ization in the Old World has tended more and more to the building up 
of its education in accordance with the needs of living men rather 
than the anticipations of dead men. My position is, simply, that ¢f we 
are to govern ourselves in anything we ought to govern ourselves in this ; 
and that, if in matters of far less importance we will not allow our 
rights, duties, and wants to be decided upon by this or that living 
man, we certainly ought not in a matter of such vast importance as the 
higher education of our children to allow our rights, duties, and wants 
to be decided upon by this or that dead man. 

Again, I argue that public provision — that is, the decision and pro- 
vision by each generation as to its own advanced education—is alone 
worthy of our dignity as citizens. 

What would be thought of a State which refused to build its State 
House from its State treasury, and, on the ostensible ground that pri- 
vate giving is good for the donor and honorable to the State, begged 
individuals to build its various parts? Should we not have a result ex- 
actly typical of what is exhibited in the prevailing system for advanced 
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instruction? We should, probably, if fortunate enough to get anything 
at all, find, after a century, an edifice perfectly typical of what has been 
given us in our similar system in advanced education? A Roman 
tower of brick here, a Gothic spire of stone there ; a Greek pediment 
of wood here, a Renaissance cupola of iron there; a Doric column of 
porphyry next a Corinthian column of sandstone. No fitting ap- 
proaches because no one had given anything so humble; halls too 
small and door-ways too narrow, and windows askew in accordance with 
this or that dead man’s whimsey. 

But this is the least. Suppose that we really get our building thus 
constructed ; what would be thought of the policy which should leave 
the State building thus erected to be controlled forever, as to its use 
and occupancy, by living and dead donors, ancient and modern, and by 
their medley of ideas, forcible and feeble, crude and thoughtful, shrewd 
and absurd. 

And if this system is incompatible with State and National dignity 
as regards a mere pile of stone and mortar, how much more so when 
there is concerned the building an edifice of the best brains and hearts 
of living men, and the control of a great system of advanced education 
in all its branches for the entire nation — for all generations. 

Again, I argue that by public provision can private gifts be best stimu- 
lated. 

We have had in our country many noble examples of munificence 
towards institutions for advanced instruction, but no one thing seems 
to have stimulated them so much as the public endowments which 
have aroused discussion and afforded objects to which citizens of all 
creeds could contribute as a patriotic duty. . 

Take, as an example, the Congressional grant of 1862, to National 
Colleges, for Scientific and Industrial instruction. The recent reports 
of the United States Commissioners of Education show that gifts have 
been aggregated about these nuclei to the amount of over eight mill- 
ions of dollars. Let me refer to an example within this State of New 
York. The national grant was concentrated upon one institution, — 
the Cornell University. This encouraged thoughtful and liberal men 
to hope that something worthy of the State might be built upon that 
foundation, and the result is, that in eight years there had been added 
to that original endowment private gifts to the value of over a million 
and a half of dollars. And so far as I can learn, none of these gifts 
would have been made but for the object afforded by the national 
grant. 

I argue, next, that by liberal public grants alone can our private en- 
dowments be wisely directed or economically aggregated. 

No one conversant with the history of advanced instruction in this 
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country can have failed to see the wretchedly absurd way in which 
large gifts for advanced instruction have been frittered away under the 
prevailing system. There is hardly a State in this Union where the 
sums, large and small, that have been scattered among a multitude of 
petty sectarian institutions called colleges and universities, would not 
have produced one institution of great public value, had these gifts 
been directed to one object and aggregated about one nucleus. 

Compare two Western States lying near each other, Ohio and Mich- 
igan. The State of Ohio has had every advantage over its northern 
neighbor as to population, soil, wealth, communications with the sea- 
board and priority of complete occupation; but as regards advanced 
education, it stumbled into the policy of scattered denominational col- 
leges supported by beggary. 

The State of Michigan took its National grant —developed upon 
that a State University, and from time to time its State legislature has 
added judiciously to the grant. Note now the result: the great State 
of Ohio has within its border not one college or university well equipped 
in any respect — not one which rises above the third or fourth class. 
On the other hand, the State of Michigan has a noble university of 
the first rank in our land, with over a thousand students; and, what 
is of vast importance, the presence of such an institutution has strength- 
ened the whole system of public instruction throughout the State. No 
State has a more admirable series of primary schools and high schools 
—none has a better normal school — none has a better agricultural 
college. The system has been pronounced by thoughtful men from 
other States, the best in the Union; and the whole secret of ex- 
cellence is that by a wise and liberal public endowment a proper direc- 
tion was given to private endowment. The difference between the two 
States I have named is, that in Michigan a public endowment gave 
statesmanlike direction to private efforts, while in Ohio all was frit- 
tered away and scattered between the clamors and intrigues of sects and 
localities. 

So much for the direction of endowments. Look now at their aggre- 
gation: take the facts as they stand —and I will mention cases well 
known. A weak denominational college in one of our States has re- 
ceived from a friend a great telescope worthy of the greatest institution 
in the world; but hardly any one else has given the institution any- 
thing. There is no gift of a well equipped observatory, or provision for 
an observer, and the telescope might as well never have been given. 

On the other hand, another denominational college has received the 
gift of a splendid observatory ; but no one has added a gift of money 
for a telescope and other instruments. So the prevailing system gives 
you at one college a useless telescope and at another a useless observa- 
tory. 
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I know of another denominational institution which has received a 
splendid geological collection; but as it has no provision for a geo- 
logical laboratory, or for a geological professor, the collection would for 
all scientific purposes be as useful in Tartary. 

I know another denominational institution which received from a 
denominational friend a splendid herbarium ; but from the day it was 
received it has never been used, for the reason that no other member 
of the denomination has provided a Professorship of Botany. 

I know another institution of this kind which has received an excel- 
lent collection in Mineralogy; but all appeals from the denomination 
to which it belqngs have failed to secure an endowed Professorship of 
Metallurgy, and it would be money saved had the collection never been 
taken out of the earth. 

Compare this with the example I have just mentioned. The nation 
gave a moderate grant of land for a university to the State of Mich- 
igan. The State legislature added to it judiciously. ‘Thus was built 
up one great institution. The result is, that from various parts of the 
State, and from other States, gifts have been aggregated about the 
nucleus thus formed. Thus was provided both a telescope and an ob- 
servatory; thus has its library been enlarged; thus were developed 
its illustrative collections. They are a matter of State concern and 
State pride, and individual gifts come in from all sides more and more 
to supplement public gifts. 

The same in a less degree may be seen in several other universi- 
ties ; the only difficulty in these cases is, that public gifts have been 
too small to give the system a fair and full trial. 

But I argue, next, that our existing public school system leads logi- 
cally and necessarily to the endowment of advanced instruction. 

For years the prevalent American practice has divorced the primary 
and secondary from advanced public education. Never was a system 
more illogical. Never did a system more fully show its unreason by 
its results. 

Go to any teacher’s institute; even in States where the public 
school system is best developed; you shall find that the directors 
employed to conduct it are obliged to ground multitudes of teachers 
in matters which children of ten years, under a good system, would 
fully understand. 

Go to any college examination room, and you shall find that teachers 
in the public schools, endeavoring to enter our colleges, are constantly 
rejected for the most absurd blunders in simple orthography, grammar, 
and geography. 

Go to our public schools, and you shall often find that while the 
teacher is administering English grammar theoretically to a few 
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scholars by formal parsing and endless memorizing of the rules, he is, 
by his ordinary conversation, teaching his whole school, practically, to 
outrage every rule of grammatical speech. 

You ask, Why this low level in our great public school system? I 
answer, Simply because your teachers, as a rule, are those whose whole 
culture and power have been gained only in the public schools. . As a 
rule, the teacher is too often a pupil who has barely learned enough in 
the school to be ange by a rural school committee. It is simply 
“breeding in and in,” and that system of breeding will destroy any 
race, whether of kings, teachers, or beasts of burden. 

Go now to any German public school; even the humblest: no text- 
book parrotting there— no mere work by rote. Why? Because 
strength and vigor are poured into them constantly ; not from other 
schools of like rank, but from institutions above them, — from normal 
schools, high scientific schools, and universities. 

When we attempt to divorce advanced from preliminary education, 
we are simply persisting in cutting the whole mass of branches and 
boughs and blossoms of education from the trunk; and when we suc- 
ceed in rearing goodly trees by persistently sawing off all their upper 
growth and leaving the bare trunk, then and not till then can we have 
goodly primary and secondary public schools when we cut off from 
them the whole development of higher education. Again I cite the 
case of the State of Michigan. Its university, in which its whole sys- 
tem of public instruction culminates, has shed light and life into its 
high schools, and these, again, into the great mass of secondary and 
primary schools. The best graduates are constantly going into the 
teacherships of the high schools, and their best pupils into charge of 
the primary schools. These last, in their turn, send up their best men 
through intermediate grades to the university. The result is a system 
of which the whole State is becoming proud, —one which puts to 
shame the feeble anarchy prevailing in the education of most of her 
sister States. 

If there should be public provision for any education at all, it should 
be a good provision; and there can be no good provision for any 
part of a system of public instruction which does not develop every 
part fully and all parts harmoniously. To be a good system, it must 
be a living system, and it cannot be a living system unless its growth 
be complete. If its highest parts are left to wither, its trunk and 
roots will wither also. 

Again, I argue that the existing system of public endowments for ad- 
vanced education in matters relating to the military and naval service, 
leads logically to public provision for advanced education in matters re- 
lating to the civil service of the nation. 
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If the preservation of the national honor is the ground for public 
provision in one case, it is the ground in the other. Nay, if the preser- 
vation of the national existence is the ground in one case, it is the 
ground, not less in the other. The number of persons in military and 
naval service is less than 20,000: the number of those in civil service, 
counting in National and State officials, is probably ten times that 
number. 

See where the hap-hazard system of public advanced education, 
doled out to a great nation by various sects, has led us. From one 
end of the country to the other, there is not a regular permanent pro- 
vision for really advanced instruction in the history of the United 
States. Look the whole number of 360 colleges through, and you do 
not find, save in one or two, any regular provision for instruction in 
Political Economy and Social Science. Take the plainest results as 
regards Social Science. Every year the cost is fearful. Nearly forty 
State legislatures, and nearly forty times forty county and local boards, 
dealing with matters relating to pauperism, crime, lunacy, idiocy, the 
care of the deaf, dumb, and blind, making provision regarding them at 
a cost of millions on millions, and very rarely with any fundamental 
study of the complicated questions involved. Yonder is England suf- 
fering from errors in these respects made centuries ago. Here are 
our States repeating many of the same errors. 

Take next the simplest results as regards Political Science. Look 
at our national legislature, containing always a large number of 
strong men, and patriotic men; ‘but the strongest of them often given 
up to theories which the most careful thinking of the world, and the 
world’s experience as recorded in history, long since exploded. 

But the analogy extends beyond the internal affairs of our nation 
and States, it extends to our external relations. I do not speak of the 
diplomatic service, though the want of higher knowledge with refer- 
ence to that has long been felt, but I allude to an analogy of another 
sort forced upon us by these times. 

I start again with the premise universally conceded, that public pro- 
vision is necessary to fit men to take part in warfare by land and sea, 
to hold our country in the position she ought to occupy among modern 
nations. But the warfare to which men are educated at West Point 
and Annapolis, is not the only warfare between modern States. The 
greatest modern warfare is rapidly becoming an industrial warfare. 
Every great nation is recognizing this. But the most striking thing 
about it is a change in its methods. The old system of waging war by 
tariffs and bounties is yielding to the system of developing national 
taste and skill by Zechnical Education. That is the meaning of the 
great Expositions of Industry of the last twenty-five years. That is 
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the meaning of all the great institutions which modern states are pro- 
viding for higher education in the sciences bearing on the various 
industries — education to enable nations to hold their own among 
modern states — education in civil, mechanical and mining engineer- 
ing; in the application of the natural and physical sciences to agricul- 
ture and manufacture; in the arts of design as applied to various 
fabrics. 

This warfare is as real as the other. The army engaged in this is 
larger than that engaged in the other. It is on our side eight millions 
strong, and the nation which leaves education regarding it to the drib- 
lets which can be wheedled out of individuals by sectarian appeals, will 
find that it has neglected some of its highest duties, and abdicated some 
of its noblest functions. 

Again, I argue that not only does a due regard for the material pros- 
perity of the nation demand amore regular and thorough public provis- 
ton for advanced education, but that our highest political interests de- 
mand it. 

From all sides come outcries against the debasement of American 
politics, and especially against gross material corruption. No doubt a 
great part of these cries are stimulated by sensation mongers; still 
enough remains to give much food for serious thought. 

Now I assert that, as a rule, our public men who have received an 
advanced education, have not yielded to gross corruption. Understand 
the assertion. It is not that men who have not had the advantage of 
an advanced education yield generally 'to corrupt influences ; far from 
it; some of the noblest opponents of corruption we have had, have 
been men debarred by early poverty from thorough education. But 
what I assert is this. Go among the men who disgrace our country by 
gross corruption; whether in City, State, or National councils, and you 
find the great majority of them in the class that has received just 
education enough to enter into the struggle for place or pelf, and not 
enough to appreciate higher considerations. 

The preliminary education which many of our strong men have re- 
ceived, leaves them simply beasts of prey. -It has but sharpened their 
claws and whetted their tusks; but a higher education, whether in 
science, literature, or history, not only sharpens the faculties of a man, 
but gives him new exemplars and ideals. His struggle for place or 
pelf is, as a rule, modified by considerations to which a man of lower 
education is very often a stranger. He is lifted up to a plane from 
which he can look down upon success in corruption with the scorn it 
deserves. The letting down in character of our National and State 
councils has notoriously increased just as the predominance of men 
of an advanced education in those councils has decreased. President 
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Barnard’s admirable paper showing the relatively diminishing number 
of men of advanced education in our public stations, decade by decade, 
marks no less the rise, decade by decade, of material corruption. 

This is not mere concomitancy, there is a relation here of cause and 
effect. 

If we are to have more statesmen of that high type which is alone 
worthy of a republic, we must have better provision for educating the 
young men of rude strength who are coming up in all parts of our 
country, and especially in our great States of the West. We must 
provide an education that shall lift them above mere mammon-worship, 
into those realms where the great thoughts of great men give the atmos- 
phere in which can best be cultivated a sense of duty to God and to 
country. To give better men for public stations, you must make pro- 
vision for instructing our strongest young men which shall lift them 
above the prevalent idea of life among such multitudes of our success- 
ful men, — the idea that life is a game of grasping and griping for forty 
years, with a whine for God’s mercy at the end of it. 

And finally, I insist that it is a duty of society to itself —a duty in the 
highest sense —a duty which it cannot throw off, to see that the stock of 
genius and talent of each generation shall have opportunity for develop- 
ment, that it may increase the world’s stock and aid in the world’s work. 

Of all the treasures of a state the genius and talent of its citizens is 
the greatest, but it is just that treasure which the whole history of 
civilized states shows that private cupidity and the law of supply and 
demand will not develop. 

But I am met here first with an undue extension of the laissez faire 
argument. It is said that the best policy is to leave the building up 
of such institutions entirely to private hands; that such a plan edu- 
cates the people to give — makes them self-reliant. 

The latest form of this argument was put forth in the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers last year, at Elmira, in a speech by the president of 
one of the foremost of the older colleges. 

Now I do not yet take up the question of a single national univer- 
sity at the national capital ; but when the distinguished President of 
Harvard College condemns by implication — as in the speech to which 
I have referred he certainly does — all public provision for advanced 
instruction, whether by Nation or by State, I stand amazed. At its 
very beginning, the university over which he presides had aid from 
the State in which it stands, and it has not been slow to accept public 
aid at various periods since. In these latter days, its greatest glory — 
its Museum of Natural Science, is largely the result of constant appli- 
cations to the legislature of Massachusetts. The whole country has 
rejoiced that the State of Massachusetts had the practical good sense 
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to grant funds for carrying on the great work of Professor Agassiz at 
Harvard. And they rejoiced, also, when the liberality of the State 
stimulated a noble growth of private liberality. 

But this is not all. So far as the public has learned, there stands 
in the annals of that venerable university no record of any rejection of 
favors —even from’ the National Government. The benefits accruing 
to that institution from the Coast Survey are well known; and when 
rich spoils came to it from the dredging expedition of the Hassler, I 
remember no Spartan voice raised to repel them. 

But grant that the argument against public aid is good at Harvard, 
it is good hardly anywhere else in this country. It certainly cannot be 
held good at Yale, or at Dartmouth, or at Brown, or at Rutgers, or at 
the University of Vermont, which received the national grant of 1862 
for promoting the application of science to industry, and are making a 
most noble return for the gift. 

Grant that Harvard can now dispense with public aid (although 
her recent history looks so little like it), it does not at all follow that 
the other institutions of the country can dispense with it. Close under 
the shadow of the palaces and warehouses of a metropolitan city, that 
institution, to the joy of us all, is the recipient of splendid gifts from 
princely merchants and munificent scholars. But how few of our col- 
leges have the advantage of being near such a vast accumulation of 
capital. 

Nor is this all. Harvard can afford to speak complacently to her 
young sisters, for she is enjoying the accumulations of two hundred 
years ; but are the Western States to wait two hundred years ? 

Here is the whole question: the prospect held out to the younger 
States is, that those of their colleges which happen to be near great 
centres of wealth may, in a century or two, arrive at the position which 
Harvard has now attained. 

But I come to the second part of the objection. Is it necessary that 
public provision be withheld in order that private persons may give and 
that public spirit may thus be cultivated? Even if it be so, I fail to 
see force in the argument. As well might President Eliot argue 
against any public provision for policemen, in order that individuals 
might toughen their muscles in fighting ruffians ; or against any public 
provision for prisons in order that individuals might sharpen their 
minds in outwitting thieves. The history of the private gifts for educa- 
tion crystallized about the various public gifts and especially about that 
of 1862, shows that well-thought out, well-directed-public bounty like 
that in Mr. Morrill’s Act, stimulates private bounty. It shows that 
Americans will give where they see something well-established to which 
it seems worth while to give. “To him that hath shall be given,” is 
the rule for advanced education. 
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The laissez faire argument is good against government provision 
for those things which private persons may be fairly expected to estab- 
lish and maintain from expectation of gain; but all history shows that 
advanced education is not one of those things. The greatest modern 
apostle of the Jaissez faire principle—John Stuart Mill—on this 
and other grounds, especially excludes education, in all its grades, 
from the operation of the Jaissez faire principle. He demonstrates 
that no nation has the right to leave education to the laws of supply 
and demand, or to the sums dribbled and doled out by ill-considered 
philanthropy. I give his words: — 

“ But there are other things of the worth of which the demand of 
the market is by no means a test; things of which the utility does not 
consist in ministering to inclinations, nor in serving the daily uses of 
life, and the want of which is least felt where the need is greatest. 
This is peculiarly true of those things which are chiefly useful as tend- 
ing to raise the character of human beings. The uncultivated cannot 
be competent judges of cultivation. Those who most need to be made 
wiser and better usually desire it least, and if they desired it, would be 
incapable of finding the way to it by their own lights.” “It will contin- 
ually happen, on the voluntary system, that the end not being desired, 
the means will not be provided at all, or that the persons requiring im- 
provement having an imperfect or altogether erroneous conception of 
what they want, the supply called forth by the demand of the market 
will be anything but what is really required. .... Education, there- 
fore, is one of those things which it is admissible, in principle, that a gov- 
ernment should provide for the people. The case is one to which the 
reasons of the non-interference policy do not necessarily or universally ex- 
tend.” } 

But, it is said, “ Universities publicly endowed will overshadow the 
existing colleges.” Doubtless this would be the case with many of the 
weakest ones in the newer States ; but is that a hardship? If there is 
anything in the matter of education for which Michigan and California, 
and Wisconsin and Minnesota, have reason to bless their early states- 
men, it is just this creation of State Universities which have over- 
shadowed the whole crop of little sectarian colleges and universities, or 
rather rendered them impossible. 

While the whole work of feeble sectarian colleges might thus be 
weakened, I firmly believe that the really strong colleges and universi- 
ties, even those which have grown up under the old system, would be 
greatly strengthened thereby. This is not mere theory, Look at the 
history of advanced instruction during the last ten years. Several of 
our older institutions were ten years ago in a state of torpor, or of very 


1 Mill’s Polit. Econ. book v. chapter xi. 
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moderate progress, to say the least. What was the beginning of a new 
order of things at Harvard? Notoriously the famous pamphlet of Dr. 
Hedge, holding up the system and the work of the University of Mich- 
igan. From that publicly endowed institution in the West, came a very 
strong impulse to university growth, as distinguished from collegiate 
growth, in the East. The interest in university progress at Harvard 
and Yale, and Amherst and Princeton, and Union and Lafayette, and 
Washington Lee College and Cornell University, have unquestionably 
been aided by the spirit thus aroused. What ts wanted in this country 
ts examples which will stamp into the mind of our people what a univer- 
sity ought to be. Show an example of this sort to the friends of the 
really strong old colleges, so that they can really understand it, and they 
will give liberally to build up their older colleges as nobly as any new 
ones. Let any State develop its university never so high, the alumni 
of Harvard and Yale, and Columbia and Amherst, and Brown and 
Princeton, and Union and Rutgers, and others of like vigor, will not let 
their own colleges be behindhand. 

Still another argument in opposition runs as follows : “ No institution 
can be Christian unless there be some denominational dogma as its 
basis; a publicly endowed institution cannot accept any denomina- 
tional basis, therefore it will be infidel or atheistic,” — or to put it in 
shorter form, “ a university must be sectarian in order to be Christian.” 

To say nothing of other difficulties, one fatal difficulty with this argu- 
ment is that it proves too much. As Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, 
recently urged with great cogency, this argument, if good for anything 
against institutions of advanced instruction, is far stronger against our 
whole common school system. The simplest view of the subject shows 
us that there is far more reason for requiring sectarian schools for chil- 
dren, who cannot provide for their own religious wants, and who are at 
the most tender and impressible period, than for young men whose fun- 
damental ideas have been, in great measure, formed and who have free 
access to multitudes of devoted clergymen and to the Christian associa- 
tions, and various good appliances common in a Christian country. 

But it is said, “Institutions for advanced instruction are for the wealthy 
— for rich men’s sons —and not for the poor.” 

Nothing could be more wide of the fact. The rich man is indeed 
vastly interested, indirectly ; for thorough provision for advanced ed- 
ucation will raise up a thoughtful class of men who are the natural 
enemies of all the wild theories which tend to desolate society ; but if 
any person is more than another fully and directly interested, it is the 
poor man. The rich man can send his son to another State, or to an- 
other country; the poor man cannot. The doctrine I advocate is the 
only one which in many parts of our country can insure a worthy edu- 
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cation to the sons of poor men. The whole experience of the world 
shows that from the ranks of poverty comes by far the greater part 
of the genius and talent and energy of the world. In the great major- 
ity of our States, this great class, disciplined by poverty, have no 
chance for any advanced education, either in applied science, or in 
civil engineering, in mechanical engineering, or in mining engineering, 
or in kindred departments; and very little chance in any other, unless 
there be public endowments for advanced instruction. 

But it is said, “ Your legislatures and public authorities will manage 
such trusts badly, and appoint unfit persons to professorships.” 

Some will at first, most will not. Save in one or two cases, no such 
charge can be made against State management of over thirty-four 
State universities and colleges, and a still greater number of normal 
schools. Nor is it made against the management by the United States 
of the National Academies at West Point and Annapolis, or the Smith- 
sonian Institution under the very eaves of the National capitol. Favor- 
itism and mismanagement are likely to be far greater in the great 
brood of denominational colleges, each one of which has to propitiate 
the “leading men of the denomination.” 

And now, in conclusion, let me sum up briefly and show, if I can, what 
our practical policy should be in carrying out the general principle I 
have advocated. Let us see if we cannot get out of the realm of theory 
into the realm of practice. 

And first, as to practical dealings with the question in the newer 
States. 

Now there is one very fortunate thing in this whole matter, and that 
is, that as regards public provisions for education in the new States, 
there is already a National and a State policy, based on the right prin- 
ciple and tending in the right direction. It has not been carried out 
with sufficient liberality or sufficient continuity ; still it has been always 
in one direction, and that is, I think, the right direction. 

In accordance with this policy the Congress of the United States gave 
the newer States, first, a grant of land to serve as a nucleus-fund for 
primary and secondary instruction. 

Secondly. Congress gave these States a grant to serve as a nucleus- 
fund for University instruction. 

Thirdly. Congress has given to the new States as well as old a grant, 
to serve as a nucleus-fund for instruction especially in sciences bearing 
on the great industries. 

This national policy has been supplemented by a State policy. All 
of the nucleus-funds provided by the nation have, as a rule, been in- 
creased by the States receiving them. 

This National and State policy, thus in harmony, has begun to be 
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crowned by an individual policy. Already individuals are beginning to 
aggregate gifts about the funds thus provided by the nation and the 
State. 

Here, then, is a policy distinct and consistent. 

So far as it has been carried out it has worked well. The only diffi- 
culty is, that it has been carried out too slowly and timidly; what I 
advocate is, that it be carried out firmly and logically. I would have 
Congress strengthen the foundations it has laid in these States — 
thoughtfully and liberally —in view of the vast populations that are 
to reside in those States and in view of the absolute necessity of having 
strong centres of enlightenment in those vast populations. 

Next, as to State policy, I would have it go in the same direction as 
heretofore, but with a liberality and steadiness showing far more 
foresight, I would have those States build up higher—upon the 
foundations laid by national grants— their public institutions for ad- 
vanced instruction as distinguished from private sectarian institutions. 
I would have each State build up the one institution under its con- 
trol rather than the twenty under control of dioceses and conferences, 
and synods and councils, and consistories and presbyteries, and denom- 
inational associations of various sects. 

I would have Michigan develop more completely her excellent agri- 
cultural college at Lansing, and add a department of technology and a 
mining school to her university at Ann Arbor. I would have Illinois 
strengthen her industrial university at Champaign, and Arkansas hers 
at Lafayette. I would have Missouri strengthen her State university at 
Columbia and her mining school at Rolla, and Iowa strengthen her 
State college’at Ames, and Minnesota her State university at St. An- 
thony, and California go on as she has recently done so liberally in 
strengthening her university at Berkeley, and Kentucky hers at Ash- 
land, and so with the rest. 

This is a policy which may be sighed over or scolded at by those 
whose whole system of public action consists, not in promoting a prac- 
ticable plan, but in sighing over or screaming at everything supposed 
to contravene ultra doctrines of non-interference and the ultra laissez 
faire policy, but it is a policy which will give us thorough provision for 
advanced instruction — and, judging from experience, the only one. 

Let me sum up now the whole case in one statement, based on facts 
presented in public reports, which I ask you as thoughtful men to 
ponder. 

In not one of the States outside the original thirteen has there yet 
been established, by private enterprise or sectarian zeal, a college or 
university with a faculty approaching completeness as to numbers, or 
with a general equipment which reaches mediocrity. In the whole 
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number of such sectarian institutions there is not one complete faculty 
—not one library, laboratory, observatory, or illustrative collection 
worthy of even the third rank—even judging by our American 
standard. This is the outcome of nearly a century of effort under the 
principle of scattering resources for advanced education in accordance 
with the demands of sectarianism, rather than concentrating them in 
accordance with the plans of statesmanship. 

So much for the great new States. 

Turn now to the older States ; what should be our policy with them? 
Wise statemanship dictates that we be not fettered by a single theory 
or doctrine, no matter how good in the abstract. The older States hav- 
ing had more time for developing institutions for advanced instruction, 
and not having scattered resources with such utter prodigality as the 
new States have done, have built up a small number of colleges and 
universities of real strength. On these foundations I would have pub- 
lic grants and private gifts combined. 

Here too, fortunately, there is a well-defined National policy, and to 
some extent a State policy. 

The National Government acted in accordance with it when it gave 
the grant of lands for general and scientific and industrial education in 
1862, and the States acted in accordance with it when they appropriated 
that grant, — Connecticut to Yale, New Hampshire to Dartmouth, Ver- 
mont to the Vermont University, New Jersey to Rutgers, Massachu- 
setts to the State Agricultural College and Institute of Technology, 
Rhode Island to Brown University. 

In view, then, of the facts and arguments which have now been 
presented, I sum up all in these two following statements : — 

First. In the older States the only chance for the creation of real 
universities lies in the concentration of public and private aid upon a 
few of the strongest foundations, — developing them into universities 
worthy of the name, and leaving the weaker institutions to become in- 
termediate colleges. 

Second. In the Western and Southern States, the only chance lies 
in the establishment and maintenance, by public grants, of State in- 
stitutions for advanced instruction, forming part of the general educa- 
tional system, thoroughly equipped and free from sectarian control. 


THE DISCUSSION. 


The Rev. Dr. McCosn, of Princeton College, discussed the merits 
of the paper read, and disputed strongly the position taken by Pro- 
fessor White. He said: — 

I am very much obliged to the Association for inviting me to take part in 
the discussions, and as I have only ten minutes to go over the ground it is 
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best for me to begin at once. I agree, so far as endowments are concerned, 
with the principle laid down by Dr. Chalmers, and that was subsequently so 
ably advocated by Mr. Mill, that as a general rule whatever can be executed 
by private enterprise and on the principle of supply and demand may best be 
left to its natural channel, — may best be left to private enterprise and to 
the principle of supply and demand. But then there are cases, and these not 
a few, in which the end cannot be accomplished by the ordinary principles of 
political economy, when, as I think, the State ought to interfere. It. ought 
to do so in regard to elementary education, because there will be found in 
every community a considerable body of people not favorable to education, 
and who will not educate their children, and it is clearly the duty as there 
are criminals in all communities, that all people should be able to read the 
laws and the great principles of morality and government, and therefore I 
hold that every State should provide elementary education for the people, 
and under certain circumstances it should make provision for higher educa- 
tion, certainly in the earlier stages of society. I commend in the highest 
degree what was done for such colleges as Harvard and Yale in the colonial 
days, in the early days of our country; and I am inclined to think in many 
of the Western States it may be extremely proper for the State Government 
and even for the National Government to aid them; but it becomes a very 
difficult question in regard to the Eastern and the Middle States. I regard 
all things as lawful in the way of giving money for the purpose of promoting 
education, but I do not reckon all things expedient. We have now three 
hundred colleges or upward; we cannot endow the whole of them; by what 
process are we to select from among them? It is an exceedingly difficult 
question. There are, say five, ten, twenty colleges. Which of them are you 
to choose? Who is to choose them? It will not go necessarily to the highest 
college, — it will go to that one which has the best lobbying agents and the 
most political friends either in the State or General Government. What, 
then, are we todo? We have had immense sums of money given by private 
liberality, a larger amount than has been given by the whole of Germany. 
Are we to set aside this? How are we to select? Shall it be a certain 
number of favored colleges, and put these above the others? This I believe : 
taking things as they are in this country, it is best to let them go along as 
they are. I don’t go along with the language about sectarian colleges. Is 
Yale College sectarian? I say it is worthy to be placed alongside of any 
college in the Old World or the New — (applause), — and I say that after 
having visited all the colleges of England and Scotland, and most of those 
of Ireland. There is talk about its being founded on dogma. What dogma 
is it founded on? When these men teach Latin or Greek I defy you to know 
whether they are Presbyterians or Baptists. There is nothing narrow or. 
sectional in it; the right of conscience is certainly preserved, and there is no 
interference whatever with the religious convictions of any student. Would 
Professor White have a college a mixture of Protestantism and Popery, and 
partly Christian and partly Atheistic ? Now, sir, we have these colleges, and 
let them go on; let us call forth the liberality of the people, and I believe you 
will get that liberality. Iwas told when I came to Princeton to go down 
to the State of New Jersey and get aid. I said, “I am much obliged to you, 
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but I would rather prefer to throw myself upon the people.” I might have 
got $10,000 from the Legislature. I went to the people and got $1,100,000. 
Instead of lobbying for months together at the Capitol, with professors 
leaving their institutions, going up to live at hotels, as some have done (they 
left no pupils behind them though) — (laughter) — till I believe the whole 
Legislature was disgusted with them,—I say let us cast ourselves upon the 
public and the fittest of us will survive. It is a curious thing that a foreigner 
shou!d be obliged to defend your American colleges ; but I am able to compare 
them with the colleges of the Old World, and I believe they will compare 
favorably with the best of them. Take Oxford and Cambridge; they are 
colleges in an old and wealthy country, and they don’t educate many of the 
people of the country, but Iam prepared to say that the average body of 
students coming out of the ordinary American colleges is quite equal in 
scholarship to the average students that issue either from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. (Applause.) I have lived within the walls of these colleges, and I 
know perfectly that there is a large body of young men coming out from 
these colleges that are inferior, I say it deliberately, to the men that are 
coming out from these colleges in the Western States. (Applause.) I know 
that we are deficient, and there should be a higher standard set, and I hope 
that there will be, for there is one point in which the German colleges are 
superior to ours: they educate a small body of men who devote themselves 
to literature and science more thoroughly than they do in this country. The 
colleges of the Old World educate a select few and take them higher, and that 
is just what I am trying to do at Princeton with my $1,100,000. Let us 
go on just as we are doing. Mr. White referred to Princeton when he 
spoke of a college having an observatory without a glass. I would assure Mr. 
White that it has an astronomer worth both observatory and glass together, 
and the gentleman who had given the observatory promised, when his means 
should afford it, to supply a glass also. It has been said that I am opposed 
to agricultural colleges. I am not their enemy. I am the son of a farmer 
and in favor of every development in agriculture, but I don’t believe that 
to give money to agricultural colleges will tend to promote farming, and I 
believe that can be left to the State. In the old country these agricultural 
schools do not promote farming, and if [ had a young man that I wanted to 
train as a farmer I would not send him to an agricultural school. I would 
send him to a college, to a school of science, and let him learn there all the 
branches of science, and then send him out to the farm or the workshop, and 
he would do far better than if trained in an agricultural school. But leave 
all this to the States and to private liberality. The education of the mind 
should be the grand aim of all universities, and the development of the arts 
will soon follow in its train. 


Dr. TuLiocn, President of a College at the University of St. An- 
drew’s, Scotland, said it was a traditionary feeling in Great Britain 
that the State should help the institutions of learning. Recently 
statesmen, and notably Mr. Robert Lowe, had strongly opposed this 


principle, arguing that the State should look out for the lower educa- 
21 
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tion and leave the higher to take care of itself. But that principle had 
little support among educated men. He had no knowledge of Ameri- 
can colleges sufficient to warrant him in giving an opinion as to the 
qualifications of graduates from them, but he had information that there 
was a state of disorganization among American colleges. There were 
twenty-two colleges, he was informed, in the State of New York, and it 
was impossible for one half of them to be effective. A large number 
of colleges could not do even ineffectively what one good college would 
do perfectly. He would encourage the highest learning, but there 
should be one central academic influence. There were four universities 
in Scotland, and he believed they were too many. He was connected 
with one of them, an institution which had some antiquity, since it dated 
back as far as 1411, and although it was the smallest, it was the oldest. 
England was only a limited country, while America was an unlimited 
country. The public schools of this country were, in his opinion, good, 
well-ordered, and systematic. He did not see any reason why the 
nation should not bring up its youth to that advanced system of 
education which should make them examples to the civilized world in 
the conduct of their public duties instead of being a disgrace. They 
should carry into their public offices the highest ideas, working not for 
themselves or their party, but for the world. ‘To accomplish this is 
something worth aiming at. Anything that the State or National 
Legislatures could do to procure this end was worth the trial. Private 
liberality is the growth of American life, and is a spirit of which 
America may well be proud. Every State, however, should have its 
University as a central power, for without academic control such ad- 
vanced education can hardly be arrived at; but how such State Uni- 
versities are to be founded without State aid he was at a loss to 
determine. 


PRESIDENT WHITE’S ANSWER TO PRESIDENT MCCOSH. 


[The following reply to Dr. McCosh is based upon notes carefully 
taken when his remarks were made. It may be that Dr. McCosh’s 
comparison of American with foreign Universities has been modified in 
the report for publication ; but as Mr. White has not seen that revision 
he has replied to the original statement. ] 

Dr. McCosh first objects to the term “ sectarian college,” and asks what I 
mean by it. I can easily answer him. A sectarian college in a college con- 
trolled by any single sect, or combination of sects. Sometimes this control 
is exercised by giving the favored sect a majority of trustees or professors, 
sometimes by requiring the president to be a clergyman of a peculiar sect, 
sometimes by organizing the controlling body at the beginning in the interest 
of the sect and then keeping it a close corporation. Unfortunately, the answer 
to the learned doctor’s question is written over the whole history of American 
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education ; and in letters very big and black. From the days when Henry 
Dunster, the first president of Harvard College, a devoted scholar and earnest 
man, was driven from his seat with ignominy and cruelty, because he had, 
as Cotton Mather declared him, “ fallen into the briars of anti-pedo-baptism,” 
the sectarian spirit has been the worst foe of advanced education. 

But if Dr. MeCosh thinks examples of this sort too old, I will point him to 
some well known in our time. One of the most honored college presidents of 
New York was driven out of his professorship of natural philosophy in a New 
England college because he was an Episcopalian; one of the most honored 
college presidents of New England was driven away from a professorship of 
Greek in a New York college because he was.a Unitarian; one of the most 
renowned college presidents in the Western States was excluded from a pro- 
fessorship in the State of New York because he was a Presbyterian ; one of 
the main University presidencies in New England remained in these latter 
years vacant for a long time. Why? There were scholars, jurists, statesmen, 
in that Commonwealth who would have done honor to the position. Why 
were they not called? Simply because the statutes of the University required 
the presiding officer to be a Baptist. One of the most important colleges in 
the State of New York rejected one of the best modern chemists because he 
was not of the required sect ; a noted college in a neighboring State rejected 
one of our most noted astronomers and mathematicians for the same reason. 
Nay, within a few years I have had personal knowlege, as a trustee of the col- 
lege concerned, of the following case. The college had suffered long for 
want of a professor of rhetoric and English literature, upon a foundation al- 
ready endowed ; a man of the required sect was at last found, admirably fitted ; 
this man was rejected. Why? Simply because he was not of a particular 
party in that particular sect. 

Does President MeCosh wish to know what an unsectarian university is? 
I point him to the character given by the State of New York to the university 
which I have the honor to serve. It contains the following clauses : “ Persons 
of any religious sect, or of no religious sect, shall be equally eligible to all 
offices and appointment.’’ And again, “ No person shall be accepted or re- 
jected as trustee, professor, or student, on account of any religious or political 
views which he may or may not entertain.” 

But Dr. McCosh praises Yale College, and asks whether I consider that a 
sectarian college. Let me say here to the doctor, that while I may be willing 
to sit at his feet to learn some other duties, I cannot acknowledge him as my 
instructor regarding my filial duty to my Alma Mater. Among all her sons, 
no one loves her or respects her more than I, and my love and respect for her 
grow with the years, because I see that she is nobly working out of the sec- 
tarian fetters which her early history threw about her. She has appointed 
several men to professorships without compelling them to submit to any tests 
of orthodoxy whatever. In her faculty may to-day be found men utterly at 
variance with the theology which she has been supposed to represent. She 
has never lost her presence of mind in view of Darwinism, nor has she ever 
allowed a scientific professorship to remain vacant for fear that she might find 
in her faculty a believer in evolution. 

Dr. McCosh has expressed fear that trouble might arise from difference in 
belief among professors, and thinks some one religious body must be in con- 
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trol. To show how little he understands the problem ‘as it has been wrought 
out in this country, I can point him to the University of Virginia, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the Cornell University, the Industrial University of 
Illinois, the normal schools and National colleges in the various States, which 
have gone on perfeetly easily and smoothly under the system I advocate, and 
with infinitely less of religious quarreling than has taken place in several 
colleges under the guidance of a particular sect. 

Again, he objects to any dependence upon State and National aid, because 
he says their officers would be obliged to present their cases to the State Leg- 
islature and there would be “lobbying;’’ and he draws a picture of the 
wretchedness arising from university officers taking part in this business. But 
there is another picture far more wretched. It is the picture of college presi- 
dents and professors inflicting themselves ad nauseam upon the pulpits and 
parlors of their particular denomination “to present the claims” of their 
special sectarian college ; the picture of college officials paying contemptible 
court at the tables of rich members of the sect to catch some drippings for 
their respective colleges ; the picture of professors of colleges driven to watch 
for legacies at the hands of aged widows and spinsters. This is a picture 
infinitely more sad than that of the college officer as a citizen presenting the 
claims of advanced education to the Educational Committee of the Legisla- 
ture, or to its various members, and enforcing upon them the duty that the 
State owes in the education of its citizens. 

And finally, the doctor gained some applause, apparently from undergrad- 
uates collected in the hall where he spoke, by the assertion that American 
colleges and universities send out graduates as well prepared as do the great 
foreign universities. The doctor possibly mistakes me. I made no reference 


to the smaller Queen’s colleges of Ireland. If he says that the scholarship of 


their students at graduation is lower than that in our American colleges, I 
-shall take his word for it, and pity Ireland all the more. But if he meant 
that our American universities, any of them, graduate men on an equality, as 
regards scholarship, with the great universities of the Old World, I will not 
put assertion against assertion, though my experience among those universities 
as a student (I state it simply as a matter of fact) is greater than his own, 
but I will simply point to facts which utterly disprove his assertion. If his 
assertion be true, why is it that a stream of the foremost scholars of our fore- 
most universities sets steadily toward the great universities of the Old World ? 
Why do our best graduates of Harvard, Yale, Michigan, Princeton, Cornell, 
and Columbia, and all the rest, constantly go abroad to perfect themselves in 
these same studies? Why was it that the late presidents of Harvard and 
Yale, and their present presidents, both pursued their studies abroad after 
graduation at home? Why is it that almost every professor of note in our 
leading colleges, in every important department, has perfected his studies 
abroad after graduating at home? To provoke the applause of undergradu- 
ates, Dr. McCosh’s assertion was good enough, and he appears to have learned 
early how to minister to the American appetite for praise ; but as a statement 
soberly made before a body anxious to get at the truth of the matter, and to 
do something to help on advanced education in this country, it seems to be 
utterly unworthy. 
CorNELL University, August, 1874. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS RELATIVE TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


A PAPER By WILLIAM W. GREENOUGH, EsqQ., oF THE Boston PuBLic LIBRARY 
Boarp. READ May 22, 1874. 


In discoursing upon the very general subject of Public Libraries, it 
is proper at the outset to define the term, now applied in common to 
inany descriptions of collections of books, either placed within reach of 
the whole community or of a part thereof, upon very different condi- 
tions. The term at the present time conveys no exact idea of the library 
designated, without some further description, indicating the motive 
of its formation and support, and the manner in which its books are 
used. The British Museum, and the National Library in Paris, are 
both public libraries, and so are the Liverpool and Manchester libra- 
ries ; but these latter are mainly free lending libraries, while the former 
are reference or consulting libraries. The Astor Library in New York, 
the Congressional Library at Washington, and the Public Library of 
the city of Boston, are three public libraries whose functions are dis- 
charged in entirely different ways. 

In undertaking, then, to present any general treatise upon the subject 
assigned me, it would be necessary to make such an analysis of all the 
different forms of public libraries already known, as should classify, 
separate, and group them according to their organization, support, and 
use, and then, for the immediate purpose, to select some one class or 
group more especially and particularly connected with social progress. 
The subject is too large to be treated in any smaller compass than a 
volume, and I therefore will prescribe to myself for present examina- 
tion the forms of the public lending library principally developed in the 
United States, and endeavor to arrive at some conclusions relative to 
the educational and other work which has been performed by them, 
and to their appropriate relations to the body politic which is taxed 
for their support. 

Before proceeding farther with the subject of this paper, it should 
be premised that one can hardly say anything novel on the subject of 
libraries, or lay down any new principles relative to their increase or 
development. One may simply note the events of the past, in connec- 
tion with the great movement which has so largely increased, during 
the present century, the great libraries of Europe, and which has cre- 
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ated the more modern form of the popular library, both in Europe and 
the United States. The enormous production of printed matter which 
has kept pace with the years of this century, had its first result not only 
in spreading books more widely among private purchasers, but also in 
producing immediate accessions in large numbers to the old established 
collections. This fact is more especially observable during the past 
twenty-five years. Of few European libraries, before the year 1849, 
were there any reliable estimates of the number of volumes therein 
contained. Even at the present time, the figures given for the contents 
of some of the Jarger libraries are only approximate. From the best 
authorities upon the subject, I may venture to present to you some of 
the results in the period which I have named as denoting the progress 
of the ten principal libraries in Europe. In 1849 and 1874, there 
were upon the shelves of the 





1849. 1874. 
Volumes. Volumes. 

National Library, Paris. : : ‘ 824,000 2,000,000 
British Museum -. : . . , - 435,000 1,100,000 
Imperial Library, St. Petersburg : : 451,532 1,100,000 
Munich Library . ; ° . . - 600,000 800,000 
Berlin, Royal Library ; . . : 410,000 600,000 
Vienna Library . R ‘ . ‘ - 813,000 600,000 
Copenhagen Library ‘ ‘ ‘ 412,000 500,000 
Bodleian Library . . ° . . - 220,000 300,000 
University of Cambridge Library .  . 166,724 250,000 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh . ° . 148,000 300,000 

Aggregate . R ° ; - 38,980,256 7,550,000 


In 1849, it was estimated that the whole number of books in the 
seven public libraries of Paris was 1,474,000, while, in the same year, 
all the libraries of the United States, other than private, were computed 
to contain 980,000 volumes, — being nearly 500,000 less than were to 
be found in Paris. 

Another large accession to these figures since 1849, has been de- 
rived from the foundation of the various popular libraries in Europe, 
particularly in England and France, and the establishment of the same 
class of institutions in the United States. For our own country, the 
data given in the report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
1872, afford the most astonishing evidence of accumulation. His tables 
of libraries other than private, — State, territorial, town, city, court and 
law, school and college libraries, — present the enormous aggregate of 
19,456,518 volumes; while at the same time it is claimed that the other 
libraries of the country possess the still larger number of 26,072,420 
volumes. When either of these grand totals is compared with the esti- 
mate of 1849 (980,000), one is either tempted to question the accuracy 
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of both estimates, or is naturally astounded at the wonderful develop- 
ment of the country in this branch of culture. 

It is nevertheless obvious that the large figures are really approxi- 
mative. While in 1849, according to Mr. Edwards’s tables, the provis- 
ion of books publicly accessible for every 100 individuals was in Sax- 
ony 417 books, in Denmark 412, in Prussia 200, in France 129, and 
in Great Britain only 53, there are to-day, according to the figures 
given in the tables of the Commissioner of Education for the same 
number of population in the States and Territories of the United States 
accessible in a similar manner, about 50 volumes ; in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts 138,in New York 80,in Pennsylvania 86, in Ohio 50, in Illi- 
nois 36. If reliance is to be placed upon these figures, there is yet 
much to do in obtaining a sufficiency of books to meet those necessities 
of our people for which provision is supposed to be made in public 
libraries. But this number of volumes, as proportioned to our popula- 
tion, gives noidea of the convenience of access and the real extent of 
use 

It is hardly thirty years since the relations of libraries to popular 
education began to be recognized, and systematic arrangements were 
made, first in England and afterward in the United States, for the 
formation of free consulting and lending libraries. In England, these 
were developed at Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds, and other important centres of population. Under our system, 
differing somewhat from the English type, we have witnessed the for- 
mation of the Boston Public Library, and other town and city libraries 
in Massachusetts; of the Astor in New York, the Peabody Institute at 
Baltimore, and the more recent beginnings of large libraries in Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. 

Of the function and use of the large consulting and reference libra- 
ries of this country, I do not propose to speak, — but to ask your atten- 
tion to the form of the library most closely connected with popular cul- 
tivation, —the Free Lending Library. This form of institution differs 
somewhat from others in the details of its organization and support, — 
owing its foundation either to private benevolence or to public endow- 
ment, or to a union of both; -with funds for the annual purchase of 
books either derived from the income of invested donations, or from 
local taxation ; and the annual expenses of administration being con- 
tributed mainly from town or city appropriation. The foundation and 
maintenance have the direct object of furnishing to the reading pop- 
ulation of a district a collection of books suitable to its wants, either 
for reference at the library building, or for use at home. This consti- 
tutes the public library at the present period, as it has grown up to 
meet the requirements of the time, and to make itself felt as a daily 
living supplement to the intellectual progress of the community. 
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To indicate how this result has been obtained, in the single genera- 
tion which has covered the careers of most of these institutions, it may 
be proper to indicate a few of the principles which experience has 
shown to be important in their beginning and continuance, as well as 
those needed to fit them for their highest and widest functions : 

I. In the original foundation of the library, it is obviously desirable 
to obtain in proportion to its funds the largest number of books use- 
ful to the largest number of people. The catalogues of the collections 
now organized upon the lending system will readily give this informa- 
tion. 

II. From an examination of the results obtained in England, France, 
and New England, is derived the conclusion that, with one third of the 
collection of books in fiction and juveniles, and the other two thirds in 
history, biography, science and art, travel, poetry and miscellaneous 
literature, the former portion will furnish seventy-five per cent. of the 
circulation. One observes further, that the larger the proportion of 
fiction and juveniles, the larger will be the average circulation of books 
among borrowers. 

III. The more intimate the relations of the library to the expressed 
wants of the community, the more successful its administration will be. 
These wants must be ascertained through a system, to be made known 
to the borrowers, by which every proper book, consistent with the 
means of the institution, shall be purchased on request. In some of 
the larger libraries printed forms are furnished to the applicant, and 
the keeping of a daily record of such requests forms part of the reg- 
ular library routine. 

IV. The wants of different districts and communities, while essen- 
tially the same in the more important subjects and authors, differ much 
in the minor classes of literature of supposed popular interest. 

V. The smaller the library, the more carefully should be exercised 
the trust of selection and purchase; but in proportion to the size of 
the collection, the more important does it become to systematically ex- 
tend its ramifications into all branches of learning and science, and in 
this manner to purchase, so far as is practicable, the works necessary 
to the specialist as well as to the general student. To accomplish this 
end, the services of skilled bibliographers are no less requisite than is 
the assistance of the learned classes in the community. The lists fur- 
nished by specialists were of great importance in the formation of the 
Astor Library; and the Boston Public Library has attained most valu- 
able collections in the sciences and arts through the intervention and 
assistance of the distinguished men in its community devoted to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. To build a great library, the sympathy and 
work of large numbers of learned men are indispensable. No librarian 
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or committee on books can be conversant with all the works essential 
to the proportional development of a library, intended to contain not 
only a very considerable number of the books of permanent value 
printed in the past, but also the new issues of importance, from the 
presses of Europe and of the United States, in all the varied branches 
of human learning. 

VI. It is obvious that to know what books a library contains, and 
the subjects upon which they treat, a good catalogue is the first neces- 
sity. By this is meant no dry alphabetical list of authors and of the 
titles of books, but one constructed mainly upon the principle that, with 
its aid, a person seeking information upon some special topic of interest 
shall find the books needed for the purpose, if contained in the library, 
without knowing beforehand the names of the authors, or the titles of 
the books which convey the knowledge for which search is made. The 
popular as well as the scientific catalogue, whether printed in a volume 
or enrolled upon the card system, in order to furnish a proper account 
of the contents of a library, should comprise, arranged in one alphabet, 
authors, titles, subjects, cross-references, and tables of contents of the 
larger and more important general or miscellaneous collections. With 
the smaller public libraries, this key to its stores can be embraced in 
one volume, — but with the larger libraries of this description, embrac- 
ing 25,000 or more volumes, the more convenient form of printed cat- 
alogue has thus far been found to be the compilation of class lists, 
containing divisions of subjects, such as History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry and the Drama, Science, the Useful Arts, — and ar- 
ranging in one list the works of each class in the library, with the ap- 
propriate references. This system affords the additional advantage of 
enabling the institution to renew from time to time, as needed, these 
lists, without undergoing the expense of printing periodically a new 
catalogue of the whole collection. 

Vil. While admitting to the full the objections which readily sug- 
gested themselves at the outset of the great movement for the estab- 
lishment of popular free libraries, — that “books are not learning,” 
and that “learning is not wisdom,” and that, as stated by the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” (November, 1820), “collections of books are not the 
complement but the supplement of wisdom,” — it is now just to state 
that the expectations of the first projectors of these institutions have 
been more than justified. To whatever motive must be attributed the 
acquisition of a taste for reading, there now seems to be sufficient and 
substantial proof that this taste, when once formed, gradually and 
surely leads “up” and not “down;” that beginning with the most 
commonplace books on the most trivial subjects, the reader goes on ex- 
tending his course, finding his appetite growing with what it has been 
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fed upon, until the working man or woman is led to the nutriment 
which will secure a larger and better mental growth. Few mortals pos- 
sess such a natural endowment of genius as shall enable them to pass 
the limits of previous human discovery in invention, without a precise 
knowledge of the results and details already recorded in the newest 
treatises. Ina great library, embracing within its extreme folds not 
only the mildest efforts of the novelist with “strictly moral principles,” 
but the highest achievements of human wisdom and scholarship, it 
would seem that any mortal seeking entertainment, or learning, or wis- 
dom from books might obtain his object. Any one who has observed 
carefully the masses of people who pour into the great free libraries of 
the English cities and of Boston, will not have failed to perceive the 
ardent desire manifested by all classes of borrowers to obtain the books 
of which they are in pursuit, and, if these should have been previously 
loaned, the patient waiting for some other book which shall satisfy their 
desires. No power of moral suasion can ever induce people to read 
what they do not wish to read. If they require fiction they will have 
it; if not afforded by the free lending library they will go elsewhere to 
obtain it, and possibly to collections not made with any special refer- 
ence to the public morals. In libraries supported by the public funds, 
and for which each individual has been taxed either directly or indi- 
rectly, all classes, not vicious, are entitled to find the books fitted to 
their condition. Practically, it is seen that classes which are vicious, 
but not thieves or incapable of any trust, read books of good or fair 
moral principle, take good care of them, and return them safely, — 
with what improvement or tendency to a better life, no one can know; 
but any intellectual exercise, or even employment of time, not tending 
to the continuance of vice, must in such cases be an absolute good, and 
tend to beneficial results. But this remark only applies to the lowest 
order of intellects or morals reached by the free library. In appear- 
ance and conduct in public, the members of these classes are not sep- 
arated from, or recognized by, the respectable and blameless men, 
women, and children, who frequent the reading and distributing halls. 
However debarred and socially ostracized, there is one place, not a 
church, where they can go, and behaving with the same decorum, sit 
upon the same seats, and be recognized as apparently members in good 
standing of the great society of letters, — as much so as the large ma- 
_ jority of the regular frequenters whose appearance and character may 
be felt to be not entirely or forever beyond the reach of their own 
ability to attain. This presents one extreme of the picture. The other 
may be found in the workers, not only for their day and generation, 
but for the untold and unknown future, who are not only seeking to 
reach to the utmost limit of everything knowable in their selected vo- 
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cation, but are also striving to use the wisdom, knowledge, and progress 
of the ages as stepping-stones or pathways to further increase and de- 
velopment of principles and knowledge, and to add to culture and civ- 
ilization by extending the breadth and depth of what is known for the 
advantage and advancement of future scholars and pioneers. The 
perfect library is the school after the school,—the college after the 
college, the great free literary institute of universal application and 
observance. No intellect too feeble to receive sustenance therefrom, 
and none so vigorous as not to require its help. For the intermediate 
class, composed of the great multitude of readers, the library affords 
entertainment, novelty, or instruction. Each finds the want supplied, 
and every motive to intelligent or intellectual progress receives suste- 
nance and impulsion. It extends its helping hand to lead the whole 
community along the pathway of culture and civilization. 

VIII. Economists differ as to the conditions which indicate a public 
necessity ; but if the term is applicable to any form of charity or 
benevolence not devoted to the relief of physical suffering, or to the 
institutions which protect human property and life, it would seem as if 
the experience of this generation had crystallized this new organiza- 
tion into a form which society must hereafter recognize as an essential 
ingredient of any intelligently governed community. In cities enjoy- 
ing a large use of the free lending library, it would be difficult to draw 
the line across the points where exceeding convenience terminates and 
absolute necessity begins. The limit of perfect freedom in use is the 
safety and proper treatment of the books placed broadcast in the hands 
of borrowers. This limit is within the reach of every community ; it 
can impose its own laws for security to its property, according to the 
nature and character of its population. It can either trust to the sense 
of honor of every borrower, or it may require the guaranty of respon- 
sible citizens, or it may call for a pecuniary deposit to insure the 
prompt and safe return of its books to their shelves. One is now slow 
to believe that a free lending library is impossible in any large gather- 
ing of population in one vicinity. 

To this test of practical results, derived directly from the books 
themselves, there should be added the influences which emanate from 
the institution as a centre of light and progress. To the care and su- 
pervision of the books must be appointed men of wide culture; no 
knowledge is too minute or too general not to find appropriate use in 
bibliothecal administration. Among the most useful functions of an 
accomplished librarian is, the assistance to be personally given to the 
seeker after knowledge, in the ready direction to the latest text-books 
and authorities, and in answering the innumerable questions covering 
the multiform phases of human curiosity or of scientific research. This 
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legitimate condition will naturally attract with increasing frequency and 
usefulness to the library, as to the recognized cyclopedia of past and 
present popular and scientific knowledge, all those who require help 
from books or brains. 

It may appear that this statement of progress is too simple and 
apparently inconsequential; yet the detail is necessary to indicate 
what has been approximately accomplished. What are unquestionable 
truisms, nevertheless, mark in their appropriate places the steps which 
have been taken forward, with the reasons which encouraged the ven- 
ture. Simplicity and natural arrangement lead to their logical results. 
The new condition of the library evolved itself gradually with continu- 
ally widening aim, from its first inception, until it has attained its pres- 
ent growth and power. 

In this connection, in order not only to understand the relations of 
the library to the community, however small the collection of books 
may be, but to comprehend the subjects upon which the larger num- 
ber of people depend for amusement or progress, it becomes essen- 
tially important that the statistics of the uses of the library should be 
printed. One needs to know the classes of books of which the library 
is constituted, the number of each class, and the uses in proportion to 
the borrowers. Mere statistics are neglected very largely by libraries 
in their printed reports, especially in this country. The necessity of 
employing a force sufficient for all the purposes of the institution is not 
comprehended, — provision in most cases simply being made for the 
cataloguing and the delivery of the books. But in order to recognize 
the social facts, one must know what the library contributes to the con- 
ditions under which it is administered. 

I regret to say that the classification of subjects which was originally 
established in the English free lending libraries, was too diffuse in gen- 
erals and not sufficiently minute in particulars; so that when compar- 
isons are instituted between the results of that system and our own, we 
fail to arrive at the details necessary for exact comparison. ‘The classes 
of books in the Manchester Free Library are included under six heads 
with twenty-five subdivisions; the five principal divisions being respect- 
ively Theology and Philosophy; History and Biography; Politics and 
Commerce; Sciences and Arts; Literature and Polygraphy. Under 
the head of history is embraced also the large subject of the narratives 
of voyages and travels. Under the head of literature and polygraphy, 
are enumerated the subjects really in principal demand ; — general 
treatises on literature and literary miscellanies, linguistics, poetry and 
prose fiction, oratory, epistolography, bibliography, polygraphy. In the 
Liverpool library the classes number fifteen. Among them are, history 
and biography; geography, voyages and travels; poetry and the drama; 
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novels and romances; heraldry, encyclopzdias, gazetteers, dictionaries 
and other works of reference; and classical literature ; a clearer and 
more exact arrangement. In the Bolton library, the subdivision is still 
further diminished to eleven heads, which is certainly an improvement 
on the previous classifications, and approaches more nearly the practical 
form used in the United States. In this library, history, biography, 
voyages and travels, novels and romances, poetry and the drama, form 
separate classes, which more clearly indicate the tastes and educational 
pursuits of the community in these respects, than is the case in the two 
older libraries. In the popular branch of the Boston Public Library, 
the classification adopted by the accomplished bibliographer, Professor 
Jewett, and which has been found sufficiently indicative of the uses of 
the library, comprises nine heads, which include in distinct divisions 
prose fiction, biography, travels and voyages, American history and 
politics, foreign history and politics, French, German, and Italian books 
The divisions of subjects embraced in the great reference as well as 
lending library in the Bates Hall, are arranged upon a system peculiar 
to this institution, and are more numerous, as enumerating distinctly 
the different ramifications of science, art, and literary knowledge. 

It is obvious that in comparing the results of the use of the three 
great lending libraries of the world, Manchester, Liverpool, and Boston, 
or in examining the classification and numbers of books in circulation 
in Europe and America, one fails to arrive at the facts which are needed 
by every student of social progress in connection with the influences 
developed by the library, or as adapted to the character of the popula- 
tion to which its charity is ministered. Uniformity of detail should 
be entirely practicable in the statistics of libraries, and it is hoped that 
by joint agreement in Europe and this country, a classification may be 
adopted which shall yield all the facts needed, in a simple and practical 
form, and within the administrative capabilities of the smaller as well 
as the larger libraries. With the libraries that have had their classi- 
fication established for years, it will be difficult, and perhaps impracti- 
cable to adopt a new system of arrangement; but in these cases, it is 
not impossible, while continuing their previous numerations, to sub- 
divide in their statistics the most important and popular classes of 
books circulated; so that while the whole circulation of the particular 
heading shall be given, the numbers of each subject embraced in the 
aggregate shall also be stated. ‘The free library is the barometer of 
the taste and culture of its readers, and the weight or lightness of 
their intellectual atmosphere makes its sure and incisive register in 
the statistics of its use. When in one great library, under one head, 
are included literature and literary miscellanies, poetry and prose fic- 
01, vritor y, epistolography, bibliography, and polygraphy,— while in 
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another they are found in almost as many separate divisions, how can 
any intelligent comparison be made of the uses of these libraries in 
their relations to their community, or of the educational purposes which 
they serve? In the continuous movement or development of this new 
necessity of modern civilization, it may naturally be expected that a 
common system may be agreed upon by representatives of the free 
lending libraries in this country and in Europe, which shall indicate to 
the student of social progress the extending results of each year’s use 
or work. 

In examining the position of a library, it must be remembered that 
however vast the collection of books in separate institutions, no institu- 
tion may contain all the works which have been printed. The advan- 
tage of modern collections consists mainly in their practical value, — as 
enibracing in proportion to their contents a larger number of books de- 
sired by the great number of readers. One cannot but smile when 
Professor Mommsen finds such a deficiency in a library of 600,000 
volumes at Berlin that he is compelled to resort to the 800,000 volumes 
of Munich; but the printed statement does not tell us in what the de- 
ficiencies consist, nor to what end the expenditures for modern books 
have been devoted, nor what the system of growth of each library has 
been during the past twenty-five years. To any one familiar with the 
contents of the shelves of the large libraries of Europe, and cognizant of 
the masses of didactic and polemic theology, as well as of the forgotten 
and useless books of more than four centuries of printing, it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that the number of volumes does not indicate or even 
approximate to the real worth or value of a library. That collection of 
books is the most important and valuable which contributes the largest 
amount of knowledge and information needed to the progress of the 
century in science, art, and general civilization. 











THE SOCIAL SCIENCE WORK OF THE YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


REMARKS MADE BY CEPHAS BRAINERD, EsqQ., OF NEW YorRK, ON THE REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, MAy 22, 1874. 


Tue phrase “ Social Science ” is familiar to all, but perbaps it fails 
to convey to most minds a definite idea. The opening address of your 
President (Mr. Curtis) contained a broad and interesting description 
of the objects contemplated, but no precise or formulated definition ; 
nor have the able papers which have been read gone in this respect 
beyond that address. I have listened attentively throughout these ex- 
tended but interesting and instructive conferences for a definition; 
offense will not be taken if I say it has not been given. But it is safe 
for any one who has witnessed, without taking an active part in your 
deliberations, to assume that the mission and purpose of this Associa- 
tion is one wholly of goodness. “I take Goodness in this sense,” says 
Lord Bacon ; “ the affecting of the weal of men, which is that the Gre- 
cians call Philanthropia; and the word Humanity, as it is used, is a 
little too light to express it. Goodness I call the habit, and goodness 
of nature the inclination. This, of all virtues and dignities of mind, is 
the greatest, being of the character of the Deity; and without it man 
is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of ver- 
min.” 

So, naturally enough, in proposing the adoption of the encouraging 
and comprehensive report which has just been read, a few remarks can 
be made in regard to a band of societies, to which a most kindly refer- 
ence was made by the Secretary, — having a large constituency, and 
objects kindred to your own, but which they seek more especially to 
promote in individuals, by the efforts and influences of their individual 
members. The Social Science Association seeks by oral and printed 
discussion to contribute to human progress; it asks for a considerable 
audience to instruct. The Young Men’s Christian Associations, while 
not turning away from the audience of many, aim largely to serve the 
same noble purpose by the operation of the individual mind upon other 
minds in the ordinary contacts of social life; and so they need well- 
taught members. Let it not be supposed that these Associations are, 
or claim to be, any other than orthodox societies, as this word is com- 
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monly understood, and remember that they seek the reformation of 
man in what their members believe to be the highest sense. They 
aim to have men changed from darkness to light, but they are none 
the less in sympathy with all just efforts to elevate men. Wherever 
the goodness described by Lord Bacon is exhibited, they are, to the 
extent of their powers, willing helpers. Surely, they are sufficiently 
catholic and cosmopolitan to render generous contributions in their 
way and place toa general purpose so grand and noble as your own. 
In the report, which has my concurrence, there are many points upon 
which I would like to address you, but my remarks will be confined to 
the Associations of which I have just spoken, for the purpose: (1) Of 
inviting your attention to the large body of young men they represent, 
as a field worthy of careful study and effort in the distribution of those 
influences and ideas by which you hope to lead our whole people in the 
way of a better and higher life; and, (2) ‘To indicate some lines of 
teaching and service in which they are now useful, and in which espe- 
cially you have their cordial sympathy and aid, or in which they may be 
your willing helpers. 

I. These Societies furnish a large and apt class for your teachings. 
Here your discussions reach the active, the earnest, and the practical 
man. ‘The young man who is testing plans and modes, who is seeking 
the best methods for elevating and improving those about him; who 
studies to “ affect the weal of men,” and while he makes the dissemination 
of the truth tanght by Christ, as he believes it, his principal object, is 
yet anxious for the triumphant success of every effort in harmony with 
his great purpose to exalt and improve mankind. LBeside a body of 
young men who are both workers and learners, there is yet another 
body composed of young men who are as yet but learners, and for the 
sake of whom, those who are teachers will welcome your lessons as a 
liberal addition to their material. 

A few facts will show the magnitude of the opportunity now brought 
to your notice. 

The Associations are thickly scattered over the whole English-speak- 
ing part of the continent; they touch Charlottetown in the East, and 
San Francisco in the West; they number now, nine hundred and fifty- 
five; the membership is not less than one hundred thousand; the 
current expenses of two hundred and fifty-four is four hundred and 
twenty-two thousand, six hundred and thirty dollars ; forty-seven own 
buildings valued at one million nine hundred and sixty-three thousand 
dollars ; fifty-six others have building funds amounting to four hundred 
and twenty-nine thousand, six hundred and sixty-two dollars, an aggre- 
gate of two million four hundred and eighty-seven thousand, six hun- 
dred and sixty-two dollars ($2,487,662), being an increase within the 
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year of three hundred thousand, two hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 
Already seventy-eight persons employ their whole time as general 
secretaries in the work of individual Associations. Note now these 
obvious elements as serving further, to indicate the importance of the 
field; the men are nearly all young, they are active, energetic, and 
earnest to acquire the “good which is communicative ;” their number 
is increasing, their wealth is being steadily accumulated, a flexible but 
enduring corporate form is taken on. Nearly all, in addition to strictly 
religious services, have reading rooms, libraries, courses of instruction, 
and secular lectures. I have heard no paper read here which would 
not be a welcome help in their work of instruction ; each, when printed, 
can find a fit place in their reading rooms, and appreciative readers. 
Here, then, is shown an attractive field for the operation of the enlarged 
philosophic views, and philanthropic teachings of this enlightened or- 
ganization. 

II. Some particulars may readily be suggested in which there now 
exists an especial harmony. 

Confessedly there is the utmost need of a direct personal effort by 
philanthropic and large-hearted people for the education of convicts 
while in prison, and their care when discharged, to the end that they 
may be finally saved to society, with which they have been at war. 
Here these young men are earnestly at work. In some of the States, 
committees of the Associations impart all, or nearly all, the useful in- 
struction which convicts receive. ‘They are ready and cheerful visitors 
of. those in prison, and they fail not in effort to secure employment for 
the unhappy convict, when the law, declared to be satisfied, releases 
its stern grasp upon his person. Happily the lives of many convicts 
testify to the faithfulness of these efforts, as well as to the probability, 
nay, the certainty, of permanent reform. Need it be said that the 
plans and counsels of those experienced in such efforts, as garnered in 
your reports and papers, would be most gladly received ? 

Work for individual prisoners by thoughtful men, young and old, and 
the frequent contact which such work renders necessary, with prison 
officials of all sorts, has not failed to suggest the imperative need of re- 
form in the whole system of prison management. None see more 
clearly than our young men, that penal institutions, while rendered 
places of just and adequate punishment, must also be made schools for 
the reformation of men. The convicts are almost wholly young men, 
the great proportion under thirty years; they are not sentenced for life, 
but must shortly return to society. Are they to come out, in effect, its 
enemies? Young men banded together to help their fellows on in the 
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of the convict. They are not; they will help you to put in practical 
operation the plans here matured. 

Proposed reform in some of the rules of international law, has 
evoked able discussion here. Can young men, loving mercy as well as 
justice, be indifferent to the changes you advocate? Is it not easy for 
them to understand, not only the impolicy, but the absolute injustice 
of subjecting private property — not contraband of war, or designed for 
blockaded ports — to capture and condemnation? Will they be blind 
to the considerations which condemn that system of semi-piracy which 
is legalized by letters of marque and reprisal? Will they not gladly 
contribute to the increase of that sentiment, growing in all civilized 
lands, which demands the adoption of the principle of arbitration in 
the settlement of international controversies ? 

Taking their part in the politics of the day, they are not ignorant of 
corruptions which threaten to undermine government, nor of the pec- 
ulation and robbery which defile some of our public offices and bureaus, 
and even creep into legislatures. The eyes of these young men are 
open to the evils of this character, which have received attention during 
your sittings, and they are with you to insist that conscience shall have 
a hearing, good morals a voice, and sound culture a place in public 
affairs. They are ready to insist, and will insist, that public servants and 
those who seek to be such, shall recognize sound culture as necessary, 
and conscience and good morals as potential forces, which cannot be 
safely disregarded. 

Points of accord multiply as the objects of the societies are consid- 
ered together, but time does not permit me even to indicate them. 

The field is very wide, the need great; let those who love their kind, 
and seek to elevate them, disregard minor differences, and work heart- 
ily together to “ affect the weal of men.” 


Nore.— A paper by Dr. Hewirr of Minnesota, concerning the 
Board of Health for that State, being received too late for insertion in 
its proper place (page 250), will be found in the second part of this 
Number, the Social Science Record. 
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In the Sixth number of our Journal, and in the first part of this 
number, we have printed the papers and discussions at New York, last 
May, with such other matter as seemed appropriate in that connection. 
We have not printed all the papers read at the General Meeting be- 
cause we could not obtain them in season for this number, — neither 
President Gitman’s “ California,’ nor Dr. Smirx’s paper on “ Boards 
of Health,” having been written out in such form as their authors 
thought desirable for publication. In place of these we have inserted 
addresses made at a previous meeting, or information bearing upon the 
topics presented, and deemed worthy of preservation in the same con- 
nection. 

In the remainder of this number, and in future numbers, we shall 
present under the title above given of “ Social Science Record,” a col- 
lection of reports, records of events, short papers and general intelli- 
gence of various kinds, such as may be useful to the members of the 
Association and all readers of the Journal. Toward the end of the 
“Record” will be found announcements of meetings of the Associa- 
tion and of other associations, in this country or abroad, which are 
kindred with our own, — particularly of the Annual Meeting of the 
American Association in Boston, on the 14th of October, 1874, and of 
the Annual Social Science Congress of Great Britain to be held at 
Glasgow, — from the 30th of September to the 7th of October. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 
1872-3. 

The Fifth number of the Journal having been printed before the An- 
nual Meeting, in 1873, could not contain an account thereof, and it was 
deemed best to devote the Sixth number to the New York proceedings 
and papers. In order to preserve a record of what was done in the 
year 1872-3, we here print the brief report made, both of the Annual 
Meeting itself and of the general work of the year, which was not one 


of great activity on the part of the Association. What was done, how- 
ever, has led to important results. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 1873. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation was held at eleven o’clock, a.'m., in the hall of the Lowell In- 
stitute, Boston, October 8, 1873, Hon. Josiah Quincy, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, in the chair. The Treasurer presented his annual account, 
showing receipts to the amount of $1,718.64, disbursements to the 
amount of $1,781.99, and liabilities then estimated at $353.35. 

Reports were read from the Departments of Education, Health, and 
Jurisprudence, and also a longer report by Mr. J. M. Barnard, of his 
doings as Acting Secretary during the years 1872-3, all of which were 
accepted and ordered to be placed on file. Subsequently, they were 
ordered by the Executive Committee to be printed. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year, 1873-4: 


President. 
GreorGE W. Curtis, New York. 


Vice-Presidents. 
JosIAH Quincy, Boston. 
SaMvEL Etrot, Boston. 
C. R. Acnrew, New York. 
H. C. Lea, Philadelphia. 
T. D. Wootsry, New Haven. 
J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis. 
GrorGE Davinpson, San Francisco, Cal. 
D. C. Gitman, Oakland, Cal. 
WitiraM T. Harris, St. Louis, Mo. 


Secretary. 

F. B. Sansorn, Concord, Mass. 
Treasurer. 

J. S. Bhatcurorp, Boston, Mass. 





Directors. 
Louis Acassiz,} Epwarp C. Guiip, Waltham. 
Emory WASHBURN, | : Mrs. Joun E. Lopes, > 
Cuar.eEs W. E ior, Cambridge. yrs. g, PARKMAN, 
Prof. BENJAMIN PIERCE, J Mrs. CAROLINE H. DAtt, 
S. G. Howe, 7 Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN, ‘Boston. 
T. C. Amory, Miss A. W. May, 
C. C. Perxrys, Boston. Miss Atice S. Hooper, 
J. M. BARNARD, Miss Lucretia CRrocKER, J 
Roger Wo tcort, | 


1 Died December 14, 1878. Other changes and additions in consequence of resignations, 
vacancies, etc., have been made by the Executive Committee since the annual meeting, so 
that the list now stands as printed in Journal No. VI. 
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The report of Mr. Barnarp, one of the Directors and Acting Secre- 
tary for the year 1872-3, as read at the Annual Meeting, was as follows : 


ACTING SECRETARY'S REPORT. 
To the Members of the American Social Science Association. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: At the adjourned annual meeting of this As- 
sociation, held November 9, 1872, it was unanimously decided that its active 
work should be continued. It was therefore deemed best that the central 
_ Office (5 Pemberton Square) should be kept open, and the lease was renewed 
by the Treasurer. As all the other officers were too busy to give much atten- 
tion to office work, I volunteered to do so, hoping that a Secretary would soon 
be elected. Ata meeting of the Executive Committee held February 22, 1874, 
Messrs. Sanborn, Blatchford, and myself, were elected a committee in charge of 
the office; but inasmuch as my two associates were unable to give much time 
to it, I have practically been in charge of the office during the year. The 
office has been open from ten to two o’clock in the morning every week day, 
and very often during the afternoon. Aided by a clerk, I have been able to 
continue the work usually done therein, though by no means satisfying my 
ideal of what it should be. I will briefly report what has been done. 

In the first place, an attempt was made to renew and extend our correspond- 
ence with the members and other parties interested in Social Science, in the 
United States and in Europe. This has been continued through the year, 
and with good results. It has proved to us that there is a more general inter- 
est in the subject in this country than we had supposed. It has been gratify- 
ing to learn from it that the past work of the Association has been so gener- 
ally approved ; that we have succeeded in establishing a good character. It 
makes us acquainted with important social movements in various parts of this 
country and abroad, and it has often enabled us to contribute information to 
the parties engaged in those movements. I will give some examples. Our 
members in Albany informed us of the discussion in their legislature of the 
Usury Laws, and we were able to supply them with some of the papers 
brought out by the discussion of the same subject in this State several years 
since. One of our correspondents in New York is actively engaged in the 
attempt to improve the Police Courts, the Judiciary generally, and the muni- 
cipal government of that city. By the kindness of the Mayor of our city, of 
Mr. George S. Hale, Judge Wells, Mr. J. B. Thayer, and others, we have been 
able to give specific answers to the questions on these subjects transmitted 
to our office. In return he has furnished us with a good deal of information 
which we have forwarded to various parts of the United States, where these 
questions are exciting so much attention. 

From George W. Hastings, Esq., President of the Council of the British 
Social Science Association, and who came from New York to Boston last 
November for the express purpose of showing his interest in the Association, 
we have received a good deal of information relative to sanitary and educa- 
tional matters in England; and we have done something in return. To show 
that this interchange of information does sometimes bear fruit, I will read an 
extract from his letter dated Malvern, England, May 8, 1873. 
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“ As chairman of the School Board of Worcester, the capital of our county, 
I have persuaded the Board to adopt the plan I saw so successfully at work in 
your city, of an agent to look after the children, see that they are at school. 
and report the absentees. This morning we have made the appointment of 
an excellent man, long known among the poorer classes, to the office of School 
Board Agent, and have instructed him to prepare at once a census of the 
children of the city in an educational point of view.” 

Another correspondent in London, Leonard .Rowe Valpy, Esq., has sent us 
a good deal of information as to what they are doing in England for Educa- 
tion in Art, and also in the Principles of Jurisprudence; in both of which he 
has a great interest. In his last letter he inclosed a carefully prepared sketch 
of the progress made in the last mentioned subject in England since John 
Austin commenced his lectures in 1826. 

I have, I believe, given a sufficient number of examples to explain what has 
been attempted in the office in the way of correspondence. I will merely add 
that the Association at present has the addresses, which it can use, of experts 
in New Haven, Albany, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Iowa City (Iowa), Madison (Wisconsin), San 
Francisco, and other smaller places in the United States; in Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Geneva, Berlin, Dresden, Paris, and London. I cannot help thinking 
that we have herein a broad basis for future extensive codperation and com- 
mon good. 

During the year a General Meeting was held in this city, the preparation 
and management of which devolved upon the central office. We endeavored 
to secure papers from competent authorities upon those subjects in which the 
public seemed just then to be interested, such as the “ Management of Cities,” 
the “ Higher Education of Women,’’ the “ Currency,” ete. The lateness of 
the date of the decision to hold the meeting, prevented us from giving two 
papers of great importance, one upon the “Scientific Problems which Un- 
derlie Sanitary Reform,” the other upon the “ Necessity of Increased Means 
for Instruction in the Science of Jurisprudence.” The papers read at this 
meeting have been printed, forming, with some other matter, Journal No. V. 

The limited resources of the treasury prevented us from printing anything 
else; but ‘“*‘ Remarks on Education,’’ read by Professor Agassiz before our 
Department of Education, have been printed in the ‘* Massachusetts Teacher,” 
and remarks by Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, made at a meeting of the Department of 
Public Health, have appeared in “ Old and New.’’ The Association in Phil- 
adelphia, which is pleased to consider itself as a branch of ours, and which is 
a very active one, has supplied us with its publications for distribution. There 
is a constant sale of our previous publications. In the absence of our own 
matter, I have endeavored to keep informed of the appearance of excellent 
publications upon questions coming under the head of “ Social Science,” to 
secure a supply of them, and to forward them to parties who I had reason to 
believe would be interested in and use them. In this way we have distributed 
copies of the translation of Professor Virchow’s Report on the “ Injurious 
Influences of the Schools upon the Health of the Scholars;” D. B. Eaton’s 
paper on “ Sanitary Legislation in England ;’* the “ Fourth Annual Report of 
the Board of Health of Massachusetts;” the ‘‘ Reports of the Dispensaries 
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for Skin Diseases, and for Nervous Diseases, in Boston;” the “‘ Phi Beta Kappa 
Address” of Hon. C. F. Adams; the “ Fourth of July Address” by Mr. Ware; 
the “ Examination Papers for Women at Harvard University ;” the Massa- 
chusetts State Reports on Charities, Labor, Prisons, and Schools; Mr. D. B. 
Eaton’s paper on the “ Police Courts of New York,” and Miss Carpenter’s 
little book on the “ Crofton Prison System.” We have reason to believe that 
the seed thus sown has fallen on good ground, and that we have done some- 
thing thereby to add to the information of the people, and to stimulate both 
thought and action upon these all-important subjects. 

At my suggestion, the Department of Health requested Professor Wolcott 
Gibbs to represent us at the Vienna Exposition, whither he was going, and to 
report to us upon anything which he might see there worthy of public notice. 
The British Social Science Association holds a general meeting this year at 
Norwich, England, from the 1st to the 8th of the present month. In connec- 
tion with the meeting there will be an exhibition of Sanitary, Educational, 
and Domestic Appliances. A desire was expressed by the General Secretary 
that our Association should be represented there. Fortunately, one of our Di- 
rectors, Hamilton A. Hill, Esq., a gentleman of large and exact knowledge as 
to the resources of this country, is now residing in London. I therefore re- 
quested him to represent us at Norwich, and he consented todoso. In a letter 
received yesterday, he writes: “I have arranged with the Secretary to be 
present at the meeting, and I have promised to prepare a paper to be read be- 
fore the Department of Trade and Economy. I have also received an invita- 
tion for Mrs. Hill and myself to spend the week in a hospitable private family 
in Norwich.’’ Mr. Hill hopes to induce Mr. E. L. Pierce, another of our Di- 
rectors, to accompany him to the Congress. 

Such is, 1 believe, a correct report of what has been done in our office over 
and above the works of the several Departments, during the past year. The 
care of that office fell upon me simply because there was no one else to take 
it. Iregret that the limited time which I could give to it, and my want of 
ability prevents me from making a better account of my stewardship. I am 
happy to know that we have reason to hope that I shall be succeeded by a 
regularly appointed Secretary, who will bring great intelligence and expe- 
rience to the work. 

(Signed) JAMES M. BARNARD. 

Boston, October 8, 1873. 


A vote of thanks to Mr. Barnard, for his voluntary and valuable la- 
bors as Acting Secretary was moved and passed. The reports of Dr. 
Lincotn, and of James B. Tuayer, Esq., Secretaries of the Depart- 
ments of Health and of Jurisprudence, were then read as follows, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 


1 The Report of the Department of Education, being brief and general, is here omitted. 
No report was received from the Department of Finance. 
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DR. LINCOLN’S REPORT. 


The Secretary of the Department of Health begs leave to report as fol- 

lows :— 
‘ At the close of the last calendar year (1872), the Department Committee 
consisted of five members; but owing to the absence of some, and the want 
of leisure on the part of others, no meeting had been held for nearly two 
years. At that time, therefore, it was thought desirable to reorganize the De- 
partment, and to lay fresh work before it, following the general plan which 
was then on foot for enlarging the entire activity of the Association. This 
plan has been carried out as follows : — 

1. The number of members has been enlarged to eighteen, besides three as- 
sociate members resident in distant places, and two European correspondents. 

2. Commencing on the 17th of January, 1873, six regular business meetings 
‘ have been held. At these meetings, discussions have been held upon a con- 
siderable variety of topics of a sanitary nature, among which may be men- 
tioned, “The Ventilation of Prisons in this Commonwealth,” “ Reform of 
the Quarantine Laws,” and “ Statistics of Vaccination.” 

3. The Department has also caused to be prepared and read at the general 
meeting last spring, papers upon “ Animal Vaccination,” by Dr. Frank P. 
Foster, of New York, and on the “ Laws Regulating the Education of Apothe- 
caries and the Sale of Drugs,’’ by Professor Markoe. 

4. In acceptance of the very kind offer of Reverend E. E. Hale, the De- 
partment has caused to be published in “ Old and New” a report of Dr. 
Hunt’s lecture upon “ Air and Ventilation.”’ 

5. Finally, the Secretary would add, as a matter not included under any 
head of business, that the Department stands upon the most friendly terms 
with the Massachusetts State Board of “Health; that the two bodies, in pur- 
suing somewhat similar objects, are not in the least danger of trenching upon 
one another’s provinces, and that both are convinced that there is an abun- 
dance of work for each to do. Respectfully submitted. 


D. F. Linco, Secretary Department. 
Boston, October 8, 1873. 


MR. THAYER’S REPORT. 


To the Secretary of the Executive Committee of the Social Science Association. 


The undersigned, Secretary of the Department of Jurisprudence, begs leave 
to report that there have been several meetings of this Department during the 
year. The experience of its members has led them to think that they would 
hardly be of service to the Association in any other way than by answering 
such questions or attending to such business as might be referred to them by the 
Executive Committee or other members. Three such questions have been re- 
ferred to this Department and have been under consideration. Reports have 
been made to the parties referring them in two cases; the third question is 
still in the hands of a sub-committee. 

In reference to this last named question, relating to the “ Law of Settle- 
ment,”’ it is proper to say that upon its reception it was immediately referred 
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by this Department to a sub-committee, but that owing to a miscarriage of the 

letter transmitting the question, it has but lately reached the sub-committee. 

An early report is hoped for. J. B. THayer. 
Boston, October 4, 1873. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


The American Social Science Association has sustained a great loss 
in the death of Prof. Aass1z, who had been for a year before his death 
one of the most efficient members of its Executive Committee. At the 
next monthly meeting (Dec. 27, 1873) after his death, the Committee, 
upon the motion of Prof. WasHBurn, passed resolutions in his honor, 
and directed the President and Secretary to communicate them to the 
family of the deceased. This was done by the following letter, to which 
the resolutions are appended : — 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN SocraL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 


5 PEMBERTON SQuaRE, Boston, December 30, 1873. 
Mrs. Louris AGAssiz. 


Mapam : — While cordially uniting with other literary and scientific Asso- 
ciations throughout the world, in testifying their appreciation of the eminent 
and estimable qualities, of heart and intellect, of their late associate Pro- 
FESSOR AGAssIZ, and their profound sogow at the loss which Science and 
Humanity have sustained in his lamented death, this Association desire to offer 
their personal tribute of respect to his memory ; recalling with melancholy 
satisfaction the interest he manifested while living, in its prosperity, and the 
willing aid which he ever lent to its advancement. They would, moreover, 
record as a cause of grateful recollection and hopeful encouragement, the 
assurance they have received that up to the hour of his being stricken down by 
disease, he retained this interest and freely expressed it, amidst the numerous 
and weighty cares and duties which were pressing upon him. 

They beg you, therefore, to accept the accompanying resolutions, as the last 
heartfelt offering of friends, who have thereby desired to express to you and 
to the members of the family of Mr. Agassiz, the feelings of personal regard 
which they will ever retain for one whom they loved and honored. 

With sentiments of unfeigned respect, the American Social Science Associ- 
ation by their undersigned officers, are 

Very truly your friends and obedient servants. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, President. 
F. B. Sansorn, Secretary. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That this Association, in common with the people of this country, 
and with the people of every land, has, in the death of Louis Agassiz, met an 
irreparable loss. 

Resolved, That we desire to place on our records a declaration of our appre- 
ciation of the affluent learning, wise counsel, elevated thought, and unfailing 
earnestness, which he brought to the service of this Association. 


1 This Report was completed early in 1874, and is printed in the Journal No. VI. pp. 
64-72. 
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OCEAN LANES. 


In the last number of the Journal (pp. 17-20), we printed some 
communications from Mr. R. B. Forses, chairman of the committee 
on “ Ocean Lanes,” appointed at the New York meeting, in regard to 
that subject. We now continue the discussion by presenting later com- 
munications from Mr. Forses and from Commodore Wyman, swhose 
practical statements concerning the proposed lanes will be read with 
much interest. At the Annual Meeting of the Association in October, 
a preliminary report from this committee may be expected, along with 
some communications from Professor Prerce, respecting the discussion 
of the same topic in Europe, where he has been presenting it for 
public consideration. 


SECOND LETTER OF MR. FORBES. 

MILTON, August 2, 1874. 
GENTLEMEN: Since my communications of July, I have been in 
correspondence with Commodore R. H. Wyman, Superintendent of 
the Hydrographic Office at Washington, and have received from him a 
chart of the Atlantic on which ame marked Maury’s Lanes, the German 
monthly routes, and the routes recommended by the Hydrographic 
Bureau. Herewith I give you his letter and a copy of my reply. The 
letter (accompanying the chart, which I also beg leave to hand you 
herewith) gives many figures and good reasons for his courses. It 
appears to be of very small consequence for which route — Maury’s or 
Wyman’s— we decide; provided we agree as to discouraging the 
monthly German routes, which theoretically, and perhaps really shorten 
the distance or time, but are too complicated to be strictly adhered to 

by navigators. I am very truly yours, 
R. B. Forses. 


To Georee W. Buiunt, Cuartes H. Marsnart, Francis R. 
Core, etc., Committee on Ocean Lanes. 


COMMODORE WYMAN’S LETTER. 


HypROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, July 29, 1874. 
CarTaAIN R. B. Forses, Milton, Mass., — 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 17th inst. has remained thus long unanswered 
from the necessity of my giving its subject — Steamer Routes across the Atlantic 
Ocean — a more mature consideration than that which I have bestowed upon 
it heretofore. Since this subject was first discussed by Lieutenant Maury, in 
1855, it has only been revived spasmodically, as accidents have occurred ; 
every line of steamers having continued to follow such routes as the directors 
of the line deemed the best; or else each steamer has been navigated in 
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accordance with the views and experience of her master, with this.one object 
in view, — to make the passage in the least number of days. 

Steamer routes for the large and constantly increasing number of steam 
vessels crossing the Atlantic would tend, perhaps, to render collisions less 
frequent ; the adopted routes to the Eastward and to the Westward being 
distinctly laid down and understood, and, it being obligatory, as far as possible, 
for steamers to follow such routes, sailing vessels would avoid them as much 
as possible, or, when compelled to cross them, would do so with the greatest 
caution, knowing that the locality was a dangerous one. 

The route for a steamer is the shortest distance that can be made between 
two points, provided that, on such route, the prevailing winds and the currents 
are not sufficiently adverse to obstruct or be a hindrance to navigation. 

Any routes decided upon as steamer routes must necessarily appropriate 
only a sufficient breadth of ocean to admit of the navigator keeping readily 
within the belts, under all ordinary circumstances. 

If practicable, the routes should pass over such uprising of the bottom as 
to enable the navigator, when in the vicinity of land or shoals, to approximate 
his position with the lead. 

Complying with your request, I give you the following, which in my 
judgment are as good steamer routes between Sandy Hook and Liverpool or 
the English Channel, and vice versa, as can be laid down,— each route ex- 
tending over a belt thirty miles (30’) in width; the points given being those 
of the axis of each belt. 

The Northern Route, or that from Europe to America, proposed by th‘s 
office, has for its axis the are of a great circle from Lat. 51° 05’ N. and Long. 
10° W. to Lat. 46° 15’ N. and Long. 58° W. and may therefore be called a 
‘“‘oreat circle route from Europe to America.” It gives Cape Race a berth 
of from ten to forty miles, as the navigator may prefer. On it the current 
encountered is trifling, until about the meridian of 50° W., when it scts to 
the southward and westward, and soundings can be obtained on the northern 
part of the Great Bank and on Green Bank. 

The Southern Route is not a great circle route, being laid down with refer- 
ence to other conditions, viz.: A proper divergence from the Northern track, 
without a material increase of distance, the avoidance of the Grand Bank, 
and a maximum benefit from the current of the Gulf Stream. 

The computed courses and distances by these two routes (their axes) are as 
follows : — 
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TRACK TO AMERICA. TRACK TO EvROPE. 
| e 
No. | Latitude. | Longitude. Course. R. sa | Latitude. neinaftate. Course. bal 
| 
° / o Se. F o 7 ° / olU7f 
561 05 N.| 10 00 W. 40 29N.|74 00 W. 
| 
51 23 N./ 15 OOW. | N. 84 29 W. seal 89 50N.)70 O0OW.| S. 78 OO E. | 188 
51 27 N.| 20 00W. | N.88 51W.| 187 || 89 57N.)67 85W.)N. 86 24 E./ 111 


51 19 N. | 25 OOW. 
58 N. | 80 00 W. 
50 23 .N.| 35 00 W. 
49 35 N.| 40 00W. 
48 31 N.| 45 00 W. 
47 11 N.| 50 OOW. 
15 N. | 53 00 W. 
00 N.| 59 00 W. 
80 N. | 68 00 W. 
13 | 40 29N.| 74 O0OW. 


87 381 W.| 187 || 41 25N.)60 OOW.|N. 75 89 E.| 3855 
83 43 W.| 189 || 42 50N.)50 OOW.|N.79 1LE.| 453 
79 25W.| 193 || 48 45N./45 OOW.|N. 75 52 E.| 225 
76 O9W.| 199 || 45 15N./40 OOW.|N. 67 18 E. | 282 
71 55 W.| 207 || 46 55N.)35 OOW.|N. 64 80 E.| 281 
22W.| 217 || 48 15N.)80 0OW.|N. 68 26 E.| 218 
65 380 W.| 186 || 49 12N.)25 OOW.|N. 78 56 E.| 206 
52 02 W.| 3825 || 50 O07 N.)20 OOW.|N. 74 11 BE. | 202 
69 85 W.| 480 || 50 88N.)15 OOW.)N. 80 48 E.| 194 
89 47 W.| 274 || 51 05N./10 00W.|N. 81 58 E.| 191 
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From Lat. 51° 05/ N. and Long. 10° W. to Sandy Hook || From Sandy Hook to Lat. 51° 05/ N. and 





























= 2,783 miles. Long. 10° W. = 2,806 miles. 
From Lat. 51° 05/ N. Long 10° W. to Cape Clear bearing N.is, . > : 18 
ie - « ™ Scilly Isles is, . ° ° ° . - 156 
= - bas - Liverpoolis,. .° . : . - 812 
Distances ComPARED. — Maury Lanes. — 
Miles. Miles. Miles. 
From Sandy Hook to Cape Clear f ‘ ° 2,824 | a ore 
‘© Cape CleartoSandyHook . . . . 2,751 a errr 
© Scilly Isles to Sandy Hook » « - 2,889 2,882 2,999 
** Sandy Hook to Scilly Isles . : ° ° 2,962 2,980 8,014 
** Sandy Hook to Liverpool . -- ce % . See & Genece 2 <ccesace 
** Liverpool to Sandy Hook ‘ ° ‘ : 8,045 a errr 
The shortest possible distance} between Sandy Hook 
and Liverpool by steamer is, according to, Hyd. Office. § Maury. 
Miles. Miles. 
2,992 3,009 
The average distance actually accomplished, do. . — 3,069 


EXPLANATION OF THE STEAMER ROUTES ON THE ACCOMPANYING 
CHART. 


The “ routes ” in yellow are those proposed by Maury. The two “tracks ”’ 
in red are the ones proposed by this Office. The twenty-four (24) routes in 


1 This, however, is not a practicable route. 
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blue and in red are those proposed by the German. Notice, they are laid 
down according to the different months as follows : — 




































































Distance from | | Distance from 

| Month. EvRoPe To AMERICA. Suedy Hook. | AMERICA TO EUROPE. sandy i = 
Miles. || Miles. 
1] December. |—,-——,——$, ——-, —|_ 8,087 \—~y——y—y—y—| 8,051 
2| January .|—.—.— . —.— 8,065 a el el tee 8,087 
8 | February . |—— .. ——.. ——.. — 8,060 Gaui sane oa 8,088 

| 

4| March. . |-——... — 8,049 — 8,104 
6 | April . .l—x x x— 8,667 —x x x oa 8,081 
6| May ..|—o——o o— 8,082 i.e oo. 8,119 
7| June . . |—xx xx xx— 3,076 — xx Xx xx — 8,114 
8] July . . |—oo——oo 00 — 8,055 — 00 ———00 00 — 8,086 
9| August . |—xox ——xox—— xox — 8,078 |-— XOX ——-xox—— xox — 8,098 
10 | September |— oxo —— oxo—— oxo — 8,056 -— 0X0 ———-0X0 —— 0x0 — 8,087 
11 | October . |—xxx——xxx——xxx — 8,046 — XXX—— XXX—— xxx — 8,061 
12 | November |—000—— 000 —— 000 — 8,082 — 000 —— 000 —— 000 + 8,058 








Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. H. Wyman, 
Commodore U.S. N. and Hydrographer. 


THE REPLY OF MR. FORBES. 


Mixton, August 2, 1874. 
Commopore R. H. Wyman, Hydrographic Office, Washington. 

Dear Sir: I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 29th 
ultimo, with a chart wherein are laid down the Maury Lanes, the track recom- 
mended by you, and the German monthly courses. I thank you in the name 
of the Social Science and Technological Associations, for these very valuable 
papers. The only question I entertain as to choice of routes lies between yours 
and Maury’s; the German being too complicated. To go to the north of the 
Virgin rocks carries us rather nearer to Cape Race than I like, especially in 
the season of ice and fogs, and I should rather prefer to straighten your curve 
from Long. 40° to 60°, and come by a route south of the rocks. The shortest 
great circle route, or that which comes nearest to it, may not be the safest 
and it is in the interest of safety rather than of time that we should turn our 
attention. You say that the route for a steamer is the shortest that can be 
made between two points, provided that on such route the prevailing winds 
and currents are not sufficiently adverse to obstruct or to hinder navigation. 
I should add to this, ‘provided they do not come too near to prominent 
points, as Cape Race and Nantucket shoals and the Virgin Rocks, as to 
endanger navigation in thick weather.” I should never go out of my way in 
order to find soundings to verify my position, as I believe the observations 
that may be had, the thermometer, and Sumner’s method of finding the place 
of the ship, will generally, if not always, give better results than soundings ; 
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which to be of value must be often repeated, and which therefore involve loss 
of time, and are not popular with steamers. 

I should much like to be in perfect accord with you, and it is not worth 
while to split hairs in determining the different routes out and back. If we 
can accomplish this it will prove a great boon to navigation on the beaten 
track of the Atlantic. The trifling difference of a few hours in the run seems 
to me to be of little account in comparison with avoiding Cape Race and the 
Bank fishermen, who will be more endangered by the devious German routes. 

I am, very faithfully yours, 
R. B. Fores. 


PRISON REFORM IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Since the meeting of the Association in May, at which Dr. Wines was pres- 
ent, he has been in Europe attending to his duties as president of an impor- 
tant Committee appointed at the session of the Prison Congress in London in 
1872. From him we have received the following translation of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee at its last meeting : 


(TRANSLATION.) 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Permanent International Commission 
for the Study of Penitentiary Reform, 25th, 26th, and.27th June, 1874, 
at the Palace of the Minister of Justice, Brussels. 


PRESIDENT — DR. WINES. 


There are present: Messieurs Wines (United States), President ; 
Beltrani-Scalia (Italy), Secretary ; Dr. Frey (Austria); Dr. Guillaume 
(Switzerland) ; Loyson (France); Pols (Holland) ; and Stevens (Bel- 
gium). 

Absent: Messieurs Baron Von Holtzendorff (Germany), detained 
by indisposition; Count Sollohub (Russia), on his way; and G. W. 
Hastings (England), from whom no word has been received. 

1. Before opening the Session, the Commission pays its respects to 
M. De Lantsheere, Minister of Justice in the Belgian Cabinet. After 
the members had been introduced by M. Stevens, Inspector General 
of Prisons for Belgium, Dr. Wines, as the official organ of the Commis- 
sion, expresses to the representative of the Belgian Government the 
best thanks of the body for the ready zeal with which the Government 
has made preparation for our reception, and offered all the information 
which the members of the Commission could desire. The Minister 
in reply, expresses the pleasure which it affords him to welcome the 
members of the International Commission to Belgium, and wishes them 
a pleasant and fruitful meeting. 
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2. On reéntering the Hall, placed by the Government at the dispo- 
sition of the Commission, the President opens the Session at 10 o’clock 
A.M., with an Address, from which we cite the following passages. 


From the Speech of Dr. Wines. 


Two years have passed since the Congress of London, a period long enough 
to develop actual fruit, if any is ever to be yielded by it. We shall hardly 
be justified in summoning the world to another similar reunion, unless we can 
show that valuable results have followed the first. Can such results be shown ? 
Yes, beyond a doubt ; and in greater number, and more important, than 
could reasonably have been anticipated at so early a date. 

One of the first acts of the Danish government, after the return of its Com- 
missioner, Mr. Bruiin, was to issue a decree, that all the associated prisons of 
the kingdom should thenceforth be conducted on the principles approved by 
the Congress of London; meaning, as I suppose, that the principle of pro- 
gressive classification, agreeably to the Crofton system, should be applied in 
their management. 

In Sweden the influence of the Congress has been conspicuous, both in 
awakening a more general interest in the penitentiary question and in leading 
to important legislative reforms in this branch of the public service. Among 
other reforms, a school for the special education of prison officers, both supe- 
rior and inferior, has been established in connection with the central peniten- 
tiary near Stockholm, and provision has been made for the immediate estab- 
lishment of two agricultural colonies for the reformatory treatment of juvenile 
delinquents, after the model of Mettray, in France. In short, an activity 
beyond anything previously known in Sweden, in regard to penal and reform- 
atory institutions, is declared by the chief director of prisons to have been the 
direct result of the Congress of London. 

In Norway the influence of the Congress has, so far, been most felt in the 
increased number and activity of the agencies employed for saving discharged 
prisoners. The strong hope is entertained and expressed by the friends of 
prison reform in that country, that its effect will soon show itself in a com- 
plete reorganization of the penitentiary system of the State. The conviction 
is felt that such a reform can be much more easily effected now than it would 
have been at any previous time in the history of the country, and that when- 
ever such reform does come, the work of the London Congress will form the 
basis of the new organization. 

Much progress, in the domain of prison discipline and reform, is reported to 
have been made in Switzerland since the Congress of London. The influ- 
ence of that great international reunion has made itself felt there in a manner 
not to be mistaken. Few of the cantons have remained wholly unaffected by 
this influence; but no other has felt it so strongly as that of Neuchatel. In 
this canton the legislature has adopted a decree, introducing the principle of 
provisional liberation into the penitentiary system. The great council of the 
canton has also decided that the fortune of 800,000 francs, bequeathed to the 
State by M. Francis Borel, shall be devoted to the establishment of an asy- 
lum for unfortunate, neglected, vicious, and criminal children, to be organized 
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as an agricultural and penal colony, similar to the reformatory and indus- 
trial schools of England. The reforms inaugurated in this and other coun- 
tries, both in criminal law and prison discipline, are reported as largely due to 
the influence of the Congress of London. 

The governments of Italy and Holland have been stimulated by the Con- 
gress to prepare new penal codes on their respective countries. 

The French, Russian, and Italian governments, have created special com- 
missions on prison discipline, and are instituting important reforms in their 
penitentiary systems. 

The result of the Royal Penitentiary Commission of Italy has been the in- 
troduction into the Italian parliament of a new penal code, which is to be 
discussed at the next session, and will doubtless be adopted by the nation, 
with or without modifications. Prison discipline itself has also made a 
marked advance. Three agricultural penitentiary colonies have been estab- 
lished in the Tuscan archipelago for the treatment of prisoners convicted of 
offenses not of the graver sort. These colonies have already proved a de- 
cided success. The labor performed is almost entirely in the open field, and 
both the physical and moral results are reported as satisfactory. This system 
will be gradually extended, and great results are hoped from it. Another re- 
form, and of a different kind, has been inaugurated by the Italian government. 
There has been established at Rome a training school for prison officers. 
Four hundred soldiers have been selected from among the best and most de- 
serving men in the army —nearly all of them skilled mechanics or farmers. 
These men are receiving, in the establishment just named, a special educa- 
tion to fit them to take the position and efficiently discharge the duties of 
prison officers, more particularly in the agricultural penitentiary colonies, in 
which it is intended to give to the prisoners a scientific as well as a practical 
knowledge of farming. 

France, through her National Penitentiary Commission, has been engaged 
in an earnest study of all the problems embraced in penitentiary science. 
For nearly three years, this great Commission, named by the National Assem- 
bly and composed of an equal number of deputies and distinguished special- 
ists from outside, has been pursuing this investigation. It has begun and 
concluded, on this grave subject, the broadest international inquest ever un- 
dertaken, and is now occupied in the preparation of divers projects of law 
for the reform of all branches of the penitentiary régime. Special mention 
should be made of a bill recently introduced into the National Assembly, on 
the report of M. Bérenger (de la Dréme), a member of the Assembly, who 
took part in the Congress of London. This bill subjects persons, sentenced 
for a year or less, to individual imprisonment during the whole term of their 
punishment, agreeably to the system now practised in Belgium, after having 
first been borrowed from France. 

The Imperial Penitentiary Commission of Russia, of which our honorable 
colleague, Count Sollohub, is President, has, in like manner, been actively 
engaged in a similar study, and for nearly or quite as long a time. The 
Count submitted at London the bases of the scheme of prison reform, as orig- 
inally drawn up by the Commission. On his return from London, the Com- 
mission resumed its work, and the result has been a definite and detailed 
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scheme of prison reform. The examination of this projet has been confided 
by the Emperor to a committee, which has accepted its basis, though modified 
in some of the details, and has submitted to the council of the empire the 
proposition to establish, as a point of departure, a central administration, 
under the control of the Ministry of Justice. 

The Dutch, Belgian, German, and Austrian authorities are extending re- 
forms in their previously advanced penal institutions; and the eminent prison 
officials from those countries who attended the London Congress seem to 
have returned to their duties, animated afresh, to further efficient and suc- 
cessful endeavors in the path of improvement. 

In Great Britain there are numerous indications that the Congress of 1872 
has both deepened and extended an interest in the penitentiary question; 
not the least of which is a vigorous movement, at this moment being put forth 
by eminent leaders of public opinion in that country, to secure the creation 
of a Royal Commission, similar to those of France, Russia, and Italy, for the 
study of the whole subject of prison treatment, and to devise such reforms in 
this branch of service as may be deemed wise and necessary. This movement 
has already made such progress as to render certain its ultimate success. 

The same general remark as to an increased and widening interest in prison 
discipline and reform is applicable to the United States as to Great Britain. 
Suffice it to say that, among the evidences of a progress due to the Congress 
of London, is the fact, that at its late meeting at St. Louis, the American 
Prison Association instructed its appropriate standing Committees to submit to 
the next annual Prison Congress schemes of law, accompanied by the neces- 
sary explanatory reports, for 1, A complete penitentiary system; 2, a com- 
plete system of preventive and reformatory institutions for children and 
youths; 3, a complete penal code, adapted to the present needs of society. 
These several codes, or systems of law, when adopted by the Congress, are to 
be laid before legislatures of the several States of the American Union, and 
will be urged upon their attention and favorable action. 

Even in distant Japan, represented in the Congress of London by several 
native delegates, the influence of that great gathering has been felt in the 
awakening of so strong an interest in its objects as to have resulted in the 
creation of a new penal code for the empire, greatly in advance of the one 
previously in force, especially in the substitution of imprisonment for capital 
punishment, in the case of a considerable number of crimes before punishable 
with death. 

In view of the facts thus set forth, I look for a unanimous vote of this Com- 
mission in favor of calling another Penitentiary Congress, similar in character 
and design to that held in London in 1872. 


3. Before proceeding to the orders of the day, the President an- 
nounces to the Commission, that having had occasion when passing 
through England, to call upon Lord Carnarvon, President of the Con- 
gress of London, his lordship had requested him to bear to the mem- 
bers of the International Commission the assurance of his continued, 
and profound interest in the work undertaken by the London Congress, 


23 
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and particularly in the labors of the Commission at its then approach- 
ing Session. 

4. The President causes to be read a letter from Baron Von Holt- 
zendorff, expressing regret at his inability to be present, and offering 
suggestions as to the basis of organization for another Congress. 

5. The President further causes to be read a letter from M. Cardon, 
Director General of Prisons for the kingdom of Italy, who transmits in 
the name of the Government, to each member of the Commission, a 
copy of the statistics of the Italian prisons for 1872. The President is 
charged to convey to M. Cardon the thanks of the Commission for, this 
generous gift. 

6. M. Loyson introduces M. Emile Yvernés, Director of Statistics 
and of Criminal Registers (casters judiciatres) of the Ministry of Jus- 
tice for France. The President, in the name of the Commission, ex- 
ends to M: Yvernés a cordial welcome, and invites his codperation in 
our labors. 

7. M. Beltrani-Scalia submits a report on international penitentiary 
statistics, together with the plan for recording them, which he had been 
charged with preparing. After having examined the statistical tables 
in use in different countries, M. Beltrani adopted the formularies which 
were subsequently sent to the several members of the Commission, with 
a request that they would, if possible, procure them to be filled up by 
their respective Governments. Favorable responses have been made 
to this appeal by Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Saxony, 
and Sweden, all of which States have filled the blanks and forwarded 
the tables, as requested. Other countries have promised coéperation 
so soon as they shall be able to give it, particularly Switzerland, where 
the political organization is such as to make extremely difficult the col- 
lecting of statistics upon a uniform basis. The same is true of the 
United States; but that country will, it is hoped, soon figure on the 
tables of international penitentiary statistics. 

While this question is under discussion, M. Yvernes, after having 
presented the members of the Commission with copies of a “ Memoir on 
Relapses and the Penitentiary Regime” — a memoir which he had pre- 
pared for the International Statistical Congress — expresses the opinion 
that it would be desirable to have the two Congresses adopt the same 
bases for judicial and penitentiary statistics. He comes to this meet- 
ing, at the request of the Minister of Justice for France, with a view to 
give such aid as he may be able in its statistical labors, and above all 
to impress upon the Commission the importance of securing full returns 
on the question of relapses. M. Yvernes gives interesting details on 
the annual registers, and especially on the system of the Casters Ju- 
diciaires, whose advantages he sets in a clear light. 
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Dr. Frey exhibits the importance of sanitary statistics, and of em- 
bodying full details on this point in our tables. 

The Commission, after full discussion of the statistical question, 
adopts the following resolutions : — 

(a) It returns thanks to M. Beltrani-Scalia for the important and 
disinterested labor he has performed, accepts the statistical tables he 
has prepared, and begs him to publish the same, as he proposed to do. 

(4) It charges its President to thank the Governments which have 
responded to the appeal addressed to them, and, in the name of the 
Commission, to make a fresh appeal to such Governments as have not 
yet furnished the information sought. 

(c) It names M. Stevens as successor to M. Beltrani in the office of 
Secretary. M. Stevens accepts the position on the same conditions as 
his predecessor. He will take account of the observations which may 
be addressed to him by his colleagues, with a view to simplify and com- 
plete the statistical formularies, and thus to facilitate the preparation 
of the responses and secure the gradual definitive adoption of these 
formularies in all countries. 

(d) After having heard with interest the exposé of M. Yvernés and 
returned to him its thanks therefor, the Commission asks M. Stevens 
to have an understanding with him on the question of relapses, and 
begs M. Yvernés to continue to take part in our labors and thus serve 
as a bond of union between the Statistical Congress and the Peniten- 
tiary Congress, since it is important that we should be of one mind on 
the question of prison statistics. 

8. The question whether another International Congress for the study 
of Penitentiary Reform shall be convoked, is, after discussion, deter- 
mined affirmatively by a unanimous vote of the members. 

9. The time for holding the said Congress is fixed for the year 
1876. 

10. As regards the organization of the Congress and the programme 
of questions to be discussed, the Commission decides to confide the 
preparation of a draft of definitive rules to a sub-commission, to consist 
of MM. Von Holtzendorff, Pols, and Stevens. 

11. Dr. Frey submits an elaborate and detailed programme of rules 
and regulations for the International Penitentiary Congress, and for 
the Permanent Commission of said Congress, for which thanks are 
given to the author. 

12. With a view to making known to this sub-commission the opin- 
ions of the members of the Commission, an informal discussion takes 
place on the several principles formulated in the project of Dr. Frey. 

13. Dr. Frey’s paper, and also the letter of Baron Von Holtzendorff, 
are referred to the sub-commission. 
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14. Considering the utility and convenience which would accrue from 
having in the Commission a delegate from each country represented in 
the Congress of London, the President is instructed to address all the 
Governments not now represented in it, and to request that each name 
a delegate to be present at all future meetings of the Commission. 

15. To the end that all desirable success may be assured to the next 
Congress, the Commission thinks that the number of questions to be sub- 
mitted for discussion ought to be limited to those which are most prac- 
tical and of general interest ; and that each question embraced in the 
programme adopted, should be made the subject of one or two short re- 
ports by competent persons, who shall have been designated by the 
Commission; and that both the questions and reports should be pub- 
lished and distributed several months in advance of the opening of the 
Congress. 

16. The Commission is of opinion that the three sections proposed by 
Dr. Frey (of legislation, execution of sentence, and preventive measures) 
may be retained. 

17. As it is important that the decisions of the Congress should have 
a real value and exert their legitimate influence on public opinion, it 
seems to the Commission necessary that the Congress should be com- 
posed, above all, of official delegates, named by the Governments of the 
various countries interested in the study of penitentiary reform, and that 
the vote upon the propositions formulated should be taken by yeas and 
nays, so that all may know the names of those who constitute, respect- 
ively, the majority and the minority. 

18. The question relating to the official language usually employed 
in International Congresses, is left undecided until it is determined in 
what place the next Congress shall be held. The Commission is of 
opinion that whatever the language adopted, exceptions must necessarily 
be made in particular cases. A letter of M. Bournat (France), ad- 
dressed to the President, in which he discusses this question, is referred 
to the sub-commission. 

19. The Commission expresses the wish that Dr. Wines would under- 
take the preparation of an essay, in which he will offer a comprehensive 
review of the progress made in Penitentiary Reform, since the Congress 
of London, in the various countries of the world. This report should 
include the year 1875. 

20. As to the place of meeting of the next Congress, the Commission 
thinks it inexpedient to come to a definitive resolution on this point be- 
fore it is informed whether such meeting shall have not only the sym- 
pathy of, but be positively desired by, the Government of the country 
in which it is proposed to be held. The Commission refers this ques- 
tion to the examination of the sub-commission, which will formulate, in 
due time, the proper notification in this regard. 
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21. The sub-commission, after having terminated its preparatory 
labors, will send, at least one month before the next meeting, to the 
members of the Commission, notice of the results reached on the sev- 
eral questions referred to its examination. 

22. The Commission decides to hold another meeting next year, some 
time during the month of August, at Bruchsal (Baden). The Presi- 
dent is charged with the convocation of the Commission. 

23. M. Beltrani-Scalia thinks that it will be useful to establish an 
organ of publicity for the different countries which took part in the 
Congress of London, and for other countries which desire to keep them- 
selves well informed in regard to the progress realized in the peniten- 
tiary domain. He therefore proposes the publication of a monthly 
journal, under the following title: “International Bulletin for the 
Study of Penitentiary Reform, published with the Coéperation of the 
Members of the International Commission, by .” This Bulletin 
will contain the official documents, laws, regulations, instructions, ete., 
adopted by the different countries, and sent to the Editor. The Bul- 
letin will be printed in the French language. The Commission adopts 
unanimously the proposition of M. Beltrani, and charges him with the 
duty of editing it. It gives him its warmest thanks, in consideration 
that he not only accepts the editorship, but also all the financial conse- 
quences of the enterprise. M. Beltrani requires that communications 
for the Bulletin be addressed to him in French, it being understood that 
he cannot charge himself with the translation of the documents that 
may be sent to him. 

The Commission hopes that this international organ of publicity will 
hold in friendly relations all those persons who took part in the Con- 
gress of London, and all others who are interested in the solution of 
penitentiary questions. 

24, Thanks are voted by the Commission to Dr. Wines, its devoted 
and admirable President. 

25. The minutes are read, adopted, and signed by all the members, 
and the Session closed June 26th, at 5 o’clock Pp. M. 

(Signed) 
Wines, President. 
BextrRAni-Scatia, Secretary. 
Loyson. 
FREY. 
Pots. 
GUILLAUME. 
STEVENS. 
YVERNES. 
June 26th, 1874. 
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ADDENDUM TO THE MINUTES. 


26. Count Sollohub (Russia), having arrived at the moment of final 
adjournment, the Commission determined to reopen its Sessions. Ac- 
cordingly, a meeting is held in the evening of June the 26th, at the res- 
idence of M. Stevens, at which the Count reads a “ Memoir on Prison 
Reform,” which had been addressed by him to Count De Forresta, of 
Italy. 

27. On Saturday, during a visit to the Penitentiary of Louvain, the 
Commission, having opened a session in the office of the Director of 
the Penitentiary, requests Count Sollohub to cause his Memoir to be 
printed for the use of the sub-commission. 

28. Count Sollohub declares that having read the minutes of the 
meeting, he gives his adhesion to all the conditions contained therein. 
Nevertheless, he is of the opinion that the word Congress should be 
replaced by the word Conference, into which should be admitted only 
official delegates of their respective Governments, and that the whole 
penitentiary question should be tested in its connection with criminal 
legislation. 

29. Dr. Wines submits a letter received from M. Petersen (Norway), 
in which he expresses his opinion on the subject of another Interna- 
tional Congress, which he looks upon as a necessity. This letter, which 
contains also suggestions relating to the organization, the place, and the 
time of the Congress, is referred to the sub-commission, as is likewise a 
letter of M. Bruun (Denmark), treating of the same subject, and an- 
nouncing that Count Sollohub will represent Denmark and Sweden in 
the Commission. 

80. The Commission then at two o’clock, Pp. m., June 27th, adjourned 
sine die. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


A PRELIMINARY REporT By A SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE DEPARTMEMT. 


Submitted at a Department Meeting, September, 4, 1874. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Soon after the organization of the Department in December, 1873, 
the undersigned were appointed (in January, 1874) a special committee 
on the Charlestown convict prison, which is the ancient and principal 
State Prison of Massachusetts, and which, at that time, was attracting 
public notice in consequence of incidents in its management, and the 
general tone in respect to Prison Reform assumed by its chief officer, 
(Warden Chamberlain) in his Annual Report for 1873. The two mem- 
bers of the Committee had long been familiar with its condition, Mr. 
Ayres having been at one time a resident of Charlestown, and a Sunday- 
school teacher in the State Prison, and Mr. Sanborn having been an 
official inspector of all the Massachusetts prisons since October, 1863, 
and at one time a frequent visitor at Charlestown. Upon prosecuting 
their inquiries, and after making one or two brief reports to the Depart- 
ment, this Committee saw occasion to enlarge the scope of their inqui- 
ries somewhat, and obtained permission to report generally upon the 
whole prison question, as it presents itself in the United States to-day. 
In doing this, they will keep especially in view the two contrasted, and 
in some respect conflicting systems of discipline, which are perhaps 
best exemplified, in America, at the Charlestown State Prison of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Philadelphia Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 
These prisons, in their present construction, are of nearly the same age, 
and do not differ greatly in the number of prisoners which they usually 
have contained. Both now have between six and seven hundred con- 
victs, — the number at Charlestown on the first of September, 1874, 
being 672, and the number at Philadelphia, 630. The latter was last 
visited by Mr. Ayres on the 29th of March last; the former by both 
members of the sub-committee, on the 19th of August. The fact that 
both of these prisons are now crowded, and that Massachusetts has 
voted $1,000,000 to build a new State Prison at Concord, will give 
occasion for some remarks on the size of prisons and prison archi- 
tecture. 


I. THE PRISON SYSTEMS NOW IN USE. 


By general agreement among those who have studied the prison 
question, the principle of “Secondary” punishment — that is, of ter- 
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minable imprisonment as opposed to the punishment of death or its 
equivalents, — are these three, which have been, well stated by an 
eminent English magistrate, the late Recorder Hill, of Birmingham : — 


First, the deterrent principle, or the application of pain, with the in- 
tention of proving to the sufferer and to all who may learn his fate, that 
the profits of crime are over-balanced by its losses. Second, the prin- 
ciple of incapacitation, as Bentham styled it, that is, the detention of 
the culprit in confinement in order to protect society from his miscon- 
duct by rendering him incapable, for the time, of injuring society by 
active crime. Third, the reformatory principle, by which the culprit is 
brought to see the moral nature of his offense, to repent thereof, and 
resolve to offend no more, even when at liberty and in no danger of 
punishment. Thus incapacitation deprives the malefactor of his power 
to do that particular wrong ; deterrent penalties subdue by fear his de- 
sire to do wrong ; while by reformation, that desire is itself extinguished, 
and replaced by aspirations and habits which secure society against his 
relapses, and theculprit himself against the probability of a relapse into 
crime. It is therefore evident that reformation is the most important 
of the three objects of imprisonment, though it may not be, and gen- 
erally is not, the most attainable. It is, however, kept in view, upon 
theory, in all the modern codes of penal legislature, and is especially 
prominent among the statutes of the United States. 

It must be said, however (and this the advocates of arbitrary and 
unreasonable methods of prison penalty often misstate), that the mod- 
ern advocates of Prison Reform do not lay stress upon reformation 
alone, nor do they seek this by gentle measures and mild discipline 
alone. A model prison, according to the ideas of Maconochie, of Crof- 
ton, and of Brockway, is not a place of easy and pleasant seclusion, 
where villains are taught that they can be 

‘Carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease.”’ 
On the contrary, such a prison is what Maconochie called it—“a 
school of severe adversity ” —in which there is a place for punishment 
as well as for reward, for justice no less than for mercy. To illustrate 
what we mean, we can do no better than to quote from a treatise by 
Captain Maconochie, written in 1839, a year before he took charge of 
his famous penal colony at Norfolk Island in the South Seas. The 
work in question is one of the first which he published, and was printed 
in Australia. 


1 Alexander Maconochie, a Scotchman, and for many years an officerin the British navy, 
was born in 1787, and died about fourteen years ago. At the time he took charge of Nor- 
folk Island he was fifty-three years old, and he had spent the greater part of his life ina 
rough way among sailors and soldiers. For two or three years he was a prisoner of war 
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‘¢ With reform as the object of criminal administration, the better feeling of 
even the most abandoned criminals would from the beginning sympathize ; 
whereas, when merely suffering and degradation are threatened and imposed, 
it is precisely these better feelings that both first and last are most revolted 
and injured by them. The sole direct object of secondary punishment should 
therefore, it is conceived, be the reform, if possible, but, at all events, the 
adequate subjugation and training to self-command of the individuals subjected 
to them ; so that, before they can regain their full privileges in society, after 
once forfeiting them, they must give satisfactory proof that they again deserve 
and are not likely to abuse them. 

‘¢' This principle does not proscribe punishment, as such, which, on the con- 
trary, will, it is believed, be always found indispensable, in order to induce peni- 
tence and submission ; nor, as may be already inferred, does it lose sight of the 
object of setting a deterring example. But it raises the character of both these 
elements in treatment, placing the first in the light of a benevolent means, 
whereas it is too often regarded as a vindictive end, and obtaining the second 
by the exhibition of the law constantly and necessarily victorious over individual 
obstinacy, instead of frequently defeated by it. It cannot be doubted that very 
much of the harshness and obduracy of old offenders arises at present from 
the gratified pride of having braved the worst that the law can inflict, and 
maintained an unconquerable will amidst all its severities ; and for this pride 
there would be no place, if endurance alone could serve no useful end, and 
only submission restore to freedom. 

‘¢ The end, reform, or its substitutes, sustained submission and self-command, 
being thus made the first objects of secondary punishments, it is next con- 
tended that they can only be adequately pursued and tested, — first, by di- 
viding the process employed into specific punishment for the past, and specific 
training for the future, and next, by grouping prisoners together, in the latter 
stage, in associations made to resemble ordinary life as closely as possible (in 
particular, subdivided into smaller parties, or families, as may be agreed to 
among the men themselves, with common interests, and receiving wages in the 
form of marks of commendation, exchangeable at will for immediate gratifica- 
tions, but of which a fixed accumulation should be required before the recovery 
of freedom), thus preparing for society in society, and providing a field for 
the exercise and cultivation of active social virtues, as well as for the habitual 
voluntary restraint of active social vices.”’ 

After his four years’ experience at Norfolk Island, some of these prin- 
ciples were modified by Maconochie, but in its main features his system, 
as explained to our Massachusetts reformer, the late Horace MANN, 
in 1846, and as afterwards made public in numerous tracts and papers, 
was the same laid down in the Australian pamphlet of 1839. In 1847, 
he wrote thus : — 
at Verdun, in France, and so learned by experience what imprisonment is. He was re- 
called from Norfolk Island in 1844, and the old system of cruelty was reéstablished there, 
ending as it had before 1840, in mutiny and murder. In 1849 he was appointed Governor 


of the Birmingham Gaol, but was removed in 1851, by magistrates who misunderstood his 
system. He died on the 25th of October, 1860. 
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‘¢ The Mark System proposes to place criminals in a state of ulter poverty, 
destitution, and bondage, from which nothing but their own steady, persevering, 
unflinching exertion, can extricate them. They are to be at the bottom of the 
well, with a ladder provided by which they may ascend if they will, but with- 
out any bolstering or dragging up by other than their own efforts. If they 
even halt they are made to descend, for their maintenance from day to day is 
to be charged to them. Are there not here, then, sufficient elements of suf- 
fering to produce a deterring effect ? yet everything is strictly conducive to 
reform ; and why, therefore, go further? Why introduce, in addition, chains, 
and dungeons, and factitious offenses, and all the other apparatus of slavery, 
so much clung to in ordinary prison discipline, yet so injurious alike to officers 
and men? Why stigmatize that system as over indulgent which merely ejects 
these, while substituting at the same time far harder conditions to a degraded 
mind than they constituted ? 

‘‘ A fallen spirit can easily put up with a little more degradation, a little 
more contumely, a few harsher restrictions which there is always a contemplated 
pleasure in evading ; but to set his shoulder to the wheel, steadily to struggle 
out of his position, to command his temper, his appetites, his self-indulging 
propensities, all voluntarily, all from an inward impulse stimulated by a moral 
necessity, this is a far harder imposition.” . . . . 

‘¢ My intellectual apparatus I propose uniformly for the express purpose of 
awakening, stimulating, and keeping the mind active, as well as the body ; 
storing it, at the same time, with better thoughts than the disgusting images 
otherwise most familiar to prisoners ; and in this light they cannot be too 
highly valued. It is in the intervals of entire repose, which, in ordinary 
management, are allowed to alternate with severe physical toil, that such men 
corrupt each other. My music, readings aloud, schools, novels, and other 
similar machinery, then kept many a devil out, and, perhaps, introduced some 
angels in. They were negatively beneficial at all events, and, I feel assured, 
in very many cases, positively beneficial also.’’ 

Here we find suggested all the chief peculiarities of the so-called 
Irish, or Crofton System of convict treatment, which was first put in ex- 
ecution by Sir Walter (then Captain) Crofton in Ireland in 1854. Un- 
doubtedly Sir Walter and his associates added many practical details 
of convict management, and put the plan of Maconochie into a working 
form, and one which, with slight modifications, can be adopted in any 
country. We believe that it ought to be so adopted in America, and 
thus gradually supersede the two or three systems now in use among the 
forty-five thousand prisoners now in confinement in the United States, 
The manner in which Maconochie himself regarded the possible intro- 
duction of his “Social” prison system in this country, will appear from 
the following letter written by him to Horace Many, nearly thirty 
years since.' 


1 This letter, with a longer one published in Old and New for April, 1874, was read at a 


meeting of the American Social Science Association in 1865, but has never before been 
printed. 
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CapTAIN MACONOCHIE TO THE Hon. Horace MAnn. 


BRITISH AND FoREIGN INsTITUTE, GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 
London, 2nd January, 1846. 


Sir :— Mr. Combe, of Edinburgh, has communicated to me your wish to 
have copies of my chief writings on the management of convicts, and I have 
great pleasure in now transmitting to you all at present in my possession. The 
volume that I published first is out of print, and I am lending now here the 
only copy that I kept. But the pamphlet inclosed contains rather more than 
its chief results, and the other two printed papers bring my views down to 
their latest exposition, having been printed here within the last three months. 
I have never published any account of my Norfolk Island experience, but it is 
detailed very minutely in five successive Reports which, as the subject seems 
at present likely to come before our Parliament during its next session, I am 
in hopes will then be printed by its order. As however, one subject, and that 
your favorite one, is alluded to in one of the printed papers inclosed, with a 
specific reference to a case in one of these Reports, I have had that passage 
copied for you, and also inclose it. 

I should be very happy if the views thus explained engaged your attention, 
and through your means, or any other, obtained the benefit of consideration 
in your great country as well as ours. They have had great injustice done 
them here as yet! Having engaged the attention of our Transportation Com- 
mittee in 1838, it recorded in the Report a wish that they should be tried, on 
which I was appointed to Norfolk Island. But adequate consideration was 
not given to the necessity, if I was to ty a system of encouragement rather 
than intimidation, of sending out summary orders that any expectations I was 
thus led to hold out should be realized. Amidst the bustle of other matters, 
nearer home, and thus more urgently pressing, this was overlooked, — and 
even the letter of a law which cramped all my proceedings remained unaltered. 
The issue of fixed rations continued also undisturbed, and thus my system 
was never properly tried at all, although in England I was considered to be 
experimenting on it. I wrote again and again, pointing out what would be 
the necessary consequence, but meanwhile our ministry was also changed, 
and the whole subject was comparatively forgotten. — (Pray observe that this 
portion of my letter is to a certain extent confidential. Anxious as I am at 
present to revive the subject, as it were, de novo, I do not wish to drag into 
prominence, especially in another country, old sores: and the attitude of 
complaint, or, as it might be interpreted, appeal from my own government to 
the public opinion of foreigners, would be an invidious position, and might 
much embarrass my further proceedings.) The issue, however, was that dur- 
ing the first two years, while my marks were yet in credit, and it was thought 
that indulgence would certainly be gained through their accumulation, no men 
could behave better than mine did. A large proportion of them were the lees, 
the refuse even of our penal colonies, men who for years had set every 
menace, every infliction, at defiance, and who by this, their long conflict 
with physical coercion, of itself, and apart from original disposition (which 
was also in many cases bad), were really become very bad and turbulent. 
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Yet not only were they well conducted while under the influence of the marks, 
but even after their want of tangible value was proved, through the habits of 
tranquillity and docility induced by them, and the toning down of turbulent 
passion, caused by them and by other means and exertions, they continued 
well conducted. They did not exert themselves so zealously as when stimu- 
ated by a belief that their exertions would tell on their liberation ; but this 
indolence became the worst feature in the vast majority of them. A few went 
further, and attempted, as they phrased it, ‘‘to feel my pulse,” to ascertain 
whether my aversion to corporal punishment and other physical coercion was 
weakness, or not. With them I was forced to come at once to extremities : — 
and thus I got the character at Sidney of having abandoned my own system, 
finding it inadequate. The truth is, I had never had it ; and when it ceased 
even to have a shadow of existence, I had no choice but to fall back on the 
old bad methods. But my confidence in moral agency never faltered so long 
as Ihad any apparatus for it all; on the contrary it was, and is, a marvel 
to me now, how long and far its influence extended even after the substance 
was well known and understood about me to have no longer existence. 

At length I was recalled. This was done as kindly and complimentarily as 
words could make it. ‘ Lord Stanley wrote to say that it was not done through 
any want of respect for me, but I had advocated so elaborately a system of 
discipline that was not eventually approved of, that he could not imagine that 
I should wish to remain. Nor did 1; on the contrary, I had for some time 
felt that if my views deserved maintaining at all, it was only at home that I 
could do them justice. The loss and expense so incurred were very great. I 
had other interests in the Australian colonies, and a large young family with 
me, but I did not hesitate, and I am‘even already rewarded. I am becoming 
very sanguine in my hopes of speedily turning the tide of official opinion here 
altogether. If I eventually succeed in this also, even my unsuccessful ex- 
perience at Norfolk Island will have been valuable to me. It has cleared my 
views ; in some very few points modified them, — and where this has not 
taken place it has given me great additional confidence in them. Among 
other things, it has raised, not lowered, my estimate of the capabilities of 
moral recovery lingering in most criminals, even after the appearance of them 
has long faded. Incidents rise to my recollection, almost without number, as 
I write, illustrative of this ; but- I cannot venture here on the subject. I 
am afraid that, even as it is, I am exhausting your patience. 





I feel assured that the plan would work especially well in your country. Your 
people are generally prudent, well-informed, or at least intelligent, and with*the 
strong feelings of attachment to freedom in which they are reared, a system which - 
appeals to the usual impulses of free society should operate favorably on them, — 
should bend without breaking them, — which ‘seems to me to express the perfeétion 
of a secondary punishment. 

In this point of view, my experience leads me to think both your present 
systems, Silent and Separate Imprisonment, defective. I have never seen the 
Silent System adopted without eliciting all the worst propensities. Evasion 
becomes the universal rule, and the extremely violent and severe punishments 
inflicted in order to repress this, by their disproportion to the abstract quality 
of the offenses incurring them, shock every sense of justice, and call out all 
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the bitterest and most revengeful feelings. Separate imprisonment, on the 
other hand, J have always found beneficial up to a certain point, — but this point 
is not a distant one, —and if passed unobserved, the effect is; I think, rather 
injurious than otherwise. A man is first very sorry, if properly instructed, 
even penitent, and forms many good resolutions. Through three or four 
months also, he will maintain these ; but about this period, a little sooner or 
later, according to temperament, either he gets acquiescent, and looks about 
for present amusement or indulgence, or he becomes morbidly irritable and 
impatient. And both states of mind I have found injurious to moral recovery. 
As with the monks in the Middle Ages, ascetic discipline appears to me, when 
prolonged, either to lower the intellect, or exasperate the feelings, or both. All 
my experience leads me to this conclusion. 

The weightiest objection to ‘‘ Social ’’ treatment in any society is the chance 
of recognition in after years, inseparable from it. But if our punishments 
were made first of all Reformatory, and generally successful in this object, the 
prejudices of society against the early criminal would abate. In our penal 
colonies now, a well conducted ticket-of-leave man, or other convict prisoner, 
is preferred as an overseer to a free emigrant. It is his experience that gives 
him this preference at present ; but if to this were added a general knowledge 
in society, that no one could pass through penal training without having ex- 
hibiting a long course of actual social virtue, both active and passive, both 
exertion and self-command, this preference would be both more general and 
better founded. 

At all events, for a long time to come we must transport ; and if at either 
Auburn or Sing-Sing, where a Social Silent System is already maintained, you 
would try a Social Moral one, you would soon get important results, and per- 
haps even yet anticipate England in setting the example of a really persuasive 
and reformatory system. 

I shall be happy at any time to hear from you in reply, and give you any 
further information. 

I have the honor to be sir, with much consideration, 
Your most Obt. Servt. 
The Honorable Horace MAnn. A. Maconocute. 


It does not appear that Mr. Many, or any of his friends (the late 
Senator Sumner, Dr. WayLanp, and Dr. §. G. Howe among the num- 
ber), made any active effort to introduce the method of Maconochie in 
1846-7, into the prisons of the United States. Then, as now, the Congre- 
gate and the Separate, or the Auburn and the Pennsylvania Systems, were 
in vogue, and it was about their respective merits that fierce controver- 
sies were waged. The Irish, or Crofton System, has since come before 
the world, and has, to some extent, combined what was most valuable in 
the Separate, the Congregate, and the Social, or Maconochie System. 
But we are still assured by the advocates of the Auburn and the Penn- 
sylvania Systems, that their methods are the best. Let us, therefore, 
consider these systems for a moment. 
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The Pennsylvania, or Separate, or Cellular System, and the Auburn, 
or Silent Congregate System, have each some advantages which the 
other does not possess. The former, when mildly administered, as now 
in Philadelphia, and the latter, when strictly carried out, come nearest 
to each other; yet even then, their results are widely different. And 
in fact, the Auburn System, in its strictness is now scarcely carried out 
anywhere in America; certainly not at Charlestown, where the war- 
den has declared that he cannot prevent his prisoners from communi- 
cating with each other, nor from obtaining and reading newspapers, to 
which he ascribes a very malevolent influence. The Congregate Sys- 
tem, as now administered, has this merit, that it does not constantly 
war against the social instinct in men, nor force them .so much into a 
morbid and consuming self-consideration ; while it is also more econom- 
ical, and more easily adapted than the Separate System to the condition 
of things in America. The Separate System has the merit of secur- 
ing much greater freedom from contamination, of making, at least for 
a time, a deeper impression on the convict’s mind, and of securing more 
leisure and opportunity for school instruction. It seems to be equally 
careful of the health of convicts, though perhaps for some special rea- 
sons, more likely to produce a morbid and unsound state of mind; it is 
also, as practically administered at Philadelphia, more reformatory, less 
capricious, and more costly, than the Congregate System as adminis- 
tered in Massachusetts. In the Philadelphia prison, the convicts earn 
about one half of the cost of their support, including the salaries of 
their officers; in the Charlestown prison they earn this year, about five 
sixths of their cost ; which is, perhaps, a fair average of the proportion 
of earnings to expenses in the State prisons throughout the country. 
As a rule, the Congregate System in our prisons tends to grow worse 
rather than better, and has now, in most of the States, and notably in 
Massachusetts, little or no influence in repressing crime. This appears 
from the fact, that while in 1864, with a population of about 1,250,000, 
there were less than 400 convicts at Charlestown, there are now, in a 
population of 1,600,000, more than 670 convicts there. The population 
having increased less than 80 per cent, the convicts have increased 
more than 75 per cent in ten years. 


Il. EXISTING PRISONS. — THEIR CONDITION. 


A.— THE PHILADELPHIA PRISON. 


The Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, built and managed for 
nearly fifty years on the Separate System, as opposed to the Congre- 
gate, which now prevails everywhere in the United States except in 
Pennsylvania, has generally maintained a high reputation during all 
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this period. It has commonly been conducted by wardens of expe- 
rience and intelligence, and in its boards of inspectors have always been 
gentlemen who have made penal law and prison discipline a study. 
This has by no means been the case at all times in Massachusetts. 
The Philadelphia prison has also been managed with honesty and econ- 
omy, according to the views of economy which the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem admits; for there it is never expected that the labor of the con- 
victs shall pay their whole expenses. Its present warden is Mr. Town- 
send, a Quaker, now nearly seventy years of age, and a man of great 
humanity and good sense. When visited by Mr. Ayres in the latter 
part of March, the number of convicts there was about 625, while the 
whole number of cells is but 562; so that about 125 of the convicts 
were lodged with others, and did not come under the rule of strict sep- 
aration. From the notes of this visit the following extracts are made : — 


From the central hall seven arched corridors radiate, with cells on either 
side, and the prison is now so much crowded that some forty or fifty cells have 
two convicts in each, thus rendering it, so far as they are concerned, not a sep- 
arate prison. There are also prisoners who do the general work of the place, 
and of course are brought into contact with each other. The prison and yards 
were in good order, and all cells were clean and well ventilated. Many of the 
convicts had various articles of comfort in their cells, and all can have them, 
if they will do overwork and earn them. Each cell has a gas jet, a water 
faucet and a water closet,—the latter is a very great gain for the prisoner, as 
it removes the cause of a very injurious and offensive odor, noticeable in the 
Charlestown cells, owing to the use there of a wooden bucket. The warden 
says the prisoners rarely give them any trouble about these things ; they are 
allowed books, and gas to read by in the evening till nine o’clock. There is a 
speaker to address them in every corridor each Sunday, and there are also a 
number of persons who come up from the city every Sunday as well as other 
days, to talk with them for their improvement, going from cell to cell. They 
work principally on chairs and shoes, and do all in their separate cells. The 
ventilation of the cells and corridors seemed to be particularly good. 

The warden says the walls of the yard are thirty-five feet high, inside, of 
smooth stone, and no one has ever got over them. A powerful Bude, or other 
chemical light, is so arranged as to make every part of the yard as light at 
midnight as at midday. The warden has entire confidence in the system, and 
says he rarely has any trouble from the prisoners ; uses no corporal punishment, 
but deprives the troublesome ones of some of their privileges, and once in a 
great while places a refractory convict in a dark cell under the prison and 
feeds him on bread and water. Many prisoners raise flowers in gardens con- 
nected with the cells, and have their rooms ornamented with pictures ; one 
had his cell frescoed. They see and can talk with their officers three times 
each day, when they are fed, and can see and converse with other persons 
at proper times. When they have preaching, the doors of their cells are 
opened about six inches and fastened ; the prisoners then can sit near the 
door and hear all that is said, but without seeing the preacher. 
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There is a prison mill which grinds all the wheat used ; they do not bolt the 
flour and so the bread is dark colored, but tasted very sweet and good ; the 
rations seemed better than what is fed to the prisoners at Charlestown. The 
warden contracts with the butchers who furnish the large hotels, and takes 
their poorer pieces, which give avery good quality of meat, —the poorer parts 
of a nice ox being much better than the nicer parts of a poor ox. 

Mr. Townsend appears to be very well fitted to his place, and has great 
faith in the principle of reforming by kindness. He admits that all cannot 
be reformed, by any process, but thinks kindness will improve more than can 
be reached in any other way. He considers it of immense importance to their 
doing well after they go out, that they should never see each other in the 
prison, and so have no possible chance to become acquainted afterwards. He 
says that about eighty per cent. of those who leave here are never heard from 
again in any penal institution. 


B. — THE CHARLESTOWN PRISON. 


This is commonly reckoned one of the two or three best prisons of 
its class —what in Europe are distinctively called “ Convict Prisons ” — 
on the whole continent of America. To a certain extent this reputation 
is deserved, and perhaps it was never better grounded than now; yet 
we all know how defective a prison can be in America, and still take 
high rank by comparison with others that are worse. Its general merits 
are, (1) Comparative mildness of discipline, and a willingness on the 
part of the officers to see the convicts reformed ; (2) Frugality of ad- 
ministration, so that it has been no burden to the tax-payers, but has 
yielded small profits above its yearly expenditures; (3) A well-organ- 
ized system of employing all the convicts in labor; (4) The forms of 
instruction in secular and religious matters, including a school, a library, 
‘a Sunday-school, and a chaplain; and (5) Some oversight of the con- 
victs after their discharge. Its special defects seem to be, (1)A want 
of knowledge on the part of the warden and other officers, of what can 
really be done for the reformation of convicts; (2) A lack of enthu- 
siasm and of practical efficiency in the general management, so that the 
machinery in operation does not produce the best results in checking 
crime ; (3) An arbitrary and military spirit in the discipline which is 
unfavorable to the highest success among convicts; (4) Too little at- 
tention to the sanitary condition and school education of the convicts ; 
and (5) The lack of a proper system of rewards and punishments inside 
the prison. Add to this, just at present, the lack of sufficient means to 
look after and give employment to all the convicts who can work, both 
in prison and upon their discharge. 

a. (1) Compared with the state of discipline in the Charlestown 
prison twenty years ago, its present system seems very much more hu- 
mane and rational. At that time, flogging was allowed, and often prac- 
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ticed, and severity towards convicts was the rule. Flogging is now 
forbidden, and the chief punishment is solitary confinement, which, 
though in some cases practiced for too long’ periods, and upon insuffi- 
cient grounds, is yet not so common as to constitute a distinctive fea- 
ture in comparison with twenty years ago. There is also, as has been 
said, a willingness on the part of the officers to see the convicts reformed, 
and in some cases this may lead them, and actually does lead them 
into active efforts for their reformation, with visible and satisfactory re- 
sults. But there is no constant, persistent, and methodical effort, ds 
there always should be, to make the convicts better men. 

a. (2) The frugality of administration, of which mention has been 
made, is sometimes used as a reproach, as if the State were “ making 
money out of its prisoners,” — which is a phrase frequently heard. It 
is possible, of course, to insist too strongly upon making our prisoners, 
self-sustaining ; but, as a rule, it will be found that the best prisons, 
at least those of the Congregate kind, are those most nearly self-sup- 
porting. This is so for the obvious reason that systematic labor, under 
honest direction (without which no prison can long earn its current 
expenses), is one of the best aids to the discipline of the convicts, and 
is in itself a sanitary and reformatory agency. Add to this, that where 
frugality and good sense appear in the financial management of a prison, 
they are very commonly accompanied by the corresponding good qual- 
ities of a moral nature in the officers. It is to be said, however, that the 
present year has witnessed the end of a long self-supporting period at 
the Charlestown prison, in consequence of the burning of workshops, 
termination of contracts, and a general dullness in the labor market. 
The expenses at Charlestown (independent of the $30,000 or $40,000 
expended in the rebuilding of workshops, etc.), will this year exceed the 
earnings from labor by at least $25,000; and at the present time but 
little more than half the convicts there are employed in any kind 
of labor. Upon a recent visit we found more than three hundred 
of the able-bodied men sitting unemployed in the new workshops, 
or engaged for a part of the day (some forty of them), in attending 
school. 

a. (3) It will thus be seen that the “ well-organized system of em- 
ploying all the convicts in labor” has broken down for the present, 
though not for any long time, as we hope. In case a new State Prison 
is built at Concord, as is now contemplated, many of these idle convicts 
will be sent to work on the new constructions, where they will earn the 
cost of their subsistence in another way than by labor for the prison con- 
tractors, who have been paying for their work at an average rate of 
nearly one dollar per day. Under this contract system there were 


many incidental evils, though probably no great abuses, and it is possible 
24 
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that the present period of transition will really be employed to put the 
whole management of convict labor on a better footing. 

a. (4) The “forms of instruction in secular and religious matters” 
at Charlestown have, until lately, been merely matters of form; for no 
well-organized school system or course of religious instruction has pre- 
vailed there for many years, unless such may be the present fact, of 
which we by no means feel sure. Out of six hundred and seventy con- 
victs, only forty are men attending a secular school (for five hours a 
day except Saturdays), and only one hundred and fifty are in weekly at- 
tendance upon the Sunday-school. Both these schools are doing good, 
and the day school is perhaps the germ of something approximating 
to the admirable school system introduced in Ireland by the late Mr. 
Organ. But for the present it is regarded by the warden merely as 
an experiment; though we have reason to think that the chaplain, un- 
der whose more immediate charge it is, looks upon it in a somewhat 
different light. Prison schools have long ceased to be experiments in 
regions where the nature of prison discipline is best understood. 

a. (5) A State agent, having at his disposal a few thousand dollars 
each year, is charged with the duty of looking after convicts upon their 
release, and of aiding them to procure honest employment. Not being 
an officer of the prison, brought into daily contact with the men for 
whom he is to find places, before they are discharged from the prison, 
(as was fortunately the position of Mr. Organ in Ireland), this State 
agent does not generally know much of the men whom he aids, and 
therefore cannot readily do for them what a better knowledge of their 
real characters would allow. Therefore, while this agency accomplishes 
some good, it by no means occupies the whole field, and needs to have 
its powers and facilities much increased. 


b. — DEFECTS IN THE CHARLESTOWN PRISON. 


We have already touched on some of the obvious defects at Charles- 
town, while speaking of the merits which that prison may justly claim. 
Other and more general ones grow out of the Congregate System itselfs 
and cannot be remedied without a material change in that. In con- 
trasting this system with that long since adopted, and still zealously 
maintained at Philadelphia, due allowance must be made for the social 
atmosphere and traditional influences of the two localities. Philadel- 
phia is a Quaker city, and its philanthropists have long been imbued 
with a love of peace and order, and a great distrust of violent and mar- 
tial measures in dealing with their fellow-men. Thus we see in that 
city a great prison managed successfully by a man of peace, who proba- 
bly never carried weapons in his life,and is now far beyond the age 
when most men think of defending themselves or assaulting others by 
physical force. In Boston, on the contrary — for Charlestown is now a 
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part of Boston — warfare and men of arms have been held in Ifigher 
esteem ; whether this be the reason or not, the most striking feature in 
the present management of this prison is the arbitrary and military 
spirit shown in its discipline, the occasional violence, and the constant 
apprehension of it which prevails. Educated as a soldier, and accus- 
tomed for many years to the rigid enforcement of martial orders, War- 
den Chamberlain sees the obvious and superficial advantages of military 
discipline in a prison, without being aware of its unconquerable faults, 
which have been well pointed out by Maconochie and other high au- 
thorities. The purpose of prison discipline should be to mould the in- 
dividual and guide him to self restraint, upon moral and religious 
motives; while military discipline is based upon force, and aims to pro- 
duce a general result on masses of men, wherein each individual is only 
part of a great machine. Toa certain extent the same qualities are 
needed for a great soldier as for a great prison reformer; there should 
be courage, authority, singleness and energy of purpose, in both profes- 
sions. But the methods of the two are as opposite as those of the gar- 
dener and the blacksmith; and it would be more unreasonable to cul- 
tivate roses and tomatoes with a sledge-hammer, than to attempt personal 
reformation by military manceuvres. 

In most prisons the sanitary condition of the convicts is seldom so 
well cared for as it should be, and it has been in some respects much 
neglected at Charlestown. Proper bathing, sufficient clothing, and cells 
of the proper temperature, have not always been furnished to convicts 
there, and there is at least one well-authenticated case of a convict 
whose feet were frozen while in solitary confinement. The insufficient 
provision for school instruction has already been mentioned. School 
attendance should be regular and compulsory, except for those who do 
not need it, —the number of whom is not so great as many suppose, — 
for few of the convicts are otherwise than ignorant in general matters, 
though most of them can read and write after a fashion. 

The lack of a proper system of rewards and punishments inside the 
prison is the most serious of all the defects, and at the same time the 
most common of all, for very few prisons in this country do have a 
proper system of rewards and punishments. The subject is a difficult 
one, and until within the last thirty years, no such system of universal 
application can be said to have been devised. But since Maconochie 
and Crofton invented and put into a practicable shape what is now 
known as the Mark System, there has been no lack of a good model, 
if prison officers would but follow it diligently and faithfully. 


IV.—-THE COMPLAINTS OF PRISONERS, 


Although it is not wise to take for granted all the charges that pris- 
oners make against their keepers, we generally find that some of these 
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are tfue. Oftentimes they complain of what is, in fact, a part of their 
penalty, or the consequence of their own misconduct while in prison. 
But we may find in the following list of complaints sent us by a pris- 
oner lately discharged from a Massachusetts House of Correction, some- 
thing that needs to be corrected in the prison itself. 


1. Prisoners are not properly bathed upon arrival at the prison. 

2. Prisoners are not properly clothed when they arrive in the winter season, 
and those at the prison are not properly clothed during the winter season. 

8. Prisoners are not informed as to the rules and regulations of the prison 
discipline. 

4. Prisoners are severely punished for violating the rules of the prison, 
while in fact they do not know and never had an opportunity to learn any of 
the rules. 

5. The system of punishment is unjust and arbitrary. 

6. The system of labor is unjust and tends to produce discontent amongst 
the prisoners. 

7. The rewards and punishments are unfairly bestowed and inflicted. 

8. The solitary cells, or more properly the dungeons, ought to be abolished, 
as they are instruments of sure and certain destruction of all bodily health, 
and in many cases of certain, slow, but sure death. They destroy the health 
of the prisoner and make him forever a burden on society if he wishes to lead 
an honest life. ‘They give the man confined in them time to brood over his 
troubles, but they also give him time to form plans to again annoy society, by 
developing his plans for future depredations. 

9. Compelling prisoners to sleep on cold stone floors in damp cells without 
any covering, often for very slight or imaginary breaches of the rules. 

10. The prisoner receives improper food and an insufficient quantity of it. 

11. The food is often tainted, and many times in a decomposed state. 
‘¢ Witness.’’ The fish hash given to the prisoners on the 17th of June, 1874, 
whereby every prisoner was prostrated with diarrhea, and more than fifty 
compelled to receive treatment from the doctors, as will appear by the hos- 
pital record of the 18th and 19th of June. 

12. Prisoners do not receive proper reading matter. 

13. ‘The chaplain does not visit the prisoners or give them advice. 

14, The prisoner is not educated in any way to reform him, but is highly 
trained in artifice and vice. 

15. The officers in many cases are immoral, and have worse characters than 
the prisoners they are placed over to reform. 

16. The power of the officers being absolute, the prisoners are often pun- 
ished with impunity for imaginary offenses. 

17. The directors do not give the prisoners any chance to complain of any 
hardships or unjustice they may have to endure. 

18. The prisoners are not allowed in the yard for any recreation, save only 
the 4th of July. 

19. The friends of the prisoners are not allowed to send them food, fruit, or 
any luxuries at any time, not even on holidays. 

20. The prisoners are deprived of all newspapers by the rules of the prison. 
Their friends are not allowed to send them any. 
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21. The treatment in the hospital is harsh and improper. 

22. The prisoners are compelled, during about eight months of the year, to 
go with unwashed faces and filthy hands until dinner time of each day; they 
are compelled to eat their breakfast with filthy hands; the blankets are seldom 
washed and never dried except when washed; this happens once about every 
two or three years. 

23. The cells are overrun with bed-bugs and other vermin. 

24. Men are not provided with handkerchiefs. 

25. The prison is improperly heated and lighted. 


V.—— PRISON ARCHITECTURE. 


There is perhaps no matter of practical importance, in itself so 
simple, which is involved in so much misapprehension and so often 
mismanaged as the construction of our prisons. It is very seldom in- 
deed that we see a well-built prison, or one that does not, in some par- 
ticular, flagrantly violate the architectural rule of combining utility and 
simplicity of construction in such a way as to secure beauty through 
fitness. A beautiful, or ornamental prison, in the common accepta- 
tion of those words, ought never to exist,— for a prison is not in its 
nature a thing of beauty, and ought not to be. It should, however, 
secure the custody and the comfort of its inmates, and for that purpose 
should have strong and ample and well-ventilated apartments. It 
should never be large,— five hundred prisoners being the greatest 
number that ever ought to come under one warden’s control, and three 
hundred being a still better maximum. From the report of a Com- 
mittee on Prison Architecture, which studied the subject carefully in 
1869, at the request of the New York Prison Association, we make 
these pertinent extracts :— 

The cost of prison structures, of whatever class, is a point well worthy of 
attention, and will probably be so regarded by those on whom the responsibility 
of erecting them is laid. There has been, of late years, a growing, and, as 
we cannot but esteem it, an unfortunate disposition to lavish money in the 
erection of prisons, both as respects the materials used, and the degree of ar- 
chitectural embellishment given to them. The State prison at Joliet, Illinois, 
has cost over a million dollars, and that now in process of construction at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, is to cost a million and a half. Supposing this latter to 
contain one thousand cells, the cost of each will be $1,500, the interest on 
which, at the rate paid in the Western States, would be $150, and this would 
be the cost of rent for every convict confined in the prison, a sum which cov- 
ers the entire cost of each convict in the Connecticut State Prison, including 
subsistence, clothing, officers’ salaries, interest on cost of prison, ete. We 
would have prisons of every class substantial and tasteful structures ; but to 
prisons of highly ornate and costly construction we are strongly opposed, and 
that on the following grounds : — 
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1. Such buildings add not a little to the cost of crime, a burden already 
quite as heavy as the public find it convenient to bear. 

2. The chief points to be aimed at in prison construction are security, fa- 
cilities for industrial labor, adaptation to reformatory aims, ease of supervis- 
ion, and a rigid economy. Costly materials and high architectural adornments 
are not essential to any of these ends, and are directly subversive of the last. 

8. A prison with a stately and imposing exterior has a mischievous tendency 
to give importance to criminals and dignity tocrime. We therefore trust that, 
as a people, we shall speedily rid ourselves of that strange vanity which leads 
us to make a parade of moral deformity. 

4. The science of prison discipline is yet in its infancy. Able minds in 
Europe and America are turned, with earnestness and vigor, to the study of 
this problem. New principles, or new applications of old ones, are continually 
evolved. One improvement suggests another, and it is not in the power of 
the most far-seeing sagacity to forecast the results of such ceaseless and en- 
ergetic efforts. One thing, however, is certain ; public opinion is gradually 
changed by them, and society comes at length to look with disfavor upon pris- 
ons which are incapable of admitting the improvements suggested by experi- 
ence. Whenever such an era arrives, if it ever does, among us, the old prisons 
will not meet the new ideas,and will have to be abandoned or essentially modified. 

It is, therefore, highly important that prisons should be built upon the least 
expensive plan consistent with their fundamental objects and the demands of 
good taste ; otherwise they become obstacles to improvement, — obstacles dif- 
ficult to be overcome in proportion to the amount of money expended on their 
construction. How much harder, for example, would it be to induce Kansas 
to adopt a prison system which would require the abandonment of buildings 
that cost a million and a half of dollars, than it would Connecticut, whose 
outlay on her State Prison, from the start, has been less than fifty thousand 
dollars ! 

Let us not imagine, then, that our prison edifices must be so constructed as 
to last through all coming ages ; rather let us hope that the advance of sound 
principles will be so rapid, and the consequent change of public opinion so 
great, as to require material alterations in our methods of prison construction, 
to meet the demands of a higher and juster philosophy of public punishment. 

The Committee desire to place on record their opposition to large prisons. 
In our judgment, three hundred inmates are enough to form the population of 
a single prison, and in no case would we have the number exceed five or six 
hundred. Moderate-sized prisons are preferable, both on industrial and re- 
formatory grounds ; and especially are they favorable to what the founders of 
the Irish prison system call individualization—the study of the special qual- 
ities and characteristics of each prisoner, and the adaptation of the discipline, 
as far as may be, to his personal peculiarities. . . . . 

But it is proper for us to say that, in administering the Irish prison system, 
it is not, in our judgment, indispensable that buildings should be provided 
anew, since the essential features of the system can be applied in prisons con- 
structed on the Auburn plan, provided that there is somewhere in the State a 
sufficient number of cells for the preliminary separation of newly-sentenced 
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convicts. The number of these being always small in proportion to the whole 
number under sentence, the cells required need not be very numerous. 


These remarks of the Committee (Messrs. John Stanton Gould, 
E. C. Wines, G. J. F. Bryant, and F. B. Sanborn) relate to all prisons 
for one or both sexes. In regard to prisons for women, of which we 
have only a few inthe United States (the best and most recent being 
at Indianapolis, for female convicts who would otherwise go to the 
State Prison), some special remarks may be necessary. 


A PRISON FOR WOMEN. 


In building a prison, the first requisite seems to be strength, since it 
ceases to be a prison if it is not sufficiently strong to retain securely 
the convicts who may be placed in it. A prison for women, it is readily 
admitted, does not need so much strength as would be needed for men ; 
it would seem, then, that we may devote more of the cost to achieve 
that which all so much desire, viz., the reformation of the convicts. To 
this end many things are to be considered, and, first of all, health. 
The prison should be placed on a hill-side facing from southeast to 
southwest, in order that the sunlight should enter as many of the 
rooms as possible, thereby rendering them dry, and enabling those 
prisoners who do not have the benefit of the yard, to enjoy the direct 
rays of the sun every clear day. On such a hill-side the sun would 
shine fully into the yard, and thereby increase very much the produc- 
tiveness of the inside gardens, which it is desirable to have, for raising 
vegetables and flowers by the labor of the convicts, for use in the prison 
and for the market. 

Another advantage of a hill-side would be to afford the inmates a 
pleasant view of the surrounding country, which would be of great 
value, especially to those confined for a long term. 

Of course the prison will be built with a view to providing work for 
the inmates, of such kinds as will enable them to earn an honest living 
when they go out; and if it could be of a kind that would not lead 
them to the cities, but could be made useful in the country, their posi- 
tion would be much safer, and their falling again into the paths of vice 
rendered much more rare. 

Particular pains should be taken to teach them to do their work 
well, for the really skilled and expert workwoman will not only com- 
mand better wages, but will much more readily obtain employment. 
It will also give them hope for the future, if they see that they are 
really learning some honest means of earning their living. 

The rooms or cells should be as light and as thoroughly ventilated 
as possible. Each one should have a jet of gas, another of water, and 
a neat and proper water-closet, warming apparatus, and other needful 
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furniture. Inducements should be held out for the convicts to earn 
money by overwork, and’ fit up their cells so as to resemble such a 
room as they ought to have had in their homes. A chapel for religious 
services, a proper library, and many other things will of course be 
necessary to carry forward in real earnest the reformation of the wom- 
en, who also should be aided by ladies’ societies to obtain work when 
they leave the prison. 


In concluding this preliminary report on a question of infinite detail 
and of great and growing importance, your Committee would call at- 
tention to the fact that the average number of convicts in the United 
States is now nearly double what it was ten years ago, as appears by 
the carefully prepared statistics of Dr. Wines, the Secretary of the 
National Prison Association, and that a considerable part of this in- 
crease in punished crime is due, more or less directly, to the late civil 
war. It was an old saying in France in the days of the Fronde, that 
“War makes thieves and Peace brings them to the gallows,”? and 
now that we have substituted imprisonment for the gallows, the end of 
a civil war naturally fills up our prisons. They are crowded, and with 
a class of convicts among whom are many that might be reformed. In 
the convict prisons of Ireland, under a system of punishment, labor, and 
instruction, judiciously blended and ably administered, the number of 
convicts has decreased from 4,000 in 1854, to less than 1,200 in 1874. 
We cannot hope for so great a diminution of crime in our. rapidly- 
growing country, but we ought at least to prevent it from gaining upon 
the natural increase of our population, as has been the case for at least 
ten years past. 

F. B. Sansorn, 
JouHn AYRES. 
Boston, September 4, 1874. 


THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


During the year now closing, from October 8, 1873, to October 14, 
1874, the American Social Science Association has much enlarged its 
sphere of activity, and while doing this, has considered various plans 
for extending its usefulness. The correspondence on this subject, cov- 
ering a period of several months, but beginning in October last, contains 
some passages which may be quoted here, as showing how the work of 
Social Science Associations in America is viewed by experienced per- 
sons who have long done their share of such work. First of all we 
may quote from a letter of the late Professor AGassiz, written in October 


1 La guerre fait les latrons, et la paix les ameine au gibet. 
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last, but a few weeks before the sudden illness which terminated his 
noble career. With his customary frankness and plainness of speech, 
he wrote thus : — 


I value the success of our Association as much as anything in which I ever 
had a part ; and yet I feel, as you do, that we are not succeeding as we should. 
The fault lies, I am sure, in the fact that we have no one who is truly, by life- 
long training, a student of Social Science, and who can direct our action. 
Good will is insufficient for that purpose. . . . . Every topic concern- 
ing civilization is a proper subject for communications and discussions; but 
I know too little of the men best qualified to present papers, and those I 
would recommend are probably too busy to prepare special papers. We ought 
forever to discard rambling addresses and discourses on topics involving hu- 
man nature in its totality. The Academy of Sciences, in Paris, assumed 
its commanding authority from the day they excluded discussions upon the 
system of the Universe. We might well follow their example, — have people 
speak and write of what they do know, and not of what they feel or believe. 
- + + «+ Ido not believe we can successfully hold more than one (at most 
two), general meetings each year; and we should never meet where we are 
not especially wanted and definitely invited. I approve public meetings as 
often as once a month. 


Professor WasuBurn, who has been for many years a member of the 
Council, or Executive Committee of the Association, having previously 
held the office of Governor of Massachusetts, and other important 
public posts, wrote as follows : — 


As a National Society, we can only make ourselves known by our public 
meetings. But to draw leading men and women together at such meetings, 
we must offer them the attraction of great names, and the assured presence of 
the best learning and thought of marked men, distinguished in the various 
departments of social, economical and hygienic science, who will contribute 
papers to be sent abroad, as representative productions of the Association. 
But I doubt if it is wise to attempt anything like this oftener than once a 
year, for the Association does not depend on such men and such meetings for 
its vital actions. Its life is to be found in the action of smaller bodies, local 
associations, into which the general one divides itself territorially, — where 
the members know each other and are content to come together and work 
without the stimulus and éclat of numbers. In these the zeal and earnestness 
of each member makes itself a power, as has been shown by our friend Bar- 
nard. Behind these, there must, of course, be the executive action of the 
officers chosen to shape and direct the policy and management of the affairs 
of the Association. My idea, therefore, of local meetings, is, if gentlemen 
upon solicitation could be induged to prepare one or more papers as often as 
once a month, upon topics of passing interest, meetings in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Providence, New Haven, and perhaps other cities, might be 
profitably held by district or local Associations, which more or less of the 
people would attend. Let there be an ammual meeting in some large central 
city, and let there be during two or three winter months, meetings of this 
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kind in several large centres, and let the Secretary, in codperation with the 
’ Executive Committee, keep up an active correspondence with leading spirits 
in those districts or cities, and.my belief is, that much may be done in awaken- 
ing sensible men and women to the claims which Social Science has upon 
them. . . . . As for subjects, I can only say they must be up abreast 
with the advance of public thought. The great difficulty is in selecting. 
Education, Finance, Legislation, Labor, Internal Commerce, Prison Discipline, 
Criminal and Civil Codes, and Taxation, are a few of the hundred topics 
upon which public attention may easily be awakened. 
Professor Peirce wrote thus : — 


I am of opinion something might be borrowed from the Scientific ‘Associa- 
tion to enlarge the area of our influence. I would therefore have two meet- 
ings held annually at well-chosen points, each for about a week — say from 
Tuesday to Saturday, the meetings to close indeed when the material is ex- 
hausted. It seems to me it would be well to hold the next meeting in St. 
Louis (perhaps in December), and the following meeting in Portland, in 
July or August. By holding the meetings in different cities, persons in the 
vicinity of each meeting will be drawn into the meeting and will suddenly 
find themselves gifted with powers to aid the progress of thought in directions 
stimulated by the Society. These additions will become a permanent gain to 
the intellect of the nation. I think that the monthly meetings had better be 
reserved for subsidiary Societies, with appropriate connections with the mother 
Society. . . . . Let papers be sent from any one who might volunteer, 
(with an abstract to be laid before the Council of the meeting), and to be 
read, if not rejected by the Council. I would also have two or three leading 
papers at each meeting, from distinguished men or women, upon some subject 
which they might select, or which might be suggested to them, and which 
they might be invited to give, as has been hitherto done. 


Dr. Hoyt of Wisconsin, one of the Vice Presidents of the Associ- 
ation, after his return from Europe in December, wrote a letter on the 
general organization of the Association, which has been much con- 
sidered, on account of the facts and views which it presented, in the 
name of the Western members, and those distant from the office of the 
Association. He said, — 

The frequency of the meetings, whether of the several Departments or of 
the Association in general, is a matter that should be mainly left, for the 
present, with the Eastern members, who are located nearer to each other, and 
who, as a rule, have more of that leisure essential to practical effort in the 
work of the Association. It has been a matter of regret to me that the great 
distance at which I live from the central seat of the Association has hitherto 
denied me the privilege of attending even the, general meetings. For a num- 
ber of times in succession, they came at a season when it was impossible for 
me to absent myself from official duties here ; twice they occurred when I was 
in the Rocky Mountains, and twice or thrice when I was out of the country 
entirely. In a few instances I could have attended had I known the place 
and date of meeting in time to arrange plans accordingly. This leads me to 
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raise the inquiry whether it would not be well to have a fixed date for at least 
one general meeting, annually, and to hold such meeting at a place agreed 
upon several months, if not a whole year, in advance. With members at the 
East, whose custom it is to locate the meetings at their own doors, and who 
are able to attend with the loss of but a day or two, and the expenditure of a 
few shillings, the question of particular time and place is a matter of much 
less moment. But with those of us who live a thousand or more miles away, 
and who must sacrifice some two weeks of time, and at least a hundred dollars 
in money to every attendance, it is very desirable that we have a set time and 
place for such attendance. 

Next comes the question whether it would not be well, once in a while, to 
hold a general meeting at some point nearer the geographical centre of the 
country, or at least nearer the centre of population, than Boston, or even 
Philadelphia. As yet, we have but few members located west of the Atlantic 
States; whereas, the Association is designed to be American, and should 
therefore have many members in all parts of the country. I have felt this for 
a long time, and have only deferred a discussion of the subject because of the 
hope, constantly entertained, of being able to attend the meetings of the As- 
sociation, and because I felt that I could present my views more persuasively 
in person. 

With all due respect to the able, self-sacrificing, and truly noble men who 
organized and have since directed the affairs of the Association, I feel bound 
to say that there is less than a just appreciation of what the West and South 
could do for it, if once really enlisted, and of the means requisite to their 
hearty codperation. The distribution of officers is a step in the right direc- 
tion, but it needs to be followed by others, if we would nationalize the organ- 
ization, and make it a great moral power. For myself, I can truly say that I 
know neither East nor West, North nor South, — that the ends we seek to 
accomplish, in themselves purely and solely considered, hold the supreme 
place in my thoughts and desires. But I am not on this account blind to the 
fact that both sectional pride and party prejudice are positive forces, which it 
is often much easier to conquer by a skillful flank movement than by either a 
siege or a direct charge with the bayonet. ‘‘ The Western Social Science 
Association,’’ organized at Chicago some five years ago, originated in the de- 
sire of a number of good men to promote the advancement of Social Science, 
coupled with some dissatisfaction with what they considered the too narrow or 
sectional policy of the American Association. They said, in substance, ‘‘ The 
so-called American Association is in fact a New England, of at least an East- 
ern, Society, and so let us form a Western Association.’’ Such an organiza- 
tion was formed, and, for a little time, promised to accomplish much good. 
My desire was that it should be placed in intimate relations with the American 
Association, and I labored to that end, as Mr. Villard will recollect. At 
present, the work of the Western Social Science Association is in abeyance ; 
but its members, with very few exceptions, if any, have not been drawn into 
the fold of the parent society. 

At present, the only active organization working in the interest of Social 
Science, so far as I know, is the ‘¢‘ Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters,’’ which embraces a Department of Social Science. In planning the 
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organization of this prosperous institution, I took especial pains to provide 
for Social Science, because of its pressing importance and because I saw that 
there were several persons in our State competent and ready to work in this 
field who would rarely or never attend remote meetings of the National As- 
sociation. The Department has been organized but three years and has not 
accomplished large results ; but its members were instrumental in procuring 
the foundation of our State Board of Charities, and the Department, as a 
whole, has produced a considerable number of original papers of much scientific 
and practical value. The late Bishop Armitage has been succeeded in the 
presidency by Dr. Steele, President of Lawrence University, who feels a deep 
interest in the success of the Department, and will use his best endeavors to 
make it one of the strongest of the five which at present constitute the Acad- 
emy. ‘The Academy has been assigned rooms in the State Hospital by au- 
thority of the Legislature, which also makes provision for the publication of 
our Proceedings. 


President Gitman, of California, living at a still greater distance 
than Dr. Hoyt, took a somewhat different view; he wrote thus :— 


Regarding Dr. Hoyt’s paper, after talking with various persons on the 
matter, I am inclined to think, — 

1. That the American Association, as now constituted, is substantially what 
is wanted. It has done good work, has acquired a good name, is managed by 
sensible and judicious persons. I should be sorry to see its essential charac- 
teristics very much modified just yet, or ever put in jeopardy. 

2. That it is very important to organize local societies as you are now rec- 
ommending. They will exert a more powerful influence in their several dis- 
tricts than the general society. They can give ample time and space to local 
questions. 

3. That the difficulties of securing any system of delegates or of contribu- 
tions to the general society will be increased if the attempt is made to act 
through the local organizations. How can California, Texas, or Minnesota, 
expect to send worthy delegations to the meetings in New York or Boston? 
How much easier to get a few subscribers to the National Association, than to 
get a local association (perhaps struggling to print its own pamphlets) to vote 
a portion of its funds to the National Association ! Members of local socie- 
ties, in their individual capacity will be likely, of their own accord, when they 
can, to attend the general meetings, subscribe to the national society, and fur- 
nish occasional papers. 

4. That a system of affiliation can be organized by which local socie- 
ties, whose aims and methods are clearly akin to the national society’s, can 
be recognized as “auxiliary,’’ “ codperative,”’ or “ affiliated.’’ Their object, 
lists of officers and members, titles of printed publications or manuscript com- 
munications, etc., can be printed by the national society. Perhaps “ Corres- 
ponding Associations” would be a good word. This bond of union would of 
course be slight, but firm enough, I think, for utility. 

In short, my idea is this. The society now organized can best be managed 
by persons who are near to -New York and Boston. The local societies 
throughout the country can best stand on separate foundations. Codperation 
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and affiliation can readily be secured between the various local societies 
through the National Organization. The distribution of public documents and 
other pamphlets seems to me easily effected and most desirable. 

The plan of local organization has always seemed to me most likely to 
arouse an interest in the work of the Association, and I have taken some 
steps to awaken an interest in forming a San Francisco Association. . . . . 
I inclose a note on the “ California Code ’’ (a very remarkable achievement), 
and a Circular which well illustrates the kind of codperation I am constantly 
receiving here, and also the intelligence and public spirit of an express com- 


pany. 





The first inclosure referred to by President Gi~MAn in the above 
extract, is the preliminary report of Mr. Justice F1EeLp, and his asso- 
ciates, in the revision of the “ California Codes of Law,” and is as fol- 


lows :— ; 
THE CALIFORNIA CODE. 


To His Excellency Newton Booth, Governor of the State of California : — 


The undersigned, heretofore requested by you ‘to serve as a Commission 
to examine the codes adopted by the last Legislature, and to prepare such 
amendments as seem to be necessary for the consideration of the next Legisla- 
ture,” respectfully report : — 

That we organized our Commission on the 21st day of Jupe, A. p. 1873, and 
have since that time assiduously devoted ourselves to that work. 

We found the four codes — the Political Code, the Penal Code, the Civil 
Code, and the Code of Civil Procedure — as prepared by the Commissioners 
and enacted by the Legislature, perfect in their analysis, admirable in their or- 
der and arrangement, and furnishing a complete Code of Laws; the first time, 
we believe, that such a result has been achieved by any portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon or British races. It seems inexplicable that those people who boast of 
being the most fully imbued with the sentiment of law, have left their laws in 
the most confused condition, resting partly on tradition, but for the greater 
part scattered through thousands of volumes of books, of statutes and reports, 
and thus practicably inaccessible to the mass of the people. That California 
has been the first of this class to enact a complete code of municipal law will 
add not only to the prosperity of her people, but redound to her honor as a 
State. If the work of the Commissioners needed revision it was mostly owing 
to obstacles which neither their ability nor industry could overcome. 

We found that the codes needed revision more for the purpose of harmo- 
nizing their respective provisions, than for any other. This want of complete 
harmony was a result inevitable to the short period of time which the Com- 
missioners had for the preparation of their work. At the same time it was 
found that many definitions taken from the proposed codes of New York, 
which had never been enacted there, did not stand the test of examination ; 
and that many legislative provisions would change our settled law of twenty- 
two years’ standing, and not for the better. We have proposed to change 
many of these provisions so as to bring them into harmony with the law as 
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heretofore existing and construed by our courts for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. At the same time our attention has been called to defects which, within 
the last one or two years, have for the first time made themselves apparent in 
laws which have stood on our statute book for many years, and which we have 
endeavored to correct, making as little change as possible in the general frame 
of the statute. 

We addressed a printed circular by mail to the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, to the District Judges, the County and Probate Judges, and the Judges 
of other courts of record, to the executive officers of the State, the District 
Attorneys, County Clerks, Recorders, Auditors, Treasurers, Tax Collectors, 
and Sheriffs ; to the members of the bar, and to the leading merchants, bankers, 
manufacturers, agriculturists, miners, and other persons representing the pro- 
ducing and material interests of the State, soliciting their suggestions and per- 
sonal conference with them at our rooms. This call met with a very large re- 
sponse, and we received, both in writing and in person, from the persons thus 
addressed, suggestions of the greatest value. When we had prepared the 
drafts of our proposed amendments to the various codes, we issued them in a 
printed form to the same classes of persons, again soliciting suggestions and 
amendments. This call was also largely responded to, and we have good rea- 
son to believe that criticisms upon our work have for the greater part been 
frankly and ingenuously communicated to us. The codifiers have also greatly 
assisted us with their counsels and experience. 

We have completed our work upon the Code of Civil Procedure, the Penal 
Code, and the Civil Code, and herewith transmit the result in the form of three 
proposed legislative acts for the amendment of those three codes respectively. 
A glance at these proposed amendments will show their scope and extent; but 
we may be permitted to point out some of the most important objects which 
we have hoped might be attained by means of our work. 

In the code of Civil Procedure we have suggested several important amend- 
ments; one respecting the jurisdiction of the courts, especially of the Su- 
preme Court upon appeal, which, if adopted by the Legislature, and approved 
by the Supreme Court, will, we think, give relief upon appeal in a large class 
of cases affecting property, where that remedy is not now allowed. We have 
endeavored to render the laws for selecting jurors more efficient ; and to dis- 
card the rule which often disqualified the most intelligent persons drawn as 
jurors, because they had expressed an opinion upon merely outside rumors. 
We have proposed to dispense with the verification of the pleadings in those 
cases where, if required, there is always an oath on one side and an opposing 
oath on the other, leading to great corruption and demoralization. We have 
endeavored to simplify and expedite the procedure on moving for new trials; 
to dispense with special findings by the courts, in cases where they are not 
needed ; to render the rules of evidence clearer and more precise ; to purge 
definitions from all redundancy ; to restore to the clauses regulating redemp- 
tion from sales under judgment, some material provisions which had been left 
out by accident, and to remedy some defects in them which have only lately 
been discovered; and to make the provisions regulating actions against 
steamers and boats, for the first time, constitutional under the decisions of the 
Supreme Courts of California and of the United States. 
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In the Penal Code we have devoted ourselves in a large degree to the same 
kind of work, but not to the same extent. A great amendment which we have 
proposed relates to the formation of trial juries, to be composed of men of 
intelligence. We have endeavored to simplify pleadings in criminal cases — 
to render a conviction for embezzlement possible— and have proposed that 
when an acquittal shall be had on the ground of insanity, that the verdict shall 
state that fact, and that an inquest may be then had as to the insanity of the 
defendant, and if he be found still insane that he be sent to the Insane Asy- 
lum. 

Our labors upon the Civil Code have been more extensive than upon the 
others. While we have thought that the law of marriage should be simple 
and entirely free from dangerous technicalities, we are of opinion that the 
least evidence of such a contract which can be permitted is a public declara- 
tion of the parties. 

We found the existing laws respecting children under age exceedingly 
defective, although they were only a compilation of laws on the statute book, 
which had been passed from time to time. A girl of fifteen may now make a 
marriage contract or a marriage, which renders her of full age, emancipates 
her from guardianship and enables her —if persuaded to do so by designing 
persons — to dispose of all her property and impoverish herself for life. All 
infants, of whatever age, can by the existing law put all of their property out of 
their control and that of their guardians, and cannot recover it without restor- 
ing the consideration received, which may have already been dissipated or 
stolen. In other cases infants are enabled for special purposes to make con- 
tracts, which may strip them of all their property and leave them in a state of 
insolvency. We have endeavored to make the law of corporations more sim- 
ple and certain. We have carefully revised the laws relating to shipping and 
insurance. We have proposed amendments to the laws relating to common 
carriers, especially to express and telegraph companies. We have revised the 
laws relating to frauds and conveyances, and the recording of conveyances 
and notices, so as to bring them up to the range of decision and the advanced 
business methods of the age. We have, after much consultation with Judges 
and the most experienced members of the legal profession, prepared a series 
of amendments to the Civil Code and the Code of Civil Procedure on the sub- 
ject of homesteads, which, if adopted, will, we are persuaded, carry out the 
beneficent objects of that institution more effectually than has heretofore been 
done. We have proposed to strike out the whole chapter on Powers, as wholly 
unsuited both to the wants and habits of the people, retaining one or two sec- 
tions by amendment of other portions of the Civil Code, in places where the 
provisions of those sections properly belong. 

The Codifiers most wisely determined that each code should be as complete 
as possible in itself, without the necessity of being supplemented by the con- 
sultation of any other of the codes. The exceptions to this practice are mostly, 
if not wholly, confined to cases where the Code of Civil Procedure is necessa- 
rily referred to for the mode of executing some provision of law. From this 
has resulted the existence of substantially the same definitions and provisions 
in two, and sometimes in three, of the codes, but oftentimes not expressed in 
precisely the same terms. In all these cases we have endeavored to select the 
best form of expression, and to render the language uniform in all the codes. 
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While we have endeavored to render more complete and harmonious those 
codes which the Legislature have approved as belonging to the settled policy 
of the State, the same motive has deterred us from proposing any amend- 
ments to the Sunday laws, or to the laws relating to railroads. Any changes 
in those laws would import a change of public policy, and recommendations 
of that kind we did not regard as within the scope of our work. 

Our report upon the Political Code will be submitted hereafter. 


(Signed) SrerHen J. FIexp, 
JACKSON TEMPLE, 
San Francisco, October 18, 18738. JoHn W. DwINELLe. 


President Gitman’s second inclosure comprised a letter addressed 
by him to the Superintendent of Wells and Fargo’s Express com- 
pany in California, and the letter of instructions in regard thereto, is- 
sued to the hundreds of agents and employés of that company, — both 
being printed in the form of a circular, and sent out to all parts of Cali- 
fornia. In consequence of the generous and active codperation by the 
express company, the University of California has since received and 
is now receiving large collections for its cabinets. We copy the two 
letters : — 


PRESIDENT GILMAN’S LETTER. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY, OAKLAND, December 1, 1873. 
Mr. J. J. VALENTINE, Gen’! Supt. W., F., § Co.’s Express, San Francisco. 

Dear Sir :— The University of California has only recently entered upon 
its new site at Berkeley, taking possession of two large and commodious build- 
ings provided by the State. Here are spacious and handsome rooms for muse- 
ums and cabinets. Can you not through your widely extended agencies help 
us to fill them with such objects as will illustrate the resources, the natural 
productions, and the Indian history of this country? We shall be especially 
glad to receive such specimens as these : — 

1. Minerals, ores, fossils, and metallurgical products. 

2. Specimens of the native plants, of the woods, timber, and peculiar vege- 
tation of any region. 

3. Specimens of rare insects, fishes, shells, birds, and animals. 

4. Indian antiquities, skulls, weapons, stone implements, dresses, and other 
illustrations of aboriginal life. 

5. Books, pamphlets, photographs, and maps. 

Full directions will be given to any one interested in making collections, 
and every object received will be gratefully acknowledged to the donor, if the 
source of the gift is known, and will be accordingly entered on the University 
Records. Specimens should be distinctly labeled, especially as to the place 
from which they were originally taken. 

The University of California belongs to the State, and is free from sectarian 
character. It is absolutely free in tuition, and open to students — young men 
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and women — from any state or country ; it is devoted to the higher education, 
literary and scientific, and especially interested in the Pacific Coast. 
Your kind codperation will be most serviceable, and will be gratefully ap- 
preciated. 
Yours, very respectfully, 


D. C. Gruman, 
President of the University of California. 


MR. VALENTINE’S CIRCULAR OF INSTRUCTIONS. 
Wetts, FarcGo, & Co.’s Express. 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, SAN FRANcisco, December 5, 1873. 
To Agents and Employés of WELLs, Fargo, & Company. 


GENTLEMEN : — The accompanying letter from Prof. D. C. Gilman, Pres- 
ident of University of California, explains itself. There is probably not one of 
-the six hundred places at which this Company is represented, which will not 
at one time or another afford opportunities for securing desirable articles for 
contribution at no expense or trouble to an Agent, Clerk, or Messenger, but 
which will undoubtedly be invested with much interest, and possibly prove of 
great value in a collection such as the University of California should, and un- 
doubtedly will, secure sooner or later. 

In bespeaking and hoping for your sympathy with and interest and codpera- 
tion in accomplishing the object set forth, you are not obligated officially or 
personally to subject yourselves to inconvenience or discomfort in any partic- 
ular; but we have such a favorable opinion of the intelligence of the Com- 
pany’s employés as to believe there will be a very general interest manifested 
and codperation vouchsafed. 

It is not expected that a general or important collection will be secured im- 
mediately, nor will a spasmodic effort effect much. What is most desirable 
will be to post this and the letter referred to in a conspicuous place in your 
office, and from time to time secure such offerings as will undoubtedly be 
tendered by all classes of men: for there is no walk in life in which knowl- 
edge — which is power — has not earnest votaries. 

‘¢ By knowledge we do learn ourselves to know, 
And what to man and what to God we owe.”’ 
Whenever any article is obtained, pack it securely, and address — 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley (Oakland), Cal., 
Way-billing it by express to Oakland, free, inclosing by letter to the Univer- 
sity any information relating to the thing sent. 
Very respectfully yours, 
JNO. J. VALENTINE, 
General Superintendent. 








’ 
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THE MINNESOTA BOARD OF HEALTH. 


A Paper By Dr. CHarues N. Hewitt, SECRETARY OF THE BOARD. 
[Omitted in Report of Health Conference, p. 250.] 


Tue Minnesota State Board of Health and Vital Statistics was pro- 
vided for by the following act of the Legislature, approved March 4, 
1872: — 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota : — 


Section 1. The governor shall appoint seven physicians, one from the city 
of St. Paul and the other six from different sections of the State, who shall 
constitute the State Board of Health and Vital Statistics. The physicians so 
appointed shall hold their offices for four years, and until their successors are 
appointed, and all vacancies in the Board shall be filled by the Governor. 

Sec. 2. The State Board of Health shall place themselves in communica- 
tion with the local boards of health, the hospitals, asylums, and public institu- 
tions throughout the State, and shall take cognizance of the interests of health 
and life among the citizens generally. They shall make sanitary investigations 
and inquiries respecting the causes of disease, especially of epidemics, the 
source of mortality and the effects of localities, employments, conditions, and 
circumstances on the public health ; and they shall gather such information in 
respect to these matters as they may deem proper for diffusion among the peo- 
ple. They shall devise some scheme whereby medical and vital statistics of 
sanitary value may be obtained, and act as an advisory Board to the State in 
all hygienic and medical matters, especially such as relate to the location, con- 
struction, sewerage, and administration of prisons, hospitals, asylums, and other 
public institutions. They shall at each annual session of the Legislature make 
a report of their doings, investigations, and discoveries, with such suggestions 
as to legislative action as they may deem proper. They shall also have charge 
of all matters pertaining to quarantine, and authority to enact and enforce 
such measures as may be necessary to the public health. 

Src. 3. The board shall hold regular meetings, at least once every three 
months, one of which meetings shall be held at the Capitol during the session 
of the Legislature. Their first meeting shall be held at the Capitol within ten 
days after their appointment shall have been made, and three members shall 
always constitute a quorum for business. They shall elect, from their own 
number, a President and permanent Secretary ; the latter shall be their ex- 
ecutive officer. No member except the Secretary shall receive any compensa- 
tion, but the actual expenses of any and all the members while engaged in the 
duties of the Board shall be allowed and paid to the extent authorized by this 
act. 

Src. 4. The Secretary shall perform and superintend the work prescribed 
in this act and shall perform such other duties as the Board may require. He 
shall furnish to the Legislature when in session information cognate to this act 
as from time to time they may deem necessary. 
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Src. 5.1 The Secretary of the Board shall receive from the treasury, in 
quarterly payments, an annual salary of two hundred dollars, and his nec- 
essary and actual travelling expenses incurred in the performance of official 
duties, after they have been audited by the Board and approved by the Gov- 
ernor, and all other necessary expenses arising in his office shall be paid out 
of the treasury in the same manner as those of the different departments of 
State Government ; Provided, that the expenses of said Board shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of five hundred dollars per annum. 


The Governor commissioned the following gentlemen members of 
the Board: D. W. Hand, M. D., St. Paul; A. B. Stuart, M. D., Wi- 
nona; N. B. Hill, M. D., Minneapolis; A. W. Daniels, M. D., St. Pe- 
ter; Charles N. Hewitt, M. D., Red Wing; V. Smith, M. D., Duluth; 
G. D. Winch, M. D., Blue Earth City. 

The Board organized by the election of Dr. Stuart, President, and 
Dr. Hewitt, Secretary. 

By order of the Board, the Secretary has edited the “ Vital Statis- 
tics of the State” for the Commissioner of Statistics, whose duty it is 
to collect and publish them. 

Recognizing the fact that permanent progress in their work depended 
upon a better popular knowledge of Hygiene, the Board urged a better 
provision for this study upon the Regents of the State University, 
the Normal School Board, County School Superintendents, and local 
School Boards. As a result of this action,a Department of Instruction 
in Public Health has been organized at the State University, of which 
the Secretary of this Board is Professor. The instruction is by text- 
book with certain of the classes, and by a course of lectures open to all. 
One such course has already been given, and a definite knowledge of 
Hygiene is now required for a degree. The effort is now being made 
to establish, in connection with this Department, a Museum of Sani- 
tary Science, to include models of heating and ventilating apparatus ; 
of apparatus for the storage, conduct, and purification of water; sam- 
ples of the various preparations of food, their impurities, and adultera- 
tions, etc. For this collection, contributions are requested to be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board. They will be marked with the donor’s 
name, put on exhibition in the Museum, and be used in illustration of 
the subject to which they relate. Many of the local school boards have 
given Hygiene a recognized place in the scheme of studies required, 
and teachers are becoming more familiar with it through the efforts of 
the Board in Teachers’ Institutes and with individuals. 

The attention of the Legislature was called, in 1873, to the necessity 
of an Asylum for Inebriates, and an Act was passed laying a tax of ten 


1 Amended in 1874, making the salary of the Secretary five hundred dollars, and the 
whole appropriation fifteen hundred dollars. 
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dollars on liquor dealers for an Inebriate Asylum fund. By order of 
the Governor the Secretary of this Board visited the American Inebri- 
ate Asylums, and presented a report on them which was printed in 
the Transactions of the Board for 1874. Eleven thousand dollars are 
in the treasury of the State to the credit of the fund, but the constitu- 
tionality of the law is in question before the Supreme Court, and until 
the decision is rendered the collection of the tax is suspended. 

As provided in the law of its organization, the Board have begun 
and continue a careful inspection of the public institutions, their con- 
struction and management, so far as relates to the health of the in- 
mates. Their investigations have already resulted in great good, and 
will be of still greater benefit in the future. The Board are also exam- 
ining the construction of school buildings, often at the request of school 
boards. Committees of the Board are at present preparing papers on 
the following subjects for the forthcoming report : — 

The “ Ventilation of Public and Private Buildings.” Dr. D. W. 
Hand, St. Paul, Chairman. 

The “ Influence of Climate and Residence in Minnesota on Diseases 
of the Air-passages.” Dr. Franklin Staples, Winona, Chairman. 

The “ Meteorology of Minnesota, and the Existence and Influence 
of Ozone.” Dr. A. E. Senkler, St. Cloud, Chairman. 

The “ Food of Our Population, including Impurities and Adultera- 
tions.” Dr. Charles N. Hewitt, Red Wing, Chairman. 

Active local Health Boards are in operation at St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, and other towns of the State, and in correspondence with the State 
Board. This Board is more and more frequently consulted on sanitary 
subjects by corporations and individuals, and is doing all in its power 
to stimulate and satisfy interest and inquiry in this direction. It con- 
sists, at present, of the members named on page 216. 

Rep Wine, Minnesora, September, 1874. 
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In order to indicate to our countrymen the kind and amount of 
work which is undertaken in Great Britain by the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, after which our own was modeled, 
we copy below a brief report of the annual business meeting of the 
members of that Association, held in London, July 9, 1873. It may 
be observed in passing, that the Transactions at the Norwich Congress 
here so slightly touched upon, fill a volume of more than seven hun- 
dred pages. ‘The British Association has been in existence since 1857, 
or twice as long as our own. When we have attained such an age, 
may we have as good a record to show! 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF MEMBERS. 


G. W. Hastines, Esq., IN THE CHAIR. 


The Annual Business Meeting of Members was held in London on Thurs- 
day, July 9th, to receive a report from the Council on the Financial and other 
business of the Association, and to elect the Officers and Standing Commit- 
tees for the ensuing year. The following is the report of the Council to the 
Meeting: — 

‘¢ The Council have to report that the Annual Congress of the Association 
for 1873 was held at Norwich, from the 1st to the 8th of October last, under 
the presidency of Lord Houghton, and the Session of 1873-74, was opened 
on the 17th of November, by a paper by Mr. Thomas Webster, Q. C., 
F. R. S., on the Law of International Copyright. The discussions at the 
Congress and the Sessional Meetings were very well attended, and the sub- 
jects interesting and important. 

Since the last Annual Meeting, seventeen Sessional Meetings have been 
held, at which the following Papers were read and discussed: — 

November 17th, 1873. — The Law of Copyright, as Affecting British Au- 
thors in the Colonies, United States, and Foreign Countries. By Thomas 
Webster, Q. C., F. R. S. 

December 1st. — On the Mode of Selection of Beneficiaries to Charitable 
Institutions. By Henry Carr. 

January 12th, 1874. — Local Taxation and Local Government. By Fred- 
eric Hill. 

January 26th. — The Law of Conspiracy and its Modern Application. By 
Rupert Kettle. 

February 2d. — The Government of London. By Arthur Arnold. 

February 9th. — Rules of Practice and Procedure to be Framed under the 
Judicature Act, 1873. By G. M. Dowdeswell, Q. C. 

February 23d. — School Hygiene. By Dr. Richard Liebreich. 

March 2d. — Hospitals, Cottage Hospitals, and Ventilation. By Dr. 
Shrimpton. 

March 16th. — The Policy of Granting Letters Patent for Inventions, with 
Observations on the Working of the English Law. By John Coryton. 
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March 30th. —On the Abolition of Private Slaughter-houses in Towns, 
and on Future Legislation for Noxious Trades. By William Hardwicke, 
M. D. 

April 20th. — On Out-door Relief. By William Vallance. 

April 27th. — On Compulsion and other Means of carrying Primary Educa- 
tion to all Classes. By Rowland Hamilton. 

May 4th. — On the Land Transfer Bills. By George Sweet. 

May 18th. — The Amelioration of the Present Position of Midwives. By 
J. H. Aveling, M. D. 

June 1st. — On the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt. By Professor 
Leone Levi, F. S. S. 

In addition to the above, the Third Annual Conference of Chairmen and 
Vice-chairmen of Boards of Guardians was held on the 16th of December, 
under the presidency of S.S. Dickinson, Esq., M. P., when the following sub- 
jects were considered: — 

1. The Systematization and Circulation of the Reports of Conferences. 
By T. B. LI. Baker. 

2. The best Means by which Guardians can utilize Voluntary Efforts. By 
Colonel Gardiner. 

3. On Contagious Ophthalmia, as influenced by the Arrangements of Work- 
houses and Pauper Schools. By R. Brudenell Carter, F. R. C. S., Ophthal- 
mic Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. 

4. The Duties of Guardians in relation to the Public Health Act. By Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton, Bart. 

The success of the two previous Conferences, held under the auspices of 
the Association, fully justified the Council in calling together again the Repre- 
sentatives of Boards of Guardians from all parts, so that those who have 
specially devoted their attention to these subjects might compare their opinions 
and experience. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHut. — Deputations from the Council have waited 
on the Earl of Carnarvon at the Colonial Office, and the Earl of Derby at 
the Foreign Office, to urge upon their lordships the necessity of providing 
better securities for the property of British subjects in intellectual labor in 
foreign countries than at present exists. ‘The subject was brought before the 
Association in a paper by Mr. Webster, Q. C., early in the Session, and the 
reasons assigned for an amendment of the law were the following: That 
under the ‘* Imperial Copyright Act, 1842,’ any person, whether British sub- 
ject or alien, on first publishing a book in the United Kingdom acquires a 
copyright throughout the British Dominions. That a British subject publish- 
ing for the first time in Canada, or in any other part of the British Dominions, 
obtains no copyright in the United Kingdom, nor in any other part of the 
British Dominions, except what the lex loci may give him within its limits. 
That the ‘* Act, 1842,’’ prohibits the importation of reprints of British Copy- 
right books into the colonies. That the ‘‘ Colonial Copyright Act, 1847,’ 
provides for the suspension of the prohibition against importation to the colo- 
nies of reprints of books in which there is British Copyright, in cases in 
which the colony makes due provision for the rights of the author, such pro- 
vision being approved by her majesty in Council. That the ‘* Act, 1847,’ 
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has utterly failed in its object, so far as relates to the protection of authors, 
and that such statute ought to be repealed and fresh provision made for the 
protection of the copyright of British authors in the colonies. 

Lanp TRANSFER. — The Standing Committee of the Municipal Law Sec- 
tion have considered the expediency of providing for local registration of title 
under the Transfer of Land Bill, and they have presented a petition to the 
House of Commons in favor of the establishment in different parts of the 
country of offices for the economic and expeditious dispatch of business, and 
otherwise for the convenience of persons desirous of registering titles. 

Prison Discre.ine. — A deputation waited on the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department to ask for the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the management and discipline of County and Borough Prisons 
in Great Britain. The application was based upon three grounds, namely, 
the want of uniformity in discipline and management, the smallness of the 
average daily number of prisoners in many of the gaols, which rendered it 
impossible to conduct any system efficiently, and the third, the question of 
how far industrial labor in prisons may be extended, and whether it may not 
partly be substituted for penal labor. 

FEMALE Epvucation. — A conference on Female Education was held in con- 
nection with the Education Department, at the Norwich Congress, at which 
papers were read on “ The Organization of Schools and Elementary Teaching.” 

THe ELEMENTARY Epucation Acts. — The Standing Committee of the 
Education Department have had their attention drawn to the working of the 
Elementary Acts in towns or rural districts. Many active members of School 
Boards are desirous of comparing their experiences with others similarly oc- 
cupied in different parts of the country, especially as to the working of the 
permissive powers given under the Act of 1870. All who are practically en- 
gaged in diffusing instruction among the masses must feel the necessity of 
gaining the support of an intelligent local opinion, without which legislation, 
especially on educational subjects, must become little better than a dead letter. 
The Council, therefore, is induced to offer its services as a means of intercom- 
munication between all who are concerned in the work of Primary Education, 
and in accordance with a resolution submitted to them, have appointed a 
Special Committee for the purpose of comparing experience as to the work- 
ing of the Elementary Education and other Acts. 

Tue Sanitary Laws. — The Joint Committee of this Association and 
the British Medical Association presented their annual Report to the Norwich 
Congress. Since the passing of ‘‘ The Public Health Act, 1872,” the Com- 
mittee have contented themselves with watching its working. This has been 
very uncertain, presenting totally different features in different parts of the 
country, making it a difficult matter to ascertain the present, and still more to 
forecast the future, condition of sanitary organization. The Committee re- 
port that the past session has shown that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was at last becoming aware of the reasonableness of the views so 
persistently urged upon him by the Committee — that somebody of higher 
authority, and presiding over an area of greater extent than that of a Town 
Council or Board of Guardians, was required to control and direct local ac- 
tion, and that a supervision and correction of boundaries of districts was an 
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essential to the initiation and completion of sanitary measures. The great 
question of the best means for the ultimate disposal of sewage has remained 
in abeyance during the past year. Little or nothing has been done; and the 
difficulties attending the best mode to be adopted, and the means to be pro- 
vided for acquiring the necessary land for irrigation, filtration, or other means 
of deodorization and defecation, remain untouched and unsolved. 

ANALYSES OF AIR AND WATER. — A resolution was passed in the Health 
Department at the Norwich Congress, recommending the Council to call the 
attention of the Government to the advantage of procuring and publishing 
periodically an analysis of the air and drinking-water of large towns having 
a high density of population. The Council accordingly memorialized the 
Local Government Board, urging that the knowledge of ascertaining the rel- 
ative constituents of air and water would assist very materially in detecting 
disease, and thereby suggesting what may be needful for the protection of 
public health, and for the prevention of the spread of contagious diseases. 
And that it would be desirable and advantageous to ascertain and publish 
periodically analyses of the air and of the drinking-water in towns, for the 
safety of the public health. 

Loss or Lire at Sea. — A deputation from the Council of the Associa- 
tion waited upon the President of the Board of Trade to urge upon him the 
necessity of adopting some system of medical registration and legal inquiry 
into the cause of deaths on the high seas, with a view to diminish the present 
high rate of mortality in the mercantile marine. The mortality in the mer- 
cantile marine had been brought before the Association on several occasions 
by Commander Dawson, R. N., who had paid much attention to the subject, 
and since then it had been considered by the Standing Committee of the 
Health Department, who recommended that some representation should be 
made to the Government to secure, if possible, medical registration and legal 
inquiry by a coroner into thé cause of deaths upon the high seas, and the pros- 
ecution of persons suspected of criminal conduct. 

ABOLITION OF PRIVATE SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. — In 1844, an Act was 
passed, commonly known as the ‘‘ Metropolis Building Act,’’ which provided 
for the carrying on of unwholesome businesses at greater and safer distances 
from other buildings used for habitation. For carrying out this object, it was 
enacted that for the purpose of making provision concerning businesses offen- 
sive or noxious, that with regard to the business of a slaughter of cattle, so 
far as relates to the erection of buildings, it should not be lawful for any 
person to establish or newly carry on any such business, either in any building 
or vault, or in the open air, at a less distance than forty feet from any public 
way, or than fifty feet from any other such building of the first or dwel- 
ling-house class, and that if any such business should be carried on in any 
situation within such distances, then, from the expiration of the period of 
thirty years next after the passing of the Act, it should cease to be lawful to 
continue to carry on such business in such situation. That Act will expire 
next month, and the Standing Committee of the Health Department have had 
under their consideration the substitution of some plan whereby the erection 
of new private slaughter-houses may be prevented. The Committee, there- 
fore, recommended to the notice of the Government that slaughter-houses or 
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abattoirs should be erected in open spaces, in convenient suburban localities 
only, where every facility exists for keeping cattle clean, in well-kept pens, 
duly provided with pure water, fresh air, shade in hot and shelter in cold 
weather ; where they are less exposed to violence and brutality, and where 
the transport of blood, offal, hides, and tallow can be effected without nuisance 
or complaint of neighbors. That provision should be made for the inspection, 
by competent judges, of the cattle before they are killed, or of the meat sup- 
ply, either in carcass or otherwise, to the public markets, or to retail 
dealers ; and, lastly, that as no provision has at present been made for the 
erection of abattoirs or public slaughter-houses to supply the place and de- 
ficiency of private slaughter-houses, that an Act of Parliament be introduced 
to grant a license for a short period of time, to afford an opportunity to local 
authorities and others to take the necessary steps to provide a substitute after 
the manner suggested above. 

REGISTRATION OF BrrtHs AND Deatus.—A joint deputation of this 
Association and the Statistical Society waited upon the President of the 
Local Government Board, to urge on him-certain amendments to the Bill then 
before Parliament to amend the law relating to registration of births and 
deaths in England. The statement put in by the Standing Committee of the 
Health Department was to the effect that the object of the Registration Acts 
is to record accurately certain particulars respecting every birth and death in 
the country, and to keep up a perpetual register of the people. The Committee 
were of opinion that the Bill was defective in the following respects: (1.) 
The time allowed to elapse before information is given. (2.) The introduc- 
tion by the Bill of no proper safeguard against the burial of live-born children 
for still-born ; and (3.) The diminution of the effect of the provisions of the 
Public Health Act of 1872 for statistical purposes, by allowing so long time 
for registration. These objects were pressed on the attention of Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, who promised to give them his best consideration. 

SANITARY AND EpvucATIONAL Exursition. — An Exhibition of Sanitary 
and Educational Appliances, similar to that held at Leeds in 1871, was held 
in connection with the Congress at Norwich, and was highly successful. The 
exhibition was opened by the High-sheriff of Norwich with an address apropos 
of the occasion, and short lectures were delivered on sanitary subjects by 
gentlemen well qualified to handle the subjects they took in hand. The 
Council have sanctioned the holding of another Exhibition for the display of 
Sanitary and Educational appliances during the meeting of the ensuing Con- 
gress. The arrangements, as before, will be under the superintendence of a 
Managing Committee. The Burnbank Drill Hall at Glasgow has been se- 
cured for the purpose. 

LABOR AND CapiITAL.—A meeting of the General Committee on Labor 
and Capital was held, to receive a report from the Executive Committee rec- 
ommending the suspension of further operations in consequence of the want 
of funds to carry them on. The Committee remarked that, though they had 
nothing fresh to report, they had witnessed, with great pleasure, the contin- 
ued exertions, in the settlement of trade disputes, of one of their members, 
Mr. Rupert Kettle, in his capacity of arbitrator between employers and em- 
ployed ; not to mention the valuable paper on the ‘‘ Law of Conspiracy and 
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its Modern Application,’ which he read at a meeting of the Jurisprudence 
Department. Although not exclusively relating to questions of labor and 
capital, much information and instruction on this subject were afforded by 
other members, — Mr. Thomas Brassey, M. P., in his address as President 
of the Department of Economy and Trade, at the Norwich Congress ; Mr. 
Walter Morrison, Mr. Mundella, M. P., Mr. Jeremiah Head, and the learned 
Chairman of the meeting, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q. C. 

Locat Taxation. — The subject of Local Taxation and Government has 
been under the consideration of a Committee, who have reported that the 
questions involved affect many various and complicated interests. Different 
propositions regarding them were discussed at much length, and from many 
points of view. The conclusions arrived at by the Committee, as far as they 
are embraced in the definite resolutions, must be regarded in some degree as 
recommendations of a tentative character, which actual experience only can 
modify into any definite rules of action. 

CommitTTrEs. —In addition to the before-mentioned subjects, the Com- 
mittees have had under their consideration the Local Government of the 
Metropolis, the ‘‘ Juries’ Bill,’? and others which have not been proceeded 
with in Parliament. 

Forre1GN CorrESPONDING MemBer.— The Council have elected Mr. 
Edwin Pears, of Constantinople, formerly General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, a Foreign Corresponding Member of the Association. 

ANNUAL Accounts. — A statement of the accounts is appended herewith, 
showing receipts of £1,776, and disbursements and liabilities of about £1,700. 
At the end of the financial year the only liability was 175/. 13s. 6d. for print- 
ing, against which there is a balance in hand of 255/. 14s. 5d. 

The Council have to record with regret the death of several members of the 
Association, among whom may be mentioned, Thomas Baring, M. P. ; Sir W. 
H. Bodkin, Q. C. ; the Marquis of Clanricarde ; Lord Colonsay ; Donald 
Dalrymple, M. P. ; William Dornbusch ; John Lawson, C. E.; J. G. Mar- 
shall, of Leeds ; W. H. Moss, of Hull; the Rev. Canon Richson, of Man- 
chester ; Sir David Saloman, Bart., M. P. ; Joshua Satterfield, of Manches- 
ter ; H. L. Tennant, of Greenock. ° 

OFFIceRs AND STanpiInG CommiTTEES. — The Council recommend the 
election of the following Officers and Standing Committees of the Association 
for the ensuing year : — 

President. — The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery. 

Permanent Vice-president — The Right Hon. Lord Houghton. 

President of Council. — G. W. Hastings. 

Presidents of Departments. —I. JURISPRUDENCE AND AMENDMENT OF 
THE Law. — The Right Hon. Lord Moncrieff (Lord Justice Clerk of Scot- 
land). Il. Epucation. — The Right Hon. Lord Napier and Ettrick, K. T. 
Ill. Heartu. — The Right Hon. Lyon Playfair,C. B., F.R.S., M.P. IV. 
Economy anp Trave. — Sir George Campbell, K. C. S. I. 

Chairman of the Repression of Crime Section. — Frederic Hill. 

General Secretary. —C. W. Ryalls, LL. D. 

Foreign Secretary. — John Westlake, Q. C. 

Treasurer.— W. Strickland Cookson. 
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Auditors. — Francis Fuller ; A. V. Newton. 

Secretaries of Departments. —I. JuRISPRUDENCE AND AMENDMENT OF 
THE Law. — Section B. — Municipal Law. —H. N. Mozley. Section C. — 
Repression of Crime. — Thomas W. C. Jones. II. Epucarion. — Rev. 
Brooke Lambert; Rowland Hamilton. JII. Heattru. — William Clode ; 
William Hardwicke, M.D. IV. Economy anp Trap. —F. G. P. Neison ; 
E. L. O’Malley ; Rev. S. A. Steinthal. 


The following is the Announcement of the Social Science’ Congress 
at Glasgow which is soon to assemble : — 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
AMENDMENT OF THE LAW. 


The Eighteenth Annual Congress will be held at Glasgow, from 30th Sep- 
tember to 7th October, 1874. 

President, the Honorable the Earl of Rosebery. 

President of the Council, George Woodyatt Hastings, Esq. 

General Secretary, C. W. Ryalls, Esq., LL. D. 

Treasurer, W. Strickland Cookson, Esq. 

Foreign Secretary, John Westlake, Esq., Q. C. 

Assistant Secretary, Mr. James Robinson. 

Chairman of the Local Executive Committee, Sir James Watson, Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow. 

‘reasurers, Alexander Moore, Esq., C. A.; Thomas Balmain, Esq., British 

Linen Bank. 

Secretaries, Mark Bannatyne, Esq., Andrew Fergus, Esq., M. D.; Professor 
Gairdner, M. D.; Andrew S. M’Clelland, Esq., C. A. 

Acting Secretary, Mr. Henry Johnson, 147 West Regent Street. 

General Office, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 

Local Offices, 147 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Association is established to aid the development of Social Science, to 
spread a knowledge of the Principles of Jurisprudence, and to guide the 
public mind to the best practical means of promoting the Advancement of 
Education, the Prevention and Repression of Crime, the Reformation of 
Criminals, the adoption of Sanitary Regulations, and the diffusion of sound 
principles on all questions of Political and Social Economy. The Association 
aims to bring together the various societies and individuals who are engaged 
or interested in furthering these objects; and, without trenching upon inde- 
pendent exertions, seeks to elicit by discussion the real elements of truth, to 
clear up doubts, to harmonize discordant opinions, and to afford a common 
ground for the interchange of trustworthy information on the great social prob- 
lems of the day. 
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DEPARTMENTS. 
I. —JURISPRUDENCE AND AMENDMENT OF THE LAW. 


President, the Right Honorable Lord Moncreiff, Lord Justice-clerk of 
Scotland. 

Vice-Presidents, the Right Honorable Edward S. Gordon, M. P., Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland; the Honorable Lord Gilford, Professor Berry, Joseph 
Brown, Esq., Q. C., Charles Clark, Esq., Q C., W. T. S. Daniel, Esq., Q. C., 
Sheriff Dickson, Esq., LL. D., Joseph Dodds, Esq., M. P., W. Neilson Han- 
cock, Esq., LL. D., D. C. Heron, Esq., Q. C., A. E. Miller, Esq., Q. C., 
Adam Paterson, Esq., LL. D., Mr. Serjeant Pulling, Professor Roberton, 
LL. D., Sir Travers Twiss, Q. C., D. C. L., F. R.S., Alfred Waddilove, Esq., 
D.C. L., Thomas Webster, Esq., Q.C., F. R. 8. 

In this Department are discussed the Science of Jurisprudence and the 
Amendment of the Law; including the principles of Law and Legislation, 
Comparative Jurisprudence, International Law and Municipal Civil Law, and 
Criminal Law, together with the treatment of Criminals, and questions con- 
nected with Industrial and Reformatory Schools. 


International and Municipal Law Section. 
SpPEcIAL QUESTIONS FOR Discussion. * 


1.—JIs it absolutely desirable that the verdicts of juries should be unani- 
mous ? 

2.— Should the testimony of any and what persons, at present excluded 
witnesses, be admissible as evidence in courts of law ? 

3. — How far may courts of arbitration be resorted to as a means of set- 
tling the disputes of nations ? 

Secretary, H. N. Mozley, Esq. 

Local Secretaries, D. D. Balfour, Esq., Colin D. Donald, Esq., Jun., Arthur 
Forbes, Esq. 


Repression of Crime Section. 

Chairman. 

Vice Presidents, Lord Ardmillan, the Honorable Lord Craighill, T. B. Ll. 
Baker, Esq., Sheriff Barclay, of Perth, John Hill Burton, Esq., LL. D., Ruth- 
erford Clark, Esq., Dean of Faculty of Advocates, Mr. Serjeant Cox, Judge 
of Middlesex Sessions, R. T. Middleton, Esq., H. B. Sheridan, Esq., M. P., 
Mark J. Stewart, Esq., M. P. 


SpeciaL Questions For Discussion. 
1. — How far is it desirable that the Industrial Schools Act should be ex- 
tended to day industrial feeding schools ? 
2. — How far should previous convictions be taken into account in senten- 
cing criminals ? 
3. — Is it desirable to extexid sentences of police supervision to other cases 
than those already provided for ? 
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Secretary, Thomas W. C. Jones, Esq. 
Local Secretaries, Michael Connal, Esq., J. B. Kidston, Esq., E. S. 
Macharg, Esq. 
II. — EDUCATION. 


President, the Right Honorable Lord Napier and Ettrick, K. T. 

Vice Presidents, Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C. B., E. B. Eastwick, Esq., C. B., 
F. R. S., Principal Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL. D., James McClelland, 
Esq., John Ramsey, Esq., M. P., Robert Reid, Esq., M. P., Rev. J. H. 
Rigg, D. D., Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., M. P., Thomas Sopwith, 
Esq., F. R. S. 

This Department deals with the various questions relating to Education, 
whether of the upper, middle, or lower classes of society. 


SpPecIAL QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


1. — What is the best mode of extending the benefits of academical endow- 
ment in England and Scotland respectively ? 

2.— In what way and at what stage can technical instruction be best intro- 
duced into our national system of education ? 

3. — How far can the children of the wage earning classes be best brought 
under elementary instruction by means of the factory, workshops and other 
acts and by the action of school boards ? 

Secretaries, Rowland Hamilton, Esq., Rev. Brooke Lambert. 

Local Secretaries, James Bell, Esq., W. F. Collier, Esq., LL. D., John 
Robertson, Esq. 


III. — HEALTH. 


President, the Right Honorable Lyon Playfair, D. C. L., C. B., M. P. 

Vice Presidents, the Honorable the Lord Provost of Glasgow, H. W. Ac- 
land, Esq., M. D., F. R.S., Sir Robert Christison, Bart., M.D., William 
Farr, Esq., M. D., F.R.S., J. G. Fleming, Esq., M.D., Captain Douglas 
Galton, C. B., F. R. S., George Godwin, Esq., F. R. S., Stevenson McAdam, 
Esq., Ph. D., F. R. S.E., Robert Rawlinson, Esq., C.B., C. E., John Ure, 
Esq. 

This Department considers the various questions relating to Public Health, 
and collects statistical evidence of the relative healthiness of different locali- 
ties, of different industrial occupations, and generally of the influence of ex- 
ternal circumstances in the production of health or disease; it discusses im- 
provements in house construction (more especially as to the dwellings of the 
laboring classes), in drainage, warming, and ventilating; public baths and 
wash-houses; adulteration of food and administrative machinery necessary 
for,its detection; sanitary police; quarantine, etc.; poverty in relation to dis- 
eases, and the effects of unhealthiness on the prosperity of places and persons. 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


1.— What are the best methods of sewering towns and of disposing of 
their organic refuse? 


2. — In what way can healthy working men’s dwellings be erected in lieu 
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of those removed for the purpose of carrying out sanitary or municipal im- 
provements, or for other purposes? 

3.— What influence has the employment of mothers in manufactures on 
infant mortality, and ought any and what restrictions to be placed on such 
employment ? 

Secretaries, William Clode, Esq.,' William Hardwicke, Esq., M. D. 

Local Secretaries, George Paterson, Esq., J. B. Russell, Esq., M. D. 


Iv. — ECONOMY AND TRADE. 


President, Sir George Campbell, K. C. S. I. 

Vice-Presidents, Lord Dean of Guild, W. E. Briggs, Esq., M. P., Alex- 
ander Ewing, Esq., Professor W. B. Hodgson, LL. D., Sir Harcourt V. B. 
Johnstone, Bart., M. P., Honorable Arthur Kinnaird, M. P., Sir Joseph 
McKenna, D. L., M. P., Peter McLagan, Esq., M. P., William Newmarch, 
Esq., F. R. S., Walter Paterson, Esq., Frederick Pennington, Esq., M. P., 
Honorable Edward Stanhope, M. P. 

In this Department are considered the various questions relating to Econo- 
mies — Social, Political, and Commercial. It also collects information re- 
lating to Production, Manufacture, and Trade. 


SPEcIAL QuESTIONS FOR DIscuSssION. 


1.— What are the probable effects of the spread of manufacturing indus- 
try in Europe on the future commercial prosperity of the United Kingdom? 

2.— What are the best means of drawing together the interests of the 
United Kingdom, India, and the Colonies? 

3. — What legislation should follow upon the Report of the Commission on 
Friendly Societies? 

Secretaries, F. G. P. Neilson, Esq., E. L. O’Malley, Esq., Rev. S. A. 
Steinhal. 

Local Secretaries, Hugh Brown, Esq., W. H. Hill, Esq., George Jackson, 
Esq. 

Papers on other subjects than the Special Questions coming within the 
range of the Departments will be read and discussed. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


The Special Questions will be taken in their respective Departments, one on 
each day, on the Thursday, Friday, and Monday of the meeting. 

The Committees will obtain papers to open the discussion of these questions, 
and any member wishing to contribute papers on them is requested to com- 
municate with the General Secretary, who will inform him whether the papers 
required on the subject have been obtained. 

Voluntary papers on the various subjects comprised within the Departments 
will be taken on the Saturday and Tuesday. 

The length of voluntary papers is limited to twenty minutes in reading. 

The Council reserve to themselves the right of refusing any voluntary pa- 
pers which may be sent in, and even in the case of papers that are accepted, 
the reading of such paper must depend on the time at the disposal of the 
Council. 
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No papers already published can be read. 

No papers, when read, can be published by the author (unless by permis- 
sion of the Council) previous to the publication of the Transactions of the 
Association for 1874. 

The Council may print any paper, either wholly or in part, or in an 
abridged form, or may exclude it from the Transactions, as they see fit. 

Every paper must be sent to the General Secretary, on or before the 19th 
of September. On the first page of the paper should be written the question 
or subject, the name of the author, and his address. A short abstract must 
be sent in with every paper, whether the paper be upon a special question or 
be a voluntary paper. 


+ 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND MEMBERSHIP. 


ORDINARY MEMBER’s SUBSCRIPTION. — One guinea, or ten guineas 
life payment, entitling to admission to the Congress, and to receive a copy of 
its Transactions. 

Futt MemBer’s SusscripTion. — Two guineas, or twenty guineas life 
payment, with the privilege in addition of attending the meetings in London 
and receiving the publications connected therewith, and of the use of the 
library and reading-room. 

AssocraATE’s SusscrretTion. — Ten shillings, admitting to the meetings 
of the Congress only. 

Lapies’ TRANSFERABLE Tickets. — Fifteen shillings, admitting to the 
meetings of the Congress only. 

CorrporaTE MemsBer’s SusscrrpTion. — Societies and other public 
bodies, two guineas, entitling to send two delegates to all the meetings, 
and to receive a volume of the Transactions. 

Tickets for the Congress as above, including the opening address, the 
meetings of the Departments, the Soirées, and other privileges of members, 
may be had at the Offices of the Congress as under. 


TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Arrangements will be made with the various railway companies for the 
issue of return tickets to Glasgow, available from 29th of September to the 
8th of October, inclusive, at the ordinary return fares, to persons attending 
the Congress, on production of a voucher, which may be obtained at the 
offices of the Association. 

Tourists’ tickets are issued at all the principal railway stations in England, 
to Scotland, allowing a break of journey at Glasgow. 

A register of apartments will be prepared. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE NEW YORK MEETING. 


Some report has been made of the action taken by the Committees 
appointed at the New York meeting in May. That of which Dr. 
Bishop is Chairman, is engaged in its work, but will make no report 
until 1875. The committee on Destitute and Delinquent Children, 
as appointed by Dr. Smith, Chairman of the Conference of May 22, 
consists of Samuel D. Hastings, Madison, Wis., Chairman. Charles 
L. Brace, of New York, Mrs. W. P. Lynde, of Milwaukee, George L. 
Harrison, of Philadelphia, and Rev. Horatio Wood, of Lowell, Mass. 
They have power to fill vacancies and to add to their own number, and 
are to report in 1875. 

The Committee on Uniformity of Statistics, appointed at the Confer- 
ence of Boards of Public Charities, May 20, has been considering the 
subject ever since that time, and on the 9th of September, reported in 
part at a special Conference of Secretaries of the State Boards of 
Charities, convened at the rooms of the Prison Association in New 
York, (58 Bible House, Astor Place). Their report was accepted, the 
forms of questions therein proposed were adopted by the Boards rep- 
resented, and the Committee undertook to consider another statistical 
subject, in regard to the Insane in Hospitals, upon a suggestion made 
by Dr. Luther, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Board of Charities. 

The following is the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The undersigned, a Committee appointed at the New York Conference of 
Boards of Charities in May last, to consider and report a plan for uniformity 
of statistics of pauperism and crime, and for better codperation among the 
Boards of Public Charities, have attended to that duty, and would report in 
part as follows: — 


I.— THE EXISTING BOARDS OF PUBLIC CHARITY. 


It appears that there are at present in the United States nine State boards 
or commissions charged with the general oversight of charitable work in the 
States where they exist. These boards, named in the order of seniority, are: — 

1. The Massachusetts Board of State Charities, established in 1863. 

2. The New York State Board of Charities, established in 1867. 

3. The Rhode Island Board of State Charities and Corrections, established 
in 1869. 

4. The Pennsylvania Board of Commissioners of Public Charities, estab- 
lished in 1869. 

5. The Illinois Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, estab- 
lished in 1869. 

6. The Wisconsin State Board of Charities and Reform, established in 1871. 

7. The Michigan Board of State Commissioners for the supervision of the 
Penal, Pauper, and Reformatory Institutions, established in 1871. 
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8. The Connecticut State Board of Charities, established in 1873. 


9. The Kansas Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions, established 
in 1873. 


The present officers and members of these boards are as follows: — 


1. — MASSACHUSETTS (Term of Office Five Years). 


Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Boston, Chairman ; Edward Earle, Worcester; Na- 
than Allen, Lowell; Moses Kimball, Boston; F. B. Sanborn, Concord; S. C. 
Wrightington, Fall River, General Agent ; Sidney Andrews, Boston, Secretary. 


2.— NEW YORK (Term of Office Eight Years). 


John V. L. Pruyn, Albany, President; William P. Letchworth, Buffalo, 
Vice-President ; James A. Degrauw, Brooklyn; Nathan Bishop, 11 E. 24th 
St., New York; Howard Potter, New York; Benjamin B. Shearman, New 
York; Harvey G. Eastman, Poughkeepsie; Samuel F. Miller, Franklin, 
Delaware County; Edward W. Foster, Potsdam, St. Lawrence County; Martin 
B. Anderson, Rochester; Theodore W. Dwight, Clinton, Oneida County. 


Ex-officio Members. 


The Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Comptroller and Attorney 
General; Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, Albany, Secretary. 


3. —RHODE ISLAND (Term of Office Six Years). 
George I. Chace, Providence, Chairman; William W. Chapin, Providence, 
Secretary ; Horace Babcock, Westerly; Samuel W. Church, Bristol; Thomas 
Coggeshall, Newport; William Hopkins, Providence; John Kenyon, Providence. 


Superintendent of State Charities and Corrections. 
George W. Wightman, Providence. 


4. — PENNSYLVANIA (Term of Office Eight Years). 


George L. Harrison, Philadelphia, Chairman; G. Dawson Coleman, Leb- 
anon County; Hiester Clymer, Berks County; William Bakewell, Pittsburg; 
A. C. Noyes, Clinton County; George Bullock, Montgomery County; Fran- 
cis Wells, Philadelphia; Diller Luther, M. D., Reading, Secretary. 


5. — ILLINOIS (Term of Office Five Years). 
S. M. Church, Rockford, Illinois, President; G. S. Robinson, Sycamore; 


J. C. Corbus, Mendota; Z. B. Lawson, Chesterfield; J. N. McCord, Vanda- 
lia; Rev. F. H. Wines, Springfield, Illinois, Secretary. 


6. — WISCONSIN (Term of Office Five Years). 


Hiram H. Giles, Madison, President; W.C. Allen, Racine, Vice President : 
Andrew E. Elmore, Fort Howard; Willard Merrill, Milwaukee; Mary E. B. 
Lynde, Milwaukee; A. C. Parkinson, Madison, Secretary. 

26 
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7.— MICHIGAN (Term of Office Six Years). 


Charles I. Walker, Detroit, Chairman; Henry W. Lord, Pontiac; William 
B. Williams, Allegan ; Qharles M. Croswell, Adrian, Secretary. 


8.— CONNECTICUT (Term of Office Five Years). 


Benjamin Stark, New London, Chairman; Samuel F. Jones, Hartford; 
Dr. Levi Ives, New Haven; Mrs. George A. Hoyt, Stamford; Mrs. Marriette 
R. Pettee, 1 West Meriden, Secretary. 


9.— KANSAS (Term of Office One Year). 
C. S. Brodbent, Wellington, Chairman; Charles Puffer. 


II.-— THE FORMS FOR STATISTICAL INQUIRY. 


It is proposed that all these Boards shall unite in answering the fol- 
owing questions in their next published reports. 


Inquiries to be answered in the Annual Reports of the Boards of Public Charities. 
[Beginning with the Reports for the year 1874, now in preparation. } 


I.—THE POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARDS THEMSELVES. 


1. When was your board established by law, of how many members does it 
consist, and what are its general powers and duties? 

2. What special powers have since been conferred upon it, and which of its 
powers has it actually exercised? 

3. What duties does it now perform, and in what precise method ? 

A. Of Supervision. (Name all the establishments which it oversees and 
state what powers it has towards these establishments. ) 

B. Of Administration. (State whether it can transfer or discharge in- 
mates, appoint or remove officers, control purchases, appropria- 
tions, or any of the details of the management of a public estab- 
lishment; also, state whether your board has any control or 
regulation of immigration into the State, or of the removal of 
paupers or other dependents out of the State, or from one locality 
to another within the State; whether it has any judicial powers, 
or any control over the architecture of new public buildings.) 

C. Of Recommendation. (State whether your Board possesses and ex- 
ercises the power of recommending changes in the laws or regu- 
lations affecting the public dependents; and what means it has 
for carrying those recommendations into effect. ) 

D. Of Statistical Inquiry and Report. (State what these powers are 
and how they have actually been exercised, if at all.) 

4. What concurrent, conflicting or controlling boards or authorities exist in 
your State, which can and do further, impede or set aside the work of 
your board ? 


1 Resigned July, 1874. 
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Il. — THE NUMBER OF PUBLIC DEPENDENTS. 


1. What was the aggregate and what the average number of public dependents 
in your State (whether under the oversight of your board or otherwise), 
‘for the year ending September 30 (or December 31), 1874? 

(a.) The aggregate number. 

(0.) The average number. 

2. State the number in each class composing this aggregate number ; 
namely, — 

A. Paupers Fully Supported, 

In almshouses, 

In lunatic hospitals or asylums, 

In private families or otherwise. 

B. Persons Aided or Partially Supported, 

In their own families, 

In hospitals, infirmaries and dispensaries, 

In asylums, schools, reformatories, prisons or elsewhere. 

C. Paupers Removed or Transported. 

(This may include the care of vagrants, the burial of the dead 

(not otherwise chargeable), the return of immigrants or inter- 

lopers to their own proper place, etc.) 

D. Grand Aggregate of Paupers, 

Average of paupers. Number at the beginning and end of 
the year. 

E. Insane Persons ; viz., — 

Whole number in the State at a given date, 

Whole number in hospitals and asylums. (State the number of 
these supported at public expense, either by the State, the 
counties, or the cities and towns.) 

Whole number in almhouses and prisons, 

Whole number in private families. (State whether supported at’ 
public or private cost.) 

The average number in the above situations, 

F. Aggregate of the insane, 
Average of the insane, 

G. Aggregate of pupils in public reformatories, 
Average of pupils in public reformatories, 

(State how many of these are also included among paupers above- 

mentioned. ) 

H. Prisoners; viz. :— 

Convicts in the State prisons. (Whole number and average.) 

Convicts in houses of correction, district prisons and workhouses. 
(Whole number. Average.) 

Convicts in jails and county prisons. (Whole number. Aver- 
age.) 

Persons waiting trial or sentence, or the execution of sentence. 
(Whole number. Average.) 
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(State how many of each of these classes are males, how many 
females; also, how many are likewise included in any of the 
previously-named classes. ) 

N. B. — This is preliminary and essential to giving — 

8. The grand total of all the public dependents for the year (duplicates ex- 
cluded), and the average number; also, the number at two given dates, 
which should be the same in all the reports, — say the first of January 
and the first of July, in each year. 


III. — THE COST OF PUBLIC CHARITY AND CORRECTION. 


1. The whole net cost of full support for paupers, 
A. In almshouses, etc. (as above). 

2. The whole cost of aid and partial support, 

B. In their own families. (This is ‘‘ out-door relief,’’ strictly speaking.) 
In hospitals and dispensaries. In asylums, schools, etc. (as above). 

8. The whole cost of vagrants, burials, transportation, etc. (as above). 

4. Grand total of pauper cost. 

5. Cost of the insane. (Specify how much of this is included in the pauper 
cost, and give the items by classes as above, under E.) 

6. Cost of pupils in reformatories, ete. (Specify as in case of the insane.) 

7. Cost of prisoners, their support and all expenses, deducting their cash 

earnings. Specify how much of this is included above.) 

8. The grand total of all the expenditure for public dependents, excluding all 
duplications of cost, and giving in the same connection the average num- 
ber supported in each class, and the average net cost per week for each 
person. 


IvV.—THE PUBLIC PROVISION FOR BLIND, DEAF MUTE 
AND IDIOTIC PERSONS. 


1. What is the whole number of blind persons in your State? Of deaf 
mutes ? Of idiots? 

2. How many of each class are at school, or in asylums where they are taught 
something, and how many of such establishments in your State? 

8. What methods of instruction are employed? How many persons are sub- 
jected to each method, and at what cost annually? (State by whom 
this cost is paid; how much by the State, how much by the counties and 
cities, etc., how much by individuals.) 


V.— HOSPITAL PROVISION FOR THE SICK. 


1. How many hospitals for the sick, special and general, in your State? How 
many patients can they receive at once; and how many did they receive 
in the year 1874? 

2. How many of these were pauper hospitals, and have their cost included in 
the pauper expenditure ? 

3. How many are supported or aided by appropriation of public money, made 
by (a) the State, (%) the counties, (c) the cities or towns? What is the 
whole cost to the tax-payers? 
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4. What was the annual cost in the income of invested funds and endow- 
ments? What in receipts from the patients and their families? 

5. The whole cost of hospitals and dispensaries. (Specify how much of this 
is also included in the pauper and prison expenditure.) 


VI. — PRIVATE CHARITIES. 


1. Estimate the sums expended in private charity in your State by organized 
societies, and the annual number’ of their beneficiaries, classifying the 
same as clearly as possible, and excluding educational charities, except 
for the benefit of the classes named above. 


III. REMARKS ON THE QUESTIONS. 


It will be noticed that the above questions apply to each State in 
which a Board of Charities exists, and are intended to elicit such state- 
ments in the next Reports of these Boards as will present all the 
material facts of a general nature in regard to Pauperism, Insanity and 
Crime, and their cost to the State for which the Report is made. It is 
not expected that all the questions can be exactly answered, but it is 
hoped that where definite statistics cannot be given for the whole State, 
a careful estimate will be made, under each head, and, if possible, in 
reply to each question. Even in cases where, as in the State of New 
York, the Board of Charities divides with the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration, the Lunacy Commissioner, and the Prison Association, the 
supervision of charitable and penal establishments, it is hoped that the 
Statistics of Pauperism, Insanity, and Crime for the whole State may 
be brought together in the Report of the Board of Charities, after ob- 
taining the needful information from the other State authorities. In 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, and perhaps in other States, the at- 
tempt is now made, in the Annual Reports, to bring all these statistics 
together, so as to present an aggregate by means of which the condition 
of one State can be closely compared with that of another. 

It will be further observed that no attempt has been made, in the 
above questions, to get at the statistics of the causes of Pauperism and 
Crime, as it was suggested in the first session of our Committee might 
possibly be done. This work —a very delicate and difficult one — has 
been undertaken in the great State of New York, by the diligent and 
experienced Secretary of the State Board of Charities, Dr. Hoyt, and 
is going on at this moment. When it shall have been so far completed 
that the first general abstract of results can be published, other States will 
have a guide, of much value, to aid them in a similar task. Until then 
we would recommend the Boards in other States to make use of Dr. 
Hoyt’s Questions, printed herewith, so far as may be found practicable 
where the legal and administrative machinery has not been so fully 
provided as seems to be the case in New York. It is understood that 
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the form of Questions suggested by Dr. Harris, and printed in the 
Sixth number of the Journal of Social Science, had not received his 
final revision, and was, indeed, rather a brief for use in consultations 
concerning the investigation to be set on foot, than a completed plan. 
Using these and other suggestions, with the results of his own careful 
observations, Dr. Hoyt has drawn up his Questions, which the New 
York Board adopted as follows: — 


SCHEDULE. 


For the record of dependents examined by the State Board of Charities 
and its local committees and agents, under and pursuant to the concurrent 
resolution of the Senate and Assembly, of May 27th and 29th, 1873. Each 
of these sheets is designed for the history of a single case. Examiners will 
be guided by the directions contained therein. 


County Poor Hovss. 
Examination No, 
I. Name, Sex, Acre, Socran ConpitTion, Cotor, BrrTH-PLACE, ETC, 


1. Name. 

2. Sex, (Male M. Female F.) 

8. Age at last birthday, years. (If under 1 year state the months.) 

4. Social condition, (Single, Married, Widow, Widower, divorced.) 

5. Color (White, Black—if mixed, state degree). 

6. Birth-place, (State or Country, County, Town, City, ). 
If born in a poor-house or other public institution, state the fact. 

If of foreign birth, how long in the U. S.? 
How long in this State? At what port landed ? 

7. Birth-place of father, (State or Country, County, Town, 
City, ). (If born in a poor-house or other public Institution, state 
the fact.) 

8. Birth-place of mother, (State or Country, County, Town, 
City, ). If born in a poor-house or other public institution, state 
the fact. 


Tl. Lenets or Time A DEPENDENT. 


9. At what age did this person first become dependent upon public charity ? 

10. What was the first mode of aid? (State whether by neighborhood, church, 
organized society, temporary relief by public officials, or full support in 
a poor-house, or other public institution, the name of which should be 
given. 

11. If first aided outside of institutions, how long was this continued? 

12. At what age did this person first become an inmate of a poor-house? 
years. (If under one year give the months.) 

13. How long an inmate of this poor-house ? years. (If less than one 
year give the months.) 

14. Has this person been in other poor-houses ? 

15. If so, how many? 











16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


30. 
31. 
82. 


33. 
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How long in all has this person been an inmate of poor-houses? _years. 
(If less than one year give the months. ) 

Has this person been an inmate of any insane asylum, blind asylum, idiot 
asylum, deaf and dumb asylum or refuge? (If so, state which, and 
how long.) 

Has this person been in jails, work-houses, penitentiaries or prisons, 
convicted of crime? (If so, state which, how long an inmate, and the 
nature of the offense.) 


III. PrersonaL AND Famity History oF THE DEPENDENT. 


Is this person of legitimate or illegitimate birth? (Write which.) 
Is there consanguinity in the parents? (If so, write what degree.) 
Can this person read and write? 

Did this person receive a fair school education ? 

If not, why neglected ? 

Had this person habits of idleness ? 


a ” ‘¢ of thrift and saving ? 
Was this person totally abstinent 

6 ‘<a moderate drinker ? 

66 ‘¢ a periodical drinker ? 

6 ‘<a constant drinker ? 


. Had the father habits of idleness ? 


a - ‘¢ of thrift and saving? 
Was the father temperate or intemperate? (Write which.) 
Had the mother habits of idleness ? 
“ * ‘¢ of thrift and saving? 
Was the mother temperate or intemperate? (Write which.) 
Was the father immoral, sensual, or otherwise debased? (State facts.) 
Was the mother immoral, sensual, or otherwise debased? (State facts.) 


. Did this person receive moral and religious training in youth ? 
28. 
29. 


Did youthful habits of vagrancy and idleness exist? (State facts.) 
Did this person have a fixed home, or lead a roving life before becoming 
dependent ? 
What trade did this person ever learn, or what occupation pursue ? 
Why was it abandoned ? 
What was the occupation of the father of this person? 
If a wife, what was the occupation of the husband ? 
Was the father a pauper ? 

‘¢ mother ns 

‘¢ grandfather a pauper ? 

‘¢ grandmother ‘ 
Were any of the brothers of this person paupers ? 


66 sé sisters 46 6“ 
sé 6s uncles 73 sé 
sé 73 aunts sé 6c 


(Where there are two or more persons of the same family to be examined, 
questions 24 to 39, inclusive, should be put to one member only.) 
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34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


86. 
47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


53. 


54. 


55. 
56. 
57. 


Total number of persons in the above group of families (three generations 
living and dead) known to have been dependent on public charity ? 
Total number in the same group (living and dead) known to have been 
self-supporting ? 

Total number of insane (living and dead) in the same group ? 

Total number of idiots (living and dead) in the same group? 

Total number of inebriates (living and dead) in the same group? 

Total number who have been in penitentiaries or state prisons (living 
and dead) in the group? 

(Questions No. 40 and 41 should be put to the father only, if both pa- 
rents are living and present ; if not, then to the only living parent.) 

If a parent, how many children has this person now living ? 

What is their condition ; are they in poor-houses, asylums, hospitals, 
refuges, etc., or are they self-supporting? (Write the fact.) 


IV. Existina Causes oF DEPENDENCE. 


Homeless childhood (illegitimate), 


a (abandoned), 

“ (by death of father), 

6 (by death of mother), 

= (by death of both parents), 


(by pauperism of parents), 
(by imprisonment of parents for crime). 
Homeless by abandonment of husband, 
Ms by death of husband, 
Old age and destitution, 
Permanent disabling disease (with the name of it). 
Temporary disabling disease or sickness (with the name of it). 
Crippled (how), 
Deformed (how), 
Loss or impairment of any of the five special senses. (State which, and 
how.) 
Loss or impairment of any other natural faculty or bodily power. (Write 
what faculty or power, and how lost or impaired.) 


Insanity ? Idiocy ? 

Epilepsy ? Paralysis ? 

General feebleness of the mind ? 
6c 6s sé body ? 


2. Impairment or degeneration of the bodily powers, or mental faculties, from 


inebriation ? (State the facts.) 

Is there proof of insanity, epilepsy, paralysis, special feebleness of mind 
or body, syphilis, or any other entailment of bodily or mental misfortune 
from parentage in this person’s history ? (If so, note the fact.) 

Is there mental or moral perversion, or morbid and debasing conditions of 
mind? (If so, state the fact and the causes to which attributed.) 

Is this person capable of self-supporting labor without supervision ? 

Is this person capable of self-support under direction and supervision ? 
How is this person’s time employed in this institution ? 
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58. What is the chief cause of dependence in the case of this person, and 
what, if any, the remedies? 

59. What appears to be the destiny of this person as respects recovery from 
the cause of dependence? 

60. What family relatives of this generation, if any, have the pecuniary ability 
to suitably provide for, or take care of this person? (State facts and 
evidence. ) 


Nore. — These Schedules should be numbered in the order of examination, and where 
there are two or more persons of the same family in any institution, they should be ex- 
amined consecutively, commencing with the parents if present, if not with the oldest rep- 
resentative. 


IV. GENERAL COOPERATION IN CHARITABLE WORK. 


It is hoped that the Boards of Public Charity enumerated above, and 
such others as may be from time to time established in the other States, 
will find it convenient, as it certainly would seem to be useful, to main- 
tain a constant correspondence with each other, and to meet together 
for conference at least once a year. There can hardly be a too zealous 
codperation between such Boards, having common interests, and an in- 
telligent desire to improve the methods of charitable and penal admin- 
tration throughout the country, —since a bad system anywhere in use, 
affects, more or less directly all those States which may have a better 
system. A good example of such codperation among the officials of a 
single State (larger, to be sure, than all New England), is to be found 
in the Annual Convention of the County Superintendents of the Poor 
in New York, which, for the present year was held at Rochester on the 
9th of June. Thirty-four of the counties were represented on that 
occasion, by more than fifty delegates; and there were also present 
three members of the State Board of Charities, and the Secretary of 
the New York Prison Association. The new legislation and the re- 
cent administrative experience of the whole State, in regard to pauper- 
ism, were there ably discussed, and the published proceedings, are of 
value to students of Social Science, all over the land. If what is here 
done in a single State could be done in all the States, great advantage 
would result. Even if this is not possible, for years to come, it will be 
possible to bring together the fifty or sixty persons who serve on the 
State Boards of Charities, for a yearly conference and comparison of 
methods and results. ‘The undersigned, having been empowered to do 
so, have invited a conference of the Secretaries of these Boards in the 
City of New York to-day, and propose to call a general meeting of all the 
members of Boards at some convenient time and place next year. 

Respectfully submitted. 
F. B. Sansorn, of Massachusetts, 
Wituram P. Letcuworts, of New York, 


H. H. Gixes, of Wisconsin. 
New York, September 9, 1874. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 1874. 


The American Social Science Association will hold its Tenth An- 
nual Meeting in Boston, Wednesday, October 14, 1874, at 10, a. m., 
continuing through the day. The election of officers for 1875 will be 
the first business, after the reports of the Secretary, the Treasurer, 
and the Secretaries of Departments are presented. Several proposi- 
tions for amending the constitution will be offered, of which public 
notice is hereby given according to custom. The first amendment pro- 
posed relates to Article II., and is to the effect that the Association 
shall include jive Departments, instead of four as at present, the fifth 
Department to be styled “of Social Economy.” ‘The second amend- 
ment proposed relates to Article III., and is as follows : — 

“ Wherever the word ‘ Executive Committee’ is found, the same shall 
be stricken out, and the word ‘ Council’ put in its place; and there 
shall be admitted as members of this Council, those officers who now 
compose the Executive Committee, and also the Secretaries of the five 
Departments and the Chairmen of Local Departments, who shall be ex- 
officio Directors of the Association, and the Chairmen of Branch Asso- 
ciations, who shall be ex-officio Vice Presidents of the Association.” 

The third amendment proposed relates also to article III., and is to 
this effect :— 

“ That the words ‘to conduct the affairs of local sections’ be stricken 
out, the word ‘four’ be changed to ‘five,’ and the words ‘ annually in 
the month of December,’ be inserted after the words, ‘The Chairmen 
of the Department and Local Committees shall be chosen ;’ and that 
instead of the words ‘the second Wednesday of October,” be substi- 
tuted “the second Wednesday of January ;’ also that wherever the 
word ‘established’ occurs, it shall be followed by the words ‘ and an- 
nually confirmed.” 

The fourth amendment proposes in general terms, to determine the 
relations between the Association and its Departments and Branches, 
and to fix more definitely the character and time of convening the 
General Meeting; also to make the phraseology of the constitution 
more consistent and intelligible. 

It is expected that a few papers will be read and discussed at the 
afternoon session of the Annual Meeting, and all the Members of the 
Association are hereby invited to be present. The place of meeting 
will be the Hall of the Lowell Institute. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

GeorGeE WILL1AM CortTI!s, President. 
F. B. Sansorn, Secretary. 
5 PEMBERTON SQuaRE, Boston, September 26, 1874. 











MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


In addition to the names of members printed in Number Six-of the 
Journal, the following are to be entered on the list : — 


ANNUAL MEMBERS. 


Brainerd, Cephas, 48 Pine Street, New York. 
Coffin, Charles F., Richmond, Indiana. 

Jarvis, Edward, Dorchester, Mass. 

Joy, Charles A., Columbia College, New York. 
Letchworth, William P., Buffalo, New York. 
Means, William G., 16 Hancock St., Boston. 
Pellew, Henry E., 18 W. 33d St., New York. 
Phillips, Wendell, Boston. 

Rotch, Miss Joanna, Milton, Mass. 


In the list of addresses, ‘‘ Ayres, John,’’ should be 7 Exchange Place. 
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